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PREFACE. 

AsotiT .forty years since; I b^an, at the requeH of 

Dr. Daube&y, to compose tbe article * Gteology ' for the 

' Bnc^clopedia Metropolitana/ the portion relating to 

Volcanos being reserved for himself. Aa, however, 

many of the phenomena to be described as volcanic 

were of great interest in other branches of physical 

inquiry, and the theory of volcanos could be in no 

manner sepaqated from the general course of geological 

reasoning, I took the earliest opportunity of visiting 

the districts of the Bhine, the Eifel, and Auvergne, so 

rich in monuments of the older heat-struggles of Nature. 

It wfts, however, only in the early part of this present 

* • 

year that the perpetual engagements of a most busy 

life were so far relaxed as to allow me to visit Vesuvius, 

fortunately then in action. 

Fortunately, also, an early friend and companion in 
geological exploration, Mr. John Edward *Lee, of 
Caerleon, was able to accompany me, well prepared 
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40 leesen the labour and augment | the enjoyment of 
a diligent search among monuments of art, records 
of history, and the grandest phenomena of nature. 

C 

During our stay in Naples we benefited, as many 
English geologists and physicists are thankful to 
acknowledge, by the large geological knowledge and 

liberal communications of Professor Guiscardi;* the 

€ 

ingenious instruments so well employed by Professor 
Palmieri, in recording the movements of .Vesuvius, 
were explained to us by that able experimentalist; 
we examined the minerals which Professor Scacchi Has 
made famous, in the Museum of the University ; and 
Mr. Wreford gave to us the cheerful aid which makes 
a visit to Naples so pleasant to his countrymen. . 

On my return to Oxford, I was easily induced to 
give lectures before the University and to*^the students 
who attend my class, concerning the fficts which had 
been observed, and the reasonings to which they ap- 
peared to lead. 

The substance of these lectures is now submitted to 
the attention of students in geology; who can never 
be weary of a subject which has been honoujfed by the 
special researches of Babbage, Daubeny, Forbes, Lyell, 
and Scrope; which has interested Davy, and Gay 
Lussac, Ttlose, Abich, Delesse, Daubree, Fouque, and 
St. Claire Deville; called forth the theoretical views 
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of Dufrenoy^ De jBeaumo^^ Humboldt, Nicker, and^ 
Von Such j and has been submitted to ^bily scrutiny by 
Hamilton, Monticelli, Scacchi, Guiscardi, and Falmieri. 

My purpose has been first to collect an authentic 
history of the mountain called Vesuvius, and of ift 
successive eruptions; next, to arrange the main facts 
and {>h8enomena which have been observed in and 
around Vesuvius, in a settled order; and finally, to 
present such thoughts and interpretations as appear 
to me justly founded on these observations, and in 
hifhnony with the working laws of nature. 

Of many sketches rapidly made on the spot by 
my companion and myself, a few have been translated 
into engravings and lithographs, but the greater num- 
ber sketched in outline on wood by myself, along with 
other diagrams which seemed useful for reference. 1 
am indebted tj my friend Mr. Lowry, for directing 
the engraving ; Messrs. Newbald and Stead, of York, 
have executed the colour-printing and lithographs; 
g^nd^Mr. De WUde has patiently fixed my ideas on 
wood. 

While 1 am sending these last words to the press, 
the dying splendours of Vesuvius have been followed 
by a revival of the fires in his great Sicilian rival; 
in the course of the year which is expiring ^e have 
been terrified by the vast earthquakes and prodigious 
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■4Ava>floods^ in the Pacific |ea andfalong its eastern 
shores; and tre|nors in our own Islands, and other 
parts of Europe, come to support the view which I 
have gathered from the study of Vesuvius and iEtna 
(p. i6a), that we are now in the midst of a period 
of more than average struggle with the imprisoned 
energy of Eire. • 

Oxford, Beember, 1868. 
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CHAPTER L 


VESUVIUS AT REST. 

BEFORE A.D. 79. 

* Keimst du das Land« wo die Citronen bliihn, 

^Im dunkeln Laub die Gold-Orangen glUhn, 

Ein sanfter Wind vom blanen Himmel weht, 

Die Myrte still, und hoch der Lorbeer steht ? * 

Goethe. 

Through eighteen centuries the dwellers round the 
Bay of Naples have watched with mingled pride, wonder 
and alarm, the great solitary mountain whose shadow in 
the morning stretched across the sea, and whose evening 
splendour threw into far distance the snowy peaks of 
the Apennines. 

‘ Well might they be proud of so fair a prospect. All 
around^ the mountain, and even climbing to half its 
height, stretch vineyards and orange-groves, populous 
towns and prosperous villages, churches, palades and 
ports; the well-paved road, and the Strada Ferrata* 
Here the Norman built his fortress, the Roman reared 
his amphitheatre ; and long before the birth of ^me, 
the wandering Greek or Phoenician trader laid the foun- 
dations of CumsB and Psestum, perhaps as long after 
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an earli^ race had built |the gisjt walls of Arpinum 
and Alatrium^ Ferentmum and Venafruin*. 

Such has erek been this fertile land since history 
began to shed light W axwient Hesperia; a country on 
which the sun shines in his strength^ washed by a 
translucent sea, bordered by the most picturesque shores 
in the worlds and these crowned by villas and palaces^ 
temples and tombs^ oLevtfry age and many n^ions — 
worshippers of Neptune the earth-shaker^ and believers 
in Januarius^ whose very image stays the heaving of 
the ground, and arrests the euiTent of lava. 

Well might they wonder and be terrified !c> More 
than fifty times since the Christian sera has the moun- 
tain poured forth floods of lava and tossed up clouds of 
ashes ; while far more frequent tremblings of the earth 
have justified the fable of antiquity, that Titanic forces 
lay oppressed but struggling, below the heavy load of 
the Phlegrsean hills^. The ' fortunate Ausonians,^ who 
live amidst these occasional terrors and this perpetual 
fertility, are sometimes awakened byHhe groans of the 

* The names are given in the Liatin form. Cuix)^, now Cuma 
(Kovfiuut Ptol. ; Strab.), was founded by a colony from C^alcis in 

Eubosa. Paestufci 6r.) is of unknown origin ; the other 

cities contain Cyclopsean architecture, and are usuaUy regarded as 
Pelasgic. 

^ The contest of Earth and Sky, which the Greek fable Typhceus 
(Tvtpwif) brings before us, is not only locally associated with volcanic 
energy in the region round Naples and the greater tract of fire round 
jEtna, but is traceable in the Catacecaumene and elsewhere in Asia 
Minor. And in a more general form, which recognises a powerfiil 
^rit of evil, it occurs in Egyptian mythology, where Typhon is op- 
'posed to Osiris, as Ahriman to Ormuzd in Persian story. 
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insurant spirit olfire^ andloznetimes^ witti thtfir chnretes 
and houses^ are overwEelmed by red (^j^reams of lava^ or 
buried under dark clouds of ashes. Even the sea which 
washes the foot of Vesuvius h^ been invaded by its 
fiery currents^ am ^Mig t tracts of surrounding counti|r^ 
and islands dimly distance^ have been fhickly 

covered with its su£Fockw|RB^t transported by the wind. 

The prolific soil whichiP|ports the large populatioi). 
on the Vesuvian slopes is the gift of the mountj^n^ 
derived from lava long since decomposed^ or showers 
of diy ashes, or sediments caused by floods of rain, or 
rivess of mud which issued from the volcano itself. 

More than this, the broad plains of 'Campania the 
happy,^ stretching around from the sea to the moun- 
tains, to Nola, to Capua and Oaieta, are based on 
volcanic accumulations, stratified indeed, and in a great 
degree formed under the sea, but certainly derived from 
below, through fiery channels which were situated in 
or near the great chimney of Vesuvius. Without ex- 
aggeration it may be truly said that all this fertile 
region is the product of the volcano, even as the half- 
deserted Campagna, wliich extends round the seven-hilled 
city, is also in great part composed of sediments derived 
from the eruptions of the Alban and Ciminian hills. At 
intervals of years, enormous destruction of men and 
cities, fields and vineyards; after centuries and de- 
cades of centuries, richer inhabitants cultivate more 
extended lands, with better knowledge how to jGDretell 
and interpret, and in some degree to guard against, 
the recurring agonies of nature. 

B a 
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VESUVIUS AT* REST. 


CHAP. X. 


^In the attempt to trace to the/^ earliest time the 
history of this struggle of the internal forces against 
the surface powers of nature, authentic records soon 
desert us. The first eruption mentioned, in the year 
A«T). 79, broke upon the Boman philosophers quite as 
a wonder, and excited to a fatal investigation the 
curiosity of the elder Pliny. ^Yet in the Bay of Naples, 
jiear Torre del Greco, ar 4 ||f[!^tions still visible of*lava 
currents of earlier date, which must have suggested to 
thoughtful observers the dangerous nature of the ground 
on which they had built villas and cities. 

Looking back from the point of time when Vesuvius 
became for ever famous, the first passage which strikes 
in Latin authors is that written by Pliny, only a few 
years before the outburst of the volcano, with which 
his end is connected. After noticing Cuma3 of the 
Chalcidensians, Misenum, the port of Baiao, Bauli, the 
Lucrine Lake and Avemus — ^near which was once the 
Cimmerian town — the colony of Puteoli, formerly 
Dicaearchia, the Phlegrsean fields anil Acherusian 
marsh, near Cumae; he adds, ^Litore autem hoc Nea- 
polis, Chalcidensium et ipsa, Pkrthenope a tumulo 
Sirenis appellafea: Hcrculanium, Pompeii; haud pTOcul 
spectante monte Vesuvio, alluente vero Sarno* amne 

In this author no mention occurs of Vesuvius in 
relation to earthquakes or volcanic fire; tfet he has 
preserved a curious tradition of the occurrence of light- 
ning in winter and summer in the southern parts 
of Italy, such not being the case elsewhere ^ Italias 
* Nat. Hist. iii. 5, Aldine Ed. 
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quoque partibus lis^ quae *a septentrione dfscedunt ^ 
teporem, qualis est Urbis et CampaitisB tractus, juxta 
liyeme et sestate fulgurate quod iy)n in alio situ V. 

The penetrating glance of Seneca (b.c. i to A.n. 64) 
had detected the true character of Vesuvius^ which hSd 
thrown out more than its own mass of earthy matter, 
being in fact a channel for ^e fire, but not its food : — 

‘ in ipso monte non alimentum habet sed viam • 

Still earlier, the accurate geographer St»bo 
(about B.c. 30) had observed the rich cultivation of 
the Vesuvian slopes except at the summit {irkriv 

which was for the most part flat, and quite 
barren ; and remarking the cindery aspect, and cavern- 
ous rocks, as if eaten by fire, conjectured that in 
ancient times the country was all in a state of burning, 
being full of fiery cavities, though now extinct for want 
of fuel. And he adds, ^perhaps this is the cause of 
the fertility V 

Vitruvius ^Iso, the celebrated architect in the days 
of Augustus, when speaking of the ^ pulvis Puteolanus,^ 
now called pozzolana, near Naples, which he supposes 
to have been formed by heat, notices a tradition that 
Vesuvius, also in former times emittSd fire. ^Non 
jninus etiam memoratur antiquitus crevisse ardores et 
abundasse sub Vesuvio monte et inde evomuisse circa 
agros flammas 

d Nat. Hist. ii. 50, Aldine Ed. e Letter 79. ^ 

^ Strabo, Geog. Book v. For this and some other passages in the 
original language, see the Appendix, 
s Lib. ii. cap. vi. 
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^vpawrilW^MST. 

" mentioning MterapjiQti of VesuviuB 

of Titus, seems to Bmfc likewise at fomer 
eruptions, in these ii^ords : ^ Jam. vero Itelia ttovis 
cladibus, vel post longam sfieculomm seriem xepetitis 
afflicts. Haust® aut obruto nrbes fceoundiasim& Cam- 

pani» orfi**/ • 

Diodorus Siculus takes us back to B.c. 45* and gives 
r.s the picture of Vesuvius as it appeared to a native 
of Sicily born within sight of iEtna. 'The whole 
region was named Phlegnean, from the culminating 
point, which is now called OvtaaiUo^, bearing many 
indications of having emitted fires in ancient timeV ^ 

One more vista, of earlier date (b.c. 72), shows us 
the gallant swordsman, the gladiator Spaitacus, stung 
by the intolerable wrongs of the Roman Government, 
retreating for shelter to the very summit of Vesuvius, 
in the midst of wild vines, which with their twisted 
branches gave him the means of escaping down the 
steep crater-walls, and of surprising his Jbesieger, the 
negligent Clodius Glabrus. 'Prima velut arena viris 
Mens Vesuvius placuit. Ibi cum obsidarentur a Clodio 
Glabro, per fauces cavi mentis vitineis delapsi vinculis, 
ad imas ejus descendere radices ; et exitu inyio, nihil 
tale opinantis duels, subito impetu castra rapuere 

The story is given with amplifications hjr Plutarch, 

^ Tac. Hist. lib. i. cap. 2 . The passage is here g^ven according to 
Lipsius’ note. Hamilton, Letter Y. Daubeny, Volcanos, ed. ii. 
p. 217. ''In this work most of the authorities referring to the history 
of Vesuvius were first collected. 

^ Lib. iv. c. 21. 

k Floras, lib. iii. c. 20. Conf. Velleius Paterculus, Plutarch. 
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in his Life of tinssm. | 'Clodius Ihe wiili' 

thiee thoosand mm, *t>esfeged thei^ in a monniain 
having but one narrow and difficult passage, which 
Clodius kept gumded; all the^rest was 'mcompassed 
with broken and slippery precipices, but upon the t^p 
gfrew a great many wild vines they cut down as many 
of their boughs as they had need of, and twisted them 
into' ladders long enough to reach from thence to th^ 
bottom, by which, without any danger, all got down 
save one, who stayed behind to throw them their arms, 
after which he saved himself with the rest.' 'On the 
top* must here be interpreted as the summit of the 
exterior slope. 

Here, less than a century before the birth of Christ, 
the real history of Vesuvius begins, and in the present 
mountain we see the object of Roman and far earlier 
observation, perhaps veneration, only masked by the 
accumulations of later days. 

As far as can be discovered, Vesuvius — ^Vesevus, 
Vesvius, or Vesbius — is the oldest historical name of 
the mountain. It is sometimes used adjectively, as by 
Virgil, when speaking of fertile soil : — 

'Ilia ferax oleo est; illam experidre colfndo 
Et facilem pecori, et patientem vomeris unci. 

Talero dives arat Capua, et vicina Yesevo 
Ora jugo, et vaouis Clanius non lequus Acerris K* 

Strabo calls it opos rb Ov^(rovXoVy and Diodorus Siculus 
6 T6ms Oifffoi/io?, the adjectival form in the Greek 
corresponding to that in the Latin. 

1 Georg, u. ^22-22$, 
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TESVVIVS A^BEST. 


CHAV. I. 


- yThere is^eome^ tradition &r the of the title of 
the obscure old god^ 'Sumnibus/ perhaps a i^nonym 
of Pluto, since €> him was ascribed lightning that 
happened by night, a^to Jove what occurred in day- 
li|ht, as Pliny tells us : 'Thuscorum litersB novem decs 
emittere fulmina existimant, eaque esse undecim gene* 
mm, Jovem enim trina jaculari. Bomani duo tantum 
ex iis servavere : diuma attribuentes Jovi, noctnma 
tSnmmano He was worshipped as an unknown deity, 
a {filer of night and shadows, fit to haunt the dreary 
top of an old volcano. Ovid informs us that temples 
%»Vre reared in his honour, in an earlier age of Rom^: — 

* Bedilita, quisquis is est, Bummano templa feruntur, 

Tuid, cum Romanis Pyrrhus tiincndus crat"/ 

If the name of Monte Somma^ the north-eastern half 
of Vesuvius, he derived from Mons Summaniis, perhaps 
we may add the supposition of a temple in honour of 
the god, somewhere near the hermitage or the cross 
of San Salvatore. ^ * 

The records of Vesuvius conduct us through less 
than twenty centuries, half the age of the temples of 
Egypt, but etymology has striven to extend the annuls. 
Phoenician or Syriac roots have been found or supposed 
for Vesuvius, Somma, Herculaneum, Pompeii, and* 
Stabiae, which might indicate in the carliejt colonists 
a knowledge of the volcanic character of the country. If 
we suppose the name of Vesuvius to have been imposed 
by early Greek settlers, 2BE, the radical of several words 


m Nat. Hist. ii. 52, 


" Fasti, vi. 731. 
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OBiam OF NAMES. 

implying extincllonj offeit itself for adopticmo. In tikis 
case the prefix bemg taken as neg^ye^ the meaning 
of the word is ^nnextinguished^^ and it would lead us 
to accept as probable some knowledge or tradition of 
habitual or frequent eruptions in prehistoric times. If^ 
on the .other hand^ a Phoenician origin be preferred^ 
and Vo— Seveev — ^the place of fire, be thought probable^ 
the* same conclusion as to the fact of very ancient 
knowledge of earlier volcanic violence may be myn- 
tainedP. 

Thus we proceed rather dimly through another period 
of ^ thousand or perhaps two thousand years^ and find 
at the beginning of them a volcanic region much like 
what we see before us, tempting for settlers, and colo- 
nized by Phoenicians, Pelasgians, and Greeks. 

To voyagers like these, the phsenomena of .®tna and 
Stromboli must have been familiar, and the volcanic 
character of the country round Naples could not have 
been indifferent. Perhaps they saw the Solfatara in 
action ; almost certainly they enjoyed the hot baths by 
the Avernian Lake ; and we may ascribe to them the 
traditional superstition concerning it, which gave occa- 
sioii to the well-known lines of Lucretius, in which it 
is taken^ for granted that Avernus is the Hesperian 
form of "'Aopi/os : — 

'Nunc age, Avema tibi quae sint loca cumque lacusque, 
Expediam : quali naturft praedita constent. 

• 

o Liddell and Scott— Pott. Etym. Forsch. i. 87. 

See this, and other attempts of the kind by Neapolitan authors, 
collected in Murray's Handbook for Naples. 
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; * Atmiw Toowlinr weniujli m 

6f^ quift sunt ATibot CK>iitnrift TOIotta» 
E i^one ea quod looa quom venere Tolaates, 
B«mij[ii oblitse, p6mia|^m remitlQii^ 
Pt»oi{iite0que oadont, polli conrioe proAl«l^, 

In teRum, si forte ita fert natura loooram; 

Aut in aquam, si forte laous substratos Avemi. 

Is locus est Ciunas apud; aori sulpbure monies 
Obpleti calidia ubi fumant fontibus auotiv.* 


The allusion in the concluding lines is probably to 
th^Solfatara^ but may be to Agnano^ both anciently 
in the territory of Cum® and its dependencies^ and 
both yielding sulphureous vapours near their margins 
In whatever degree, however, the appearances^ 
former convulsion about Vesuvius and the Solfatara, 
Avemus and Agnano, may have interested the philoso- 
phers and poets of Greece and Borne, still, for the people 
at large, Campania was,, as Pliny expresses it, truly a 
happy region, the triumphant work of rejoicing nature, 
where Bacchus and Ceres met in friendly rivalry to 
augment the means of human enjoyment. The long 
voluptuous dream came to a startling end. 


De Berum NaturU, vi. 739. 
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VESUVIUS IN ACTION. 

o 

DESTRUCTION OF POMPEII AND HERCULANEUM. 

m 

« 

A.D. 79. 

* Htec Veneris sedes^ Lacedaemone gratior illi. 

Hie locus Herculeo nomine clarus erat, 

Cuncta jacent flammis et tristi mersa 

Martial. 

No dread of eruptions^ and little thought of malaria^ 
disturbed the Hesperian colonists through many ages 
of material prosperity. They remembered, no doubt, 
as other men^ — 

'That e'en beneath the myrtle shade 
Disease, and pain, and death invade 

but when they climbed the Vesuvian cone, and saw it, 
as** now, bare at the summit, and rich in every variety 
of beatify at the base, they beheld no black coils of 
barren lava, no deserts of unfruitful ashes, spread over 
broad tracts once rich with an earlier cultivation, and 
gathered no idea of approaching disaster. The first 
note of alarm was given by the earthquake — sufn fore- 
runner of subaerial volcanic excitement — ^itself the deep- 
seated symptom of the same disease. Earthquakes of 
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great violedce, beginning (or at least first recorded) 
sixty-three years after the birth of Christ, disturlied all 
Campania, and shattered the cities of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. In the former place the temple of 
Irfs was so much damaged as to require reconstruction — 
a public duly, which was, however, performed by a 
private citizen, at his own expense. An inscription now 
visible over the entrance records an act of munimpal 
gratitude to the liberal restorer of the sacred edifice 

N . POPIDIVS . N . P . CELSINVS. 

• ISIDIS • TEERiB • MOTV • CONLAPSAM. 

A . FVNDAMENTIS . P . SVA . EESTITVIT. 

HVNC . DECVRIONES . OB . LIBERALITATEM. 

CVM . ESSEX . ANNORVM . SEXS . ORDINI . SVO. 

GRATIS . ADLEGERVNT. 

Suetonius has preserved incidentally a notice of this 
earthquake in connection with the ^ first appearance' 
of Nero on the stage at Naples. This sin^lar ^ master 
of the world' loitered and amused himself much in 
the city of the Syren, and amid the waters of Baiac. 
To be singing when Vesuvius was thundering, and to 
be fiddling whi^e Borne was burning, was not unfitting 
the imperial madcap. ^ Et prodiit Neapoli primum, ac 
ne, concusso quidem repente motu terras thfatro, ante 
eantare destitit, quam inchoatum absolveret v 6 \kov. 
Ibidem saepius et per complures cantavit dies.' 

For. sixteen years these earth-shakings continued. At 
length, on the night of August 24, a.d. 79, they became 
extremely violent, making the whole country reel and 
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totter. Then came the Jtuption, which the letters of 
Pliny the younger have made famous as the cause of 
his uncle^s death. The main physical feature of this 
remarkable event was an immense discharge of ashes^ 
rising in black clouds above the mountain^ and carrying 
a terrib]^ shadow over the whole iiea and land as fiur as 
Capreas^ and beyond. Misenum. . When the gloom was 
at last relieved^ Vesuvius was seen to be the focus o^ 
the eruption, which^ it appears by modern research^ ^d 
caused the ruin of the whole south-western part of the 
mountain^ without perhaps rearing a new cone^ to 
represent the modern Vesuvius, in the centre of the old 
depressed crateral plain of Somma. 

Pliny the younger, to whom we are indebted for the 
only contemporary account of this great convulsion, was 
at the time of its occurrence resident with his mother at 
Misenum, where the BK)man fleet lay, under the com- 
mand of his uncle, the great author of the ^ Historia 
Naturalis.^ His account, contained in two letters to 
Tacitus (lib. vi! i6, ao), is not so much a narrative of 
the eruption, as a record of his uncle^s singular death. 
The translation which follows is adopted from the very 
free version of Melmoth, except in one, or two places, 
where it differs much from the ordinary text. The 
letters are given entire, though some parts are merely 
specimens of style. 

^ Your request that I would send you an account of 
my uncle^s death, in order to transmit a mor«s exact 
relation of it to posterity, deserves my acknowledg- 
ments j for if this accident shall be celebrated by your 
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pen^ the gl 6 ry of itj I am will be rendered for 

ever illustrious. And^ notwithstanding he perished hy 
a inisfortune which^ as it involved at the same time a 
most beautiful country in ruins^ and destroyed so many 
populous cities^ seems to promise him an everlasting 
remembrance; notwithstanding he has himself cpmposed 
many and lasting works^ — yet I am persuaded the men- 
,4iioning of him in your immortal works will greatly con- 
t^ute to eternize his name. Happy I esteem those to 
be^ whom Providence has distinguished with the abilities 
either of doing such actions as are worthy of being 
related, or of relating them in a manner worthy of being 
read ; but doubly happy are they who are blessed witfc 
both these uncommon talents ; in the number of which 
my uncle, as his own writings and your history will 
prove, may justly be ranked. It is with extreme will- 
ingness, therefore, I execute your commands; and 
should, indeed, hhve claimed the task if you had not 
enjoined it. 

^ He was at that time with the fleet under his com- 
mand at Misenum. On the 24th of August [nonum 
calend. Septembres], about one in the afternoon [hora 
fere septima], ]%y mother desired him to observe a clotid 
which appeared of a very unusual size and shape. He 
had just returned from taking the benefit of the sun,^ 
and after bathing himself in cold water, ax^ taking 
a slight repast, was retired to his study. He im- 
mediately arose, and went out upon an eminence, from 
whence he might more distinctly view this very un- 
common appearance. It was not at that distance dis- 
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cernible from what motm^ia this cloud iipued^ but 
it was found a^rwards to ascend from i^ount Vesuvius. 
1 cannot give a more exact description of its figure 
tha^ by resembling it to that of a pine-tree^ for it shot 
up to a great height in the form of a trunk, whic^ 
extended .itself at the top into a sort of branches, 
occasioned, I imagine, either by a sudden gust of 
air that impelled it, the force of which decreased as 
it advanced upwards, or the cloud itself being pressed 
back again by its own weight, expanded in this mannen 
it appeared sometimes bright, and sometimes dark and 
spotted, as it was more or less impregnated with earth 
and cinders. This extraordinary phsenomenon excited 
my uncle^s philosophical curiosity to take a nearer view 
of it. He ordered a light vessel [libumicam] to be got 
ready, and gave me the liberty, if I thought proper, to 
attend him. I rather chose to continue my studies, 
for as it happened, he had given me an employment of 
that kind. As he was passing out of the house he 
received despatclies [codicillos] : the marines at Retina, 
terrified at the imminent peril (for the place lay beneath 
the moui^in, and there was no retreat but by ships), 
yaTteated his aid in this extremity*. He accordingly 
changed his first design, and what he began with a 
philosophical he pursued with an heroical turn of mind. 

* This sentence is not taken from Melmoth. The ordinary text 
is : ' Egrediebatur domo, acdpit codicillos. Betinffi classiarii im- 
minenti periculo exterriti (nam villa ea subjidebat, nec uila nisi navibus 
fuga), ut se tanto discrimini eriperet, orabant.* MelmotE, using 
another text, says,— 'As he was coming out of the house, he reodved 
a note from Kectina, the wife of Bassus, who was in the utmost alann 
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He prderid the .galleys [qutdriremes] to put to sea^ aud 
went himself outboard wi^ au jiutention of totdstiog not 
only Ketina but many other places^ for the population 
is thick on that beautiful coast. When hastening to 
^he place from whence others fled with the utmost 
terror^ he steered his direct coarse to th^ point of 
danger^ and with so much calmness and presence of 
mind^ as to be able to make and dictate hia ob- 
servations upon the motion and figure of that dread- 
ful scene. He was now so nigh the mountain^ that the 
cinders, which grew thicker and hotter the nearer he 
approached, fell into the ships, together with pumice 
stones, and black pieces of burning rock; they were 
likewise in danger, not only of being aground by the 
sudden retreat of the sea, but also from the vast fiug- 
ments whic\i rolled down from the mountain, and ob- 
structed all the shore [jam vadum subitum, ruinaque 
mentis littora obstantia] . c 

^ Here he stopped to consider whether he should 
return back again; to which the pilot advising him, 
Fortuiie,^^ said he, favours the brave; carry me to 
Pom2>onianus.^^ Pomponianus was then ajb Stabi®, 
separated by a gulf, which the sea, after several Tiv 
sensible windings, forms upon the shore. He [Pom- 
ponianus] had already sent his baggage on board ; for 
though he was not at that time in actual dan|;er, yet 


at the imminent danger which threatened her; fur her villa being 
situateiT'at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, there was no way to escape but 
by sea ; she earnestly entreated him, therefore, to come to her assist- 
ance.’ The * classiarii ’ were, clearly, not sailors. 
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being wifhin view of it> and indeed mtrenflely near^ 
if it should in the least increase^ he epos detennined 
to put to sea as soon a% the wind should change. 
It was favourable^ however^ for carrying my** uncle to 
Pomponianus^ whom he found in the greatest conster-* 
nation. He embraced him with tenderness^ encouraging 
and exhorting him to keep up hi§^ spirits ; and the more 
to disSpate his fears he ordered^ with an air of uncon- 
cern, the baths to be got ready : when, after having 
bathed, he sat down to supper with great cheerfulness, 
or at least (what is equally heroic) with all the appear- 
ance of it. 

^ In' the meantime, the eruption from Mount Vesuvius 
flamed out in several places with much violence, whi^h 
the darkness of the night contributed to render still 
more visible and dreadful. But my uncle, in order to 
soothe the apprehensions of his friend, assured him it 
was Only the burning of the villages, which the countr}'- 
people had abandoned to the flames; after this he 
retired te, rest, and it is most certain he was so little 
discomposed as to fall into a deep sleep; for being 
pretty fat/ and breathing hard, those who attended 
without actually heard him snore. The^ court which 
led to his apartment being now almost filled with stones 
and ashes, if he had continued there any time longer, 
it .would have been' impossible for him to have made 
his way out; it was thought proper, therefore, to 
awaken him. He got up and went to Pompon j^nus 
and the rest of his company, who were not unconcerned 
enough to think of going to bed. They consulted together 
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wli^or It woiM be prudent to tmat to the houees^ 
which now rfiock 6^% side to side with frequent and 
violent conciniaionBj hf^|o fly to the open fields^ where 
the "calcined etonee eind ^pinders^ though light indeed^ 
ryet fell in ^o^y| and threatened destruction. 

In ttiia diaicees they leered for tlie fields tas the less 
dangeroi^ eitl|tioh|of thi' two— a resolution which^ 
while the tl% company were hurried ihto by 

their fears^ jpiy i^hraced upon cool and deliberate 
consideration, . V 

'They weqt out^ thep^ having pillows tied upon their 
heads with naplcins ; and this was their whole defence 
• against the etorm of stones that fell around them. 
It was noi^-day everywhere else, but there a deeper 
darkness pi^^^Ied than in the most obscure night; 
which, however^ljl^ in some degree dissipated by torches 
and other lights of Wious kinds. They thought proper 
to go down further upon the shore, to«observe if they 
might safely put out to sea ; but they found the waves 
still run extremely high and boisterous. There my 
uncle, having drunk a draught or two of cold water, 
threw himself down upon a cloth which was spread for 
him, when immediately the flames, and a strong smell 
of sulphur which was the forerunner of them, dispersed 
the rest of the company, and obliged him t^ rise. He 
raised himself up with the assistance of two of his 
servants, and instantly fell down dead, suflbcated, as 
I cpnjecture, by some gross and noxious vapour, having 
always , had weak lungs, and being frequently subject 
to a difficulty of breathing. 
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^ As soon as it was light agam^ which waa not till 
the third daj after this melancholy accident [Ubi dies 
redditusj is ab eo quern novissime viderat tertius]^ his 
body was found entire^ and without any marks of vio- 
lence upon itj exactly in the same posture that he fell^ 
and lookin|^ more like a man asleep than dead. During 
all this time my mother and I were at Misenum. — 
But as this has no connexion with your history, so your 
inquiry went no farther than concerning my nucleus death 
with that, therefore, I will put an end to my letter. Suffer 
me only to add, that I have faithfully related to you 
what H was either an eye-witness of myself, or received 
immediately after the accident happened, and before 
there was time to vaiy the truth. You will choose out 
of this narrative such circumstances as shall be most 
suitable to your purpose : for there is a great difference 
between what is proper for a letter and a history ; 
between writing to a friend, and writing to the public. 
Farewell.^ , 

In this account, which was drawn up some years after 
the event, from the recollections of a student eighteen 
years of agf'e'*, we recognise the continual earthquakes; 
th^ agitated sea with its uplifted bed ; tHb flames and 
vapours of an ordinary eruption, probably attended by 
lava as well as ashes. But it seems likely that the 
author^s memory, or rather the informatiou commu- 
nicated to him regarding the closing scene of Jliny^s 

• 

^ The invitation of his uncle, who offered him a berth in his galley, 
was declined by the young man, clearly no student of physical science : 

* Respond!, studere me velle ; et forte ipse quod scriberem dederat.* 
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life, was defective. Flames and sulphurous vapours 
could hardly be actually present at Stabim, ten miles 
from the centre of the eruption. 

That lava flowed at all from Vesuvius on this occa- 
sion has been usually denied : chiefly because at Pompeii 
and Herculaneum the causes of destruction were dif- 
ferent — ashes overwhelmed the former, mud concreted 
over the latter. We observed, indeed^ phsenomena on the 
' shore near Torre del Greco which seemed to require the 
belief that currents of kva had been solidified there 
at some period before the construction of certain walls, 
and floors, and other works of Roman date. ** 

In the Oxford Museum, among the specimens of 
lava to which the dates are assigned, is one referred 
to A.D. 79, but there is no mode of proving it to have 
belonged to the eruption of that date. 

A second letter from Pliny to Tacitus (Epist. 20) 
was required to satisfy the curiosity of that historian ; 
especially as regards the events whidh happened under 
the eyes of his friend. Here it is, according to Mel- 
moth : — 

^Tlie letter which, in compliance with your request, 
I wrote to fovL concerning the death of my imcle, has 
raised, it seems, your curiosity to know what terrors 
and dangers attended me while I continued at llisenum : 
for there, I think, the account in my former letter 

broke off, 

( 

** Though my shocked soul recoils, my tongue shall tell.*' 

^ My uncle having left us, I pursued the studies which 
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prevented my going with him till it was timS to bathe. 
After which I went to supper, and from thence to bed, 
where my sleep was greatly broken and disturbed. 
There had been, for many days before, some shocks 
of an earthquake, which the less surprised us as they 
are extremely frequent in Campania ; but they were so 
particularly violent that night, that they not only shook 
everything about us, but seemed, indeed, to threaten 
total destruction. My mother flew to my chamber,^ 
where she found me rising in order to awaken her. 
We went out into a small court belonging to the house, 
which separated the sea from the buildings. As I was 
at that time but eighteen years of age, I know not 
whether I should call my behaviour, in this dangerous 
juncture, courage or rashness ; but I took up Livy, and 
amused myself witli turning over that authof, and even 
making extracts from him, as if all about me had been 
in full securityi» While we were in this posture, a friend 
of my uncle^s, who was just come from Spain to pay 
him a visit, joined us ; and observing me sitting with 
my mother with a book in my hand, greatly condemned 
her calmness at the same time that he reproved me for 
my careldss security. Nevertheless, I %till went on 
with my author. 

^ Though it was now morning, the light was exceed- 
ingly faint and languid; the buildings all around us 
tottered ; and though we stood upon open ground, yet 
as the place was narrow and confined, there wag no 
remaining there without certain and great danger : 
we therefore i-esolved to quit the town. The people 
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followed Us in the utmost consternation; and as to a 
mind distracted with terror every suggestion seems 
more prudent than its own^ pressed in great crowds 
about us in our way out. 

< ' Being got at a convenient distance from the houses, 
we stood stilly in the midst of a most dangerous and 
dreadful scene. The chariots which we had ordered to 
be drawn out were so agitated backwards and forwards, 
^though upon the most level ground, that we could not 
keep them steady, even by supporting them with large 
stones. The sea seemed to roll back upon itself, and to 
be driven from its banks by the convulsive motion of 
the earth: it is certain at least the shore was con- 
siderably enlarged, and many sea animals were left 
upon it. On the other side a black and dreadful cloud, 
bursting with an igneous serpentine vapour, darted out 
a long train of fire, resembling flashes of lightning, but 
much largef. Upon this our Spanish friend, whom 
I mentioned above, addressing himself to my mother 
and me with great warmth and earnestness ; " If your 
brother and your uncle,^^ said he, is safe, he certainly 
wishes you to be so too ; but if he perished, it was his 
desire, no do^ubt, that you might both survive h'ltti : 
why therefore do you delay your escape a moment 
We could never think of our own safety, we.Gfid, while 
we were uncertain of his. Hereupon our friend left us, 
and withdrew with the utmost precipitation. Soon 
afterward, the cloud seemed to descend, and cover the 
whole ocean ; as it certainly did the island of Caprese, 
and the promontory of Misenum. My mother strongly 
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conjured me to make my escape at any ratef whidi, as 
I was young, I might easily do j as foi« herself, she said, 
her age and corpulency rendered all attempts of that 
sort impossible, tiowever, she would willingly meet 
death, if she could have the satisfaction of seeing thirt 
she was «iot the occasion of mine. But I absolutely 
refused to leave her, and taking her by the hand, I led 
her on; she complied with great reluctance, and not 
without many repi;oaches to herself for retarding m\^ 
flight. 

^ The ashes now began to fall upon us, though in no 
great quantity. I turned my head, and observed behind 
us a thick smoke, which came rolling after us like a 
torrent. I proposed, while we yet had any light, to 
turn out of the high road, lest she should be pressed to 
death in the dark by the crowd that followed us. We 
had scarce stepped out of the path, when darkness over- 
spread us, notdike that of a cloudy night, or when there 
is no moon, but of a room when it is shut up and all 
the lights extinct. Nothing then was to be heard but 
the shrieks of women, the screams of children, and the 
cries of men ; some calling for their children, others for 
their parents, others for their husbands.., and ’only dis- 
tinguishing each other by their voices ; one lamenting 
his own fate, another that of his family; some wishing 
to die from the very fear of dying; some lifting their 
hands to the gods ; but the greater part imagining that 
the last and eternal night was come, which was to de- 
stroy the gods and the world together. " Among them 
were some who augmented the real terrors by imaginary 
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ones^ and^ made the frighted multitade falsely believe 


that Misenum \vfas actaally in flames. 

' At length a glimmering light appeared^ which we 
imagined to be rather the forerunner of an approaching 
burst of flames^ as in truth it was^ than the return of 
day. However^ the fire fell at a distance from us ; then 
again we were immersed in thick darkness^ and a heavy 
shower of ashes rained upon us^ which we were obliged 
^very now and then to shake off^ gtherwise we should 
have been crushed and buried in the heap. 

* 1 might boast that^ during all this scene of horror^ 
not a sigh or expression of fear escaped from roep had 
not my support been founded in that miserable, though 
strong consolation, that all mankind were involved in 
the same calamity, and that I imagined I was perishing 
with the world itself! At last this dreadful darkness 
was dissipated by degrees, like a cloud of smoke ; the 
real day returned, and soon the sun appeared, though 
very faintly, and as when an eclipse is coming on. 
Every object that presented itself to our eyes (which 
were extremely weakened) seemed changed, being covered 
over with white ashes, as with a deep snow. We 
returned to IVJisenum, where we refreshed ourselves as 
well as we could, and passed an anxious night between 
hope and fear : though indeed with a much larger share 
of the latter ; for the earthquake still continued, while 
several enthusiastic people [lymphati] ran up and down, 
heigljtening their own and their friends^ calamities by 
terrible predictions. However, my mother and I, not- 
withstanding the danger we had passed, and that which 



still threatened us, had no thonghts of leaving the place 
till we should receive some account froid my uncle. 

^And now you will read this narrative without any 
view of inserting it in your history^ of which it is by no 
means worthy; and indeed^ you must impute it to youf 
own request if it shall [not even] deserve the trouble of 
a letter. Farewell ! ' 

In this narrative^ full as it is of the personal feelings 
and fancies of the young philosopher^ it is remarkable.^ 
that he does not permit his pen to deviate into such 
important hearsay as that which must have met him 
at efiery turn — the destruction of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, and other places of less note on the populous 
coast (erat enim frequens amoenitas loci). Stabise and 
Misenum are described as both and equally covered 
with suffocating ashes, and threatened by flames ; but 
the former must have been known to have been over- 
whelmed, the •latter only exposed to temporary in- 
convenience and distress. Nor is this reticence Entirely 
balanced by the garrulity of any other writer, Roman 
or Greek. 

Martial indeed, writing only a few years later than 
the event, has preserved the memory of the unfortunate 
towns : — 

‘Hie est pampineis viridis modo Vesvius umbris, 

Presserat hie madidos nobilis uva lacus ; 

Hsbc juga, quam Nisaa colles, plus Bacchus amavit, 

Hoc nuper Satyri monte dedere choros; 

H»c Veneris sedes, Lacedsemone gratior illi ; 

Hie locus Herculeo nomine cluus erat : 

Cuncta jacent flammis, et tristi mersa favilla, 

Nec superi vellent hoc licuisse sibi.’ 
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Dion Cassius, writing about A. D. 230 — after a century 
and a half had ^sjtread other clouds than its own over 
the history of Vesuvius — ^presents us with some floating 
' traditi6ns regarding the great eruption, which he had 
Sbllected during his residence in Campania. After 
describing the actual appearance of the moftntain, he 
goes on to say 

^ Such is Vesuvius, and these things take place in it 
<aalmost every year. But all eruptions which have 
happened since, though they may have appeared un- 
usually great to those even who have been accustomed 
to such sights, would be trifling, even if collecte(> into 
one, when compared to what occurred at the time of 
which we speak. Many huge men, surpassing human 
stature, such as the giants are described to have been, 
appeared wandering in the air and upon the earth, at 
one time frequenting the mountain, at another the fields 
and cities in its neighbourhood. Afterwards came 
great droughts and violent earthquakes, so that the 
whole plain boiled and bubbled, and the hills leaped, 
and there were noises underground like thunder, and 
above ground like roaring, and the sea made a noise, 
and the bea\icns sounded, and then suddenly a mighty 
crash was heard, as if the mountains were coming 
together, and first great stones were thrown ip to the 
very summits, then mighty fires and immense smoke, 
so that the whole air was overshadowed, and the sun 
entwely hidden as in an eclipse. 

^ Thus, day was turned into night, and light into 
darkness, and some thought the giants w^ere rising again, 
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(for many phantoms of them were seen in the smoke, 
and a blast, as if of trumpets, was heand,) while Others 
believed that the earth was to return to chaos, or to 
be consumed by lire. Therefore men fled, some from 
the houses out into the ways, others that were withontj 
into their .houses; some quitted the land for the sea, 
some the sea for the land, being confounded in mind, and 
thinkiag every place at a distance safer than where they 
were. Meanwhile an inexpressible quantity of. dust; 
was blown out, and filled land, sea, and mr : which did 
much other mischief to men, fields, end cattle, and 
destriyed all the birds, and fishes, and besides buried 
two entire cities, Herculaneum and Pompeii, while the 
population was sitting in the theatre. For this dust 
was so abundant, that it reached Ainca, Syria, and 
Egypt, and filled the air above Borne, and over-clouded 
the sun ; which caused much fear for many days, men 
neither knowing nor being able to conjecture what had 
happened. But they thought that everything was to 
be thrown into infusion, the sun to fall extinguished 
to the earth, the earth to rise to the sky. At* the time, 
however, these ashes did them no harm, but subsequently 
t^by produced a pestilential disease ^ 

Here we have, in a vnld mixture of fable and tradition, 
such as the better age of Pliny would have scorned, 
the direct though brief statement of the destruction 
of two ancient and populous cities, which had stood 
for a th o u sftnd years without apprehension of danger. 

0 Dion. Caas. lib. Ixvi. This elegant version is taken from the ver) 
uaeful work, entitled Pompeii, U. K. S. voL i. p. i6. 
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Even tiul creduloos and imaginative author, however, 
mahiMi no mentiott of Stahue> which was evidently a 
eonnderahle port in a fertile territory. . ' 

Stabise was a town of importanw till it was destroyed 
by Ladus Sulla in the dvil war. Strahp does not men* 
tion it among towns on the coast. Pliny, Nat. Hist, 
lib. vii. 15, records its &te, as above stated, and adds 
that only scattered villages or villas occupied its die. It 
seems to have been remarkable for a cold acidulated 
medicinal water and was famous for healthy springs 
and wholesome milk^ and patients used to resort to 
it to drink the same^ Castellammare^ which stands^ 
at least in part^ upon the ruins of Stabice^ is still 
famous for its mineral waters and its fine refreshing 
climate — cool in a warm region. There are many 
springs^ and^ as usual in such a case^ they have 
various qualities^ chalybeate^ carbonated^ and sul- 
phuretted^ as at Harrogate. * 

Some amusement was also found in fishings as we 
learn from Plin, Nat. Hist, xxxii. 2, who says of some 
fishes called melanuri (black-tails) : ' In the Stabian 
district of Campania^ at the rock of Hercules^ melanuri 
eagerly take bread thrown into the sea, but will hot 
approach a hook however well baited.^ 

This place, ten miles from Vesuvius, wjis over- 
whelmed with dry ashes, and lapilli, of which the 
largest, seen by Sir W. Hamilton, weighed less than 
one ounce. It was partially re-occupied. 

^ Plin. Nat. Hist. xxxi. 2 , 

• Symm. fip. vi. 17 (18), and Columella, lib. xv. 133 : — 

* Fontibus et Stabias celebres et Vesvia rtira.’ 
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A few traces of the old town have been recovered^ 
and some fragments of ancient sculpt^, stucco paint- 
ingSj and papjnn were obtained^ but the ercavations 
have not been prosecuted since the latter part of the 
last century. • 

Pompeii^ to which we now tum^ has a name of 
dubious birth. Supposing it to be of Greek origin^ 
the word with its congeners, suggests itself; and 

Solinus (third century) bids us to adopt this, in allusion^ 
to processions which he says accompanied the celebra- 
tion of the victories of Hercules when his fleet was 
at tite mouth of the Sarnus. If this be not accepted, 
let the Phoenicians have tKeir hearing, for whom in- 
genious etymology has advanced the claim of the roots 
Pum Peeah, ^ mouth of burning furnace and geology 
helps the ^contentions by affirming that the city was 
built on a volcanic mound. 

Pompeii ha# a history, short indeed, but of an exciting 
character. Strj^bo tells us that, like Herculaneum, it 
was first held by the Oscans, then occupied by Etruscans 
and Pelasgians, who were followed by the Samnites ; 
these in their turn expelled by the Romans Forced at 
first into the Cumsean league, which probably embraced 
the whole Bay of Naples, and afterwards transferred 
to the victorious Etruscans, it became at length a tur- 
bulent municipality of the great republic which had 
spread itself on every side from the conquering city on 
the Tiber. Situated in a very fertile region, it w^ the 
trading port for the inland cities of Nola, Nuceria, and 

^ Strabo, Geography, lib. v. 
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AcerrsB, and imported and exported for these flourishing 
places through ^many ages^ by means of a navigable 
river, the Samo, which is now a mere brook, occa- 
sionally swollen to a torrent. If not actually on the 
«ea-shore at the mouth of the river, it must have been 
nearer to it than now, for the sea-bed has been raised 
by volcanic agency so as to leave dry a broad tract 
between Pompeii and the sea; in fact sea-shells and 
^sea-sand are stated to have been found in the almost 
flat space between the city and the sea. At some early 
time the sea undoubtedly washed the base of the low 
moimd on which Pompeii was built, and it isfmost 
probable that this was the case in historic time, for 
surely here, as at Herculaneum, and StabisB, and 
Puteoli, the ancient maritime people who established 
their colony on the Samo would secure for it an avail- 
able frontage to the sea. It may be some confirmation 
of this that rings by which vessels might be moored are 
said to have been found near tlie • Seagate/ It is also 
stated that flights of steps have been found at Pompeii, 
such as must have led down to the water^s edge. And 
Sir C. Lyell*, in his remarks on this, observes that the 
lowest of thejp are said to be still on a level with the 
sea ; from which it may perhaps be concluded that the 
ground on which Pompeii stands has not been materially 
changed in level since an early date. But this does not 
prevent the adoption of the current belief that the 
whole shore-line has been repelled from the low Pom- 
peiian cliff ; and this repulsion is hardly to be explained 
t Principles of Geology, bk. ii. chap, xu vol. ii. p. loo, 5 th edit. 
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by volcanic accumulations falling on the shallow sea-bed^ 
without change of level. All round the* Bay of Naples, 
proofs more or less suggestive of partial elevation of 
the shore present themselves to observation and inter- 
pretation. • 

Finally, 4t became a fa&hionable watering-place, the 
home of wealth and dissipation, with a handsome 
forum* and a noble amphitheatre. Columella notiees 
it favourably: — 

'Qusb dulcis Pompeia pains vicma salinis 
Herculeis 

Thg earliest portions of the stone walls of Pompeii 
have the chamcter of solidity and simplicity which 
belongs to their remote construction; the stones are 
laid without mortar in parallel, or almost parallel, courses, 
but they are not squared at the ends, and the joints are 
not vertical, as in all the later styles of Greece and 
Etruria. Nor is it the earliest style of wall, built of 
unhewn polygonal stones, usually called Cyclopsean, and 
exemplified in Mycense, for that was not bedded at all, 
but it may be regarded as of the intermediate age 
to which spmc walls yet visible at Cumae belong — ^let 
u^*call it Pelasgian. ^ 

The peculiarities of the Cyclopaean, Pelasgian, and 
several later styles, are in a great degree dependent on 
the nature and ordinary divisions of the rocks of the 
district. Mr. Pentland has made the suggestive remark 
that the polygonal style, in its perfection, occurs only 
in limestone districts, and his observations apply as well 
*• Lib. XV. 135. 
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to the old Apennine cities as to Greece and other coun- 
tries which he Ibas explored*. In the Campanian plain, 
granular tufa, easily wrought, calcareous travertine of 
firmer consistenqj', hard lava of ancient date, and hrick.< 
^'of good quality were at the disposal of the builders. 



IHayram I. Street in Pompeii, shewing the polygonal pavement 
and the ntepping-Btones. • 


c c 

All were employed : lava, travertine, and tufa, without 
mortar, in the walls ; hard lava in the street' pfivement ; 
bricks in later Constructions, with marbles, statues, 
stucco, and wall-painting. 

^^Rude polygonal walls are formed in some tracts of granite and 
syenite, as. at Mount Sorrel, of blocks of all sizes and magnitudes, 
with or without mortar. These walls are of various dates, none very 
ancient. 
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Of all that meets the eye in the interior o# Pompeii 
nothing appears so old in style as the pavement^ which, 
except by occasional mendings, may be readily believed 
to have been laid by Pelasgian hands at the building 
of the city. This polygonal pavement — ^its hard solic^ 
blocks wor/i by the traflSic of a thousand years before 
the beginning of our era, specially planned for the pas- 
sage of the bigae, between raised footways with con- 
venient stepping-stones — excites, and deserves to excite, 
more wonder than all the bright columns, and baths, 
and fountains, and grottoes, and flesh-coloured frescoes, 
of thij gay and luxurious city. 

Of other sights, few interested us more than the 
dwelling of the careful artisan, whose oven is like our 
own, but whose mill for corn-grinding is that of the 
Hebrew and Oriental, if not of all early nations; the 
hand-mill of Scripture, the quern of our own country. 

Among other joints jof wall structure, useful to be con- 
sidered by British archaeologists, is the character of the 
stone- work called*^ opus reticulatum,^ which appears in 
so many of the Boman walls of all ages and uses. 
The small squared stones, squared at least in front, 
plated diagonally in the building, give a somewhat 
picturesque surface, probably worth the attention of our 
^revivalists.:^ and occasionally the curious fact appears 
of the superior durability of Boman or Cumsean mortar 
to the Campanian stone : for this is often eaten away 
by time, while the mortar is prominent like the cell- 
walls of the honeycomb. In this ' opus reticulatum^ Ve 
may see the origin of herring-bone Saxon work, the 

D 
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to . laminar rtone employed by 
13^ 1^ samecn^ « . 

. AimiSier tldiiir of interest in th<^ old 'nraillfl is i3ie 
stmctore of tbe bonding courses, which are usually 



Diagram IL Intebiob of Baker's House in Pompeii, with tbe hand- 
mill and oven. The house-pavement is polygonal, as is that 
of the street with its curb-stone border. 


employed to ^tie together^ and strengthen the brick- 
work. In England the Roman camp walls at York • 
and Silchester may be cited for examples of this im- 
portant feature, the York bond being made of broad 
bricks (twenty inches square) laid in several courses 
among squared small stone, the Silchester work being 
made of broad stones laid among flint-work ; the flints 
in one case and the stone in the other being set and 
‘ run together ' by a liquid mortar. Very much broader 
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bricks than any seen in England are found ift Homan 
and earlier than Bomian buildings in Etfuria and Cam- 
pania. They are laid in horizontal bourses for the same 
bonding purposes in Pompeii and at Cumse^ especially 
in the magnificent arch over the road to the latter city.# 
We might with advantage employ such a method in our 
day^ especially as the economy and comfort of good dry 
brick buildings become better appreciated among us. 

Pompeii was overwhelmed with dry ashes; in fact 
light-coloured pumiceous lapilli. Some of the stones were 
found by Hamilton to weigh eight pounds. He sup- 
poses only one continuous ashy shower — or at least the 
shower of one eruption, that of a.d. 79. The stones 
were found to be of less and less magnitude as the 
observer passed toward Castellammare, where none 
could be found equal to one ounce in weight. 

Sir C. Lyell gives the following section of the 
materials which fell on Pompeii, and lay in thin 

horizontal strata near the amphitheatre (a.d. 1828): — 

• 

1. Black sparkling sand, from the eruption of 

1S22, containing minute regularly formed 

crystals of augite and tourmaline from ft. in. 

2 tp 3 in 02^ 

2. Vegetable mould .. .. 30 

3. Brown incoherent tuff, full of pisolitic globules 

in layers, from ^ in. to 3 in. in thickness . 16 

4. Small BcorisB and white lapilli .. .. 03 

5. Brown earthy tuff, with numerous pisolitic 

globules .. .. .. 09 

6. Brown earthy tuff with lapilli divided into 

layers .. .. .. .. .. 40 

7. Layers of whitish lapilli 01 

8. Grey solid tuff .. .. .. .. ••03 

9. Pumice and white lapilli . . . . o 3 • 


10 4 

^ Not usually mentioned among Vesuvian minerals. 
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Near tSbe north-western gate of Pompeii may be seen 
part of the old^ground on which and against which some 
of the houses were built. Lapilli — whitish pumice— 
about two feet thick, may be seen covering several 
parallel layers of pale brown tuff, with bands of 
' mesolites/ (as the guides called the soft pisolitic 
globules,) and layers of ashes and fragments, in all 
about five feet. In another place, similar layers, and 
above them irregular cellular masses of leucitic scoriae, 
and leucitic lava — looking like the top or ^ colmo ^ of a 
^ corrente.^ The crystals of leucite are very numerous, 
and may be gathered in dozens. There is no -doubt 
about the fact that Pompeii was built on a mass of 
volcanic aggregates derived from Somma, among whose 
products leucite is frequent. Professor Forbes assures 
us that ^ even below the buildings of Pompeii vegetable 
mould is found, and no less than three successive strata 
of black lava containing leucite, which carry us back 
to the most remote antiquity V 

If Pompeii was destroyed by one eruption, Hercu- 
laneum, nearer to the focus of mischief, was injured by 
several assaults, and buried under a deeper lead of ruins. 

This city is more frequently named in Roman story 
than its neighbour Pompeii, to which it may perhaps 
have borne the same relation that an old coynty and 
seaport town bears to a modem watering-place. For 
it was a sea-port; or rather Retina was its port, 
succeeded by Resina. Its traditions go back to the 

1 Physical Notices of the Bay of Naples, Brewstei^s Edinburgh 
Journal, lo, p. 129. 
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heroic age^ and centre in Hercules. The name tells us 
so much — ^the spelling being, in Cicero and Pliny, Her- 
culanium; in Livy and Seneca, Herculaneum; in Strabo^ 
"HpdK\Hov. Ovid calls it Urbs Herculea ; and we have 
already seen the reference to it in Martial. A claim • 
is however set up for Phoenicia, and Her-Koli, ' burning 
mountain,^ is submitted for approval. Strabo describes 
it as terminating by a projection into the sea, and 
ventilated by the south-west wind [Africus], so as to 
be remarkably healthy. 

On this devoted place, ash]/ showers and mud 
eruptions have been poured several times since it was 
known to the classical authors who have mentioned it. 
Sir W. Hamilton says, — ^ The matter which covers . 
the ancient town of Herculaneum is not the pro- 
duce of one eruption only; for there are evident 
marks that the matter of six eruptions has taken 
its course over ttiat which lies immediately above the 
town, and was the cause of its destruction. These 
strata are either of lava or burnt matter^ with veins 
of good soil between them™. The stratum of erupted * 
matter that immediately covers the town, and with which 
th» theatre and most of the houses were filled, is not 
of that foul vitrified matter called lava, but of a sort 
of soft stone, composed of pumice, ashes, and burnt 
matter. It is exactly of the same nature with what 
is called here the Naples stone : the Italians distinguish 
it by the name of tiifa, and it is in generid use 

In these layers of soil^ Lippi states that he collected a considerable 
number of land-shells. 
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bailding. Its colour is usually that’ of our freestone, but 
sometimes tinned with grey, green, and yellow j and 
the pumice stones with which it ever abounds are some- ^ 
times lai^ and sometimes small .* it varies likewise in 

• its degree of solidity/ 

He goes on to say, that after comparing this tufa 
with the diy pozzolana, and the substance of the new 
mountain near Pozzuoli, he is convinced that the first 
matter that issued from Vesuvius and covered Her- 
culaneum was in a state of liquid mud. A circumstance 
wbicb be regards as strongly favouring his opinion, 
was, that he saw the head of an antique statue dug 
out of this matter within the theatre of Herculaneum, 

* the impression of its face remaining to this day in the 
tufa, and might serve as a mould for a cast in plaster 
of Paris, being as perfect as any mould I ever saw 

The deposits which cover Herculaneum were found 
by Hamilton to be never less than seventy, but in some 
parts one hundred and twelve feet below the surface 
of the earth. Lyell, quoting De la Torre, informs us 
that there is in one part of this superposed mass a bed 
of true siliceous lava ; and as no such current is believed 
to have flpwed from Vesuvius till near one thousand 
years after the destruction of Herculaneum, ^we must 
conclude,^ Sir C. Lyell thinks, ^that a large.gfirt of the 
covering of Herculaneum was long subsequent to the 
first inhumation of the place.^ The lava current was 
probably that of a.d. 1631. There is no clear record of 
the previous eruptions, but all records are full of lacunae, 

“ Letter v. 
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and the early histoiy of VesuTias must be held to be 
broken by many. 

In consequence probably of the accnnralations over 
’ Herculanenm being laigdy composed of volcanic mud 
— ^whether thrown out of the crater^ as Hamiltoli 
thought, or gathered by the rains which often accom- 
pany ^eruptions — ^the state of prese^rvation of some ob- 
jects, especially papyri, is more favourable at this place 
than at Pompeii. 

Though but a small part of Herculaneum is yet 
explored, a difficult task to execute under the streets of 
a busy living town, — 'inter vivos mortua quaerentes' — 
the number of bronze statues and valuable sculptures 
found is considerable, and it is likely that further dis- 
coveries of high value to literature and art may reward 
the researches of regenerated Italy. 
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VESUVIUS IN ERUmON TO A.P. xSdo. 

I * VeeuviuB contamB inexhaagtible fountaios of firo.’ 

« Dion Gasbids. 

Thobqb we may adooit with Sir W. Hamilton that 
several eruptions of Vesuvius had spsfiad clouds of ashes 
and dischaiged rivers of mndover Hwoolaneum between 
A.D. 79 and a.d. 1036, when la^a is believed to have 
issued from the crater^ certainly the great convulsion in 
the reign of litas contini^ for a long>time to be in 
memory ai the one great ^ort of the volcano. Dion 
Cassius, writing in the early part of the third century, 
strongly expresses this freling, as we have seen in the 
previous chapter. With GUlen he records one eruption 
in |<he r^gh^f Severus, A.t>. 203. In his sixty-sixt^ 
Book he says, under the date»A.t;.o. 832,— . 

' A^ut this time happened in Campania som^ fearful 
and wonderiul events. In autumn arSse a mighty con- 
flagration.- ^The mountain Yesavius (BcciSfov), situate 
nea^'the seh and the city of Naples, possesses' inex- 
haustible fountains of fire ; and formerly it was all of 
equal heiglit, and the fire arose from the centre. For 
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le mvddla .pi^ crntnuned and,'.'£iiniad to adiM^ the 
jsfH9Q9lpt9ili^; cre^ preserve ancient height, bnf 
tilie boming parts wasted bj li||^ sinjk down and form 
a cavity, so that the whole moimtain (to .conqpaie; amali 
things with great) resembles an amphitheatre [kvjh}- 
ycrucy rua dedrpyj. And the summits [ds/ia] are' 
clothed with trees and vines, but the interior ciide is 
abandoned to fire, and throws up smoke by day and 
flame by night, as if many and various kinds of incense 
were rising. And it always is so, with more or less 
intensity, and oftan ashes are projected and &11 in 
great quantity, and stones thrown up, under the in- 
fluence of the wind [Srov ivo ‘Kveifuxros iitPiatrSif]. And 
the mountain echoes and beflows, because it has not 
wide but narrow and secret air-passages [dvavvods] 

From this account one may probably conclude that 
nothing like the modem cone of Vesuvius was known ; 
but that some idea was preserved of a mountain-top, 
more elevated and more contracted, than that left a^r 
the eruption of a.i>. 79. Also it seems a :^r inference 
that many eruptions before his day, and during his own 
experience, passed without special record by Dion. 

Ghden is usually quoted for an account of this eraption. 
What I find on the subject is in his fifth byok, where, . 


« This tnuialation is made from the text of Bdmanu^ fid. jfgo, 
lil{. Ixvi. tit. xL cap. ei. Another tnmilation ie given in Pompeii, 
vol. L 
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speaking of the quality of the air and agreeable con- 
ditions of life at TabifiB [Stabi©], he mentions Vc- 
savios:— ^ 

*ln the depth of the bay is another mountain^ and 
not an inconsiderable one, which both the older Boman 
historians and the more diligent moderns name Vesuvius 
— a celebrated and well-known name^ on account of the 
fire which is thrown up from the mountain. Which 
thing seems to me to conduce not a little to the dr3mess 
of the air; moreover, there is no stagnant' water, nor 
any marsh, nor any considerable river in the bay. 
[Before a.d. 79 the Same was navigable.] Vesuvius 
is exposed to all the winds from the north and north- 
west, and abundance of ashes is driven from it to the 
sea — ^the products of the combustion within.^ 

In A.D. 472 an eruption is reported to have occurred 
which covered all Europe with fine ashes, and spread 
alarm even at Constantinople, where *it was comme- 
morated annually on the eighth ,of the Ides of 
November. The Emperor Leo retired from the capital 
on this occasion^. 

A.D. Marcus Aurelius Cassiodorus; Consul at 

Borne under Theodorie, in the fiftieth letter of his 
fourth Book describes the injuries caused by this 
eruption in Campania. The following account refers 
to this eruption, and perhaps to the previous one 

' Procopius in Campania got together 500 souldiers, 
and ships freighted with com, and when Antonina 
came, she took care with him to set out the fleet. 

^ Sigonius, Hist, of the Western Empire, Bk. xiv. 
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Vesuvius then bellowed^ but did not cast up, which 
was expected : and the inhabitants were terribly 
frighted. This mountain stands eight miles three- 
quarters from Naples northward, steep, and thick with 
wood below, and i^bove craggy and vtoy wild. At tlte 
top is a deep cave, seeming to reach to the bottom of the 
mountaine, and if you peep in, you may see fire, which 
ordinarily keeps in, not troubling the people. But 
when the mountain bellowes like an Oxe, soon after it 
casts out far away a huge quantity of cynders, which 
catching a man upon the way, he hath no means to 
save his life : if it falls upon houses, they fall with the 
weight : if the wind blow stiff, it rises past ones sight, 
and is carryed by the wind to very farr countryes. They 
say it fell once in Constantinople, which so frightened 
the citizens, that to this day they have yearly publick 
supplications to appease God : and that another time it 
fell in Tripolis. Formerly this bellowing came every 
lOO yeares or ^ more, but since oftner. When the 
Vesuvius casts out cynders, they are contident of a 
plentifull year: the aire about it is pure, and none 
more healthy: that the Physitians send thither men 
ofar gone in consumptions J 

A.D. 685. Sabellius, Sigonius, and Paulus Diaconus 
are quoted as authorities. 

A.D. 993. On the authority of Glabrus Budolphus, 
a monk of Cluny. 

^ Procopius’ Histoiy of the Gothic Wurrs, Eoglished by Penry 
Holcroft, Knight. London : Printed for Humphrey Moseley, and are 
to be sold at his shop at the Princes Armea in St. Paul's Churchyard. 
1653. Book ii. chap, iv. 
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We BOW enter upon a senes of eruptions with useful 
general guides^ D. Ignazio SorrentinOj Sacerdote Secolare 
della Torre*del Greco, whose work, entitled Istoria del 
Monte Vesuvio, appeared in A.n. I 734 > Padre 
Della Torre, whose volumes, entitled Storia e Penomini 
del Vesuvio, a.d. 1758, and Incendio del Vesuvio, 
A.D. 1767, were printed at Kaples in the years named. 

A.D. 1036. Francis Scot, in his Itineraiy of Italy, 
relates, concerning this eruption, that it happened not 
only from the top but from the sides, and that its burn- 
jiig* products ran to the sea. 

A.T}. 1049. Marsicanus, a monk of Monte Cassino, 
reports the lava-currents as running to the sea. 

A.D. 1138. Mentioned in the Chronicle of Monte 
Cassino. 

A.D. 1139. Sorrentino reports, on the authority of 
Falcone Beneventano, Secretary to Pope Innocent II, that 
Vesuvius erupted with a great conflagration for eight 
days (ignem validum et flammas projecit), and threw 
up so much dust and stones for thirty days, that the 
whole interior was consumed. The crater, he says, 
remained empty from this time to a.d. 1634. From 
A.D.'ii39 to A.D. 1 63 T no important eruption is admitted 
by Sorrentino ; and Sir W. Hamilton says, ^ There was 
no eruption from the great crater of Vesuviti| from 
the year 1139 to the great eruption of 1631, and the 
top of the mountain began to lose all signs of fire.^ 
The following are, however, mentioned. 

A.D. 1306. On the authority of Leandro Alberti in 
his Description of Italy. 
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A.1). 1500^ On tbe lepoft of Dr. Atn|^rogrio Leone da 
Nola^ who epeaks of an eruption of ashes. 

According to Sir W. Hamilton^ the lists of eruptions 
of ^tna and Vesuvius which he gives could not have 
been compiled but for the curious fact that sacreh 
imag^ and vestments were employed to stop the fury 
of the (ires— the veil of St. Agatha in Sicily^ and the 
relics of St. Januarius at Naples; the record of the 
triumphant interference of the saints being carefully 
preserved by the priests. The inhabitants of Naples^ he 
remarks, in a letter to Sir Joseph Banks, Oct. i, a.d. 
1779, little attention to Mount Vesuvius, though 

in full view of the greatest part of it, that he is con- 
vinced many of its eruptions pass quite unnoticed by at 
least two-thirds of them. 

In December, a,v. 1631, occurred the great con- 
vulsion, whose memorials are written widely on the 
w^^estem face of Vesuvius in ruined villages, and left in 
layers of ashes ^over hundreds of miles of country, 
or in heaps of mud swept down by hot-water floods 
from the crater. The crater itself was dissipated in 
the convulsion. The Abate Giulio Cesare Braccini, who 
examined the mountain not long before ^he eruption 
of A.D. 1631, found apparently no cone or mount like the 
modem Vesuvius. 'The crater was five miles in cir- 
cumference, and about a thousand paces deep^ ; its sides 
were' covered with forest-trees and brushwood, and at 

^ The meaning -may perhaps be so many paces of sloping descent. 
One thousand paces make a geographical mile : each pace equals 6*1 13 
English feet : a palm is 10^ inches. 
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the bottom there was a plain on which cattle gfraased. 
In the woody parts boars frequently harboured. 
In the midst of the plain^ within the crater, was a 
narrow passage, through which, by a winding path, 
you could' descend about a mile amongst rocks and 
stones till you came to another more spacious plain, 
covered with ashes; in this plain were three little pools 
placed in the triangular form, one towards the edst, of 
Ao^ waterj corrosive and bitter beyond measure ; another 
towards the west, of water salter than that of the sea ; 
the third of hot water that had no particular taste/ 

In this account, extracted by Sir W. Hamilton from 
Sorrentino, the whole is rather confused. Still we per- 
ceive that the mountain had, after long rest, assumed 
much of the aspect which it wore at the first opening 
of its history in the days of Spartacus. A crater five 
miles in circumference would correspond pretty nearly 
with that which served the gladiators for a camp. The 
repose of centuries was broken by a convulsion as 
terrible as any on record. 

Six months of continued earthquakes, which grew 
more violent toward the end of a.d. 16^1, heralded 
the eruption, which, as usual, began by terrific noisgs 
in the interior of the mountain, like a tempestuous sea ; 
as if a body of water, like that of the river, l^ragone 
(a branch of the Samo), had been swallowed up. Some 
of the neighbouring people ascended the mountain, and 
found the vast crater full, and beginning to smoke 
from some liquid parts. The inhabitants of the coast 
were thus warned, and had several days to arrange for 
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their safety, hut in the end a great part of ^orre dd 
Greco was destroyed^ and a like fate overtook Besina 
and Granatello^ with a great loss of life^ r^orted at 
18^000 persons. 

It was in the morning of Wednesday^ December i6th^ 
A.D. 1631^ that the eruption began^ with uncommon force^ 
from a point on the depressed broad cone of that day, 
which' in no degree represented the Vesuvius of our 
time, exactly west of the axis of fire. This is according 
to the map of M. Le Hon, and is probably correct. It 
is a quarter from which many eruptions have happened, 
^he lava, whether it came from the edge or flank of the 
broad open crater of Braccini, may be supposed to have 
started at about 3,000 feet above the sea level, and to 
liave gathered in the Piano della Ginestra and flowed 
round to the Pedimentina, threatening at once Besina, 
Torre del Greco, and Torre delP Annunziata. Nor were 
its warnings vain. Bight downward in several streams 
over the steep circular edge of the ancient crater of 
Somma, for a lal’ge part of its western outline, a 
quadrant of the circumference, the lava rushed forward 
and reached, the sea-coast at twelve or thirteen points, 
often in broad masses which still cap the cliffs of looser 
materials. The length of some of the streams of lava 
was five miles ; the interval between their extremities, 
seven and a-half. 

Still more astonishing were the vast columns of dust 
and vapour, which rose above the mountain in the 
traditional form of the pine-tree, and then, transported 
by the winds, passed over a hundred miles of country. 
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and even reached the Adriatic and Constantinople. The 
moving clouds were highly charged with electricity, 
and darted ferilli on all sides to the destruction of men 
mid animals. Clouds condensed into tmnpests of rain, 
«and hot water from the mountain, mixed with volcanic 
mod, deluged the nmghboorhood, and even reached Nola 
and the Apennines. In this violent paroxysm the whole 
top of the mountain is believed to have been swepf away, 
and the edge of the great crateral hollow which took its 
place greatly lowered. Nor was the sea unmoved. It 
retired during the violent earthquakes, and then re- 
turned full thirty paces beyond its former limit. 

'Braccini, in his accoimt of the eruption of a.d. 1631, 
says that he found many sorts of sea-shells on Vesuvius 
after that eruption; and P. Ignatio, in his account of 
the same eruption, says that he and his companion 
picked up many shells at that time upon the mountain. 
This circumstance would induce one to believe that the 
water thrown out of Vesuvius during that formidable 
eruption came from the sea V 

After this terrific disturbance, itself sixteen centuries 
removed from the ever-memorable Plmian.,catastrophe, 
Vesuvius has never been really at rest ; but no follow!^ 
eruption for more than a century appears to have come 
up to the popular idea of a grand convulsion. It lyould 
seem .that after the extraordinary evacuation 0^ the 
large crateral space in a.d. 1631, the usual process was 
rraumed, by which it was partly refilled and the funnel 
choked. 


« Hamilton, Letter v. 
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In July, 1660, a considerable ejection *of ashes 
occurred, which cleared out the crater, changing its 
aspect, and left an abyss in the interior^ with an esti- 
mated depth of a,ooo paces, inacoeraible through the 
8tee]^ess of the* walls'. The circuit is stated at five* 
miles. 

After A.D. i 65 o Vesuvius was in frequent but not 
strong^ eruption. According to Sorrentino, once a year, 
every two, or at most every three years, it erupted, and 
then ceased for six years. During much of this period 
three mouths were in feeble eruption, raising the level 
of the interior; three eruptive mouths were noticed by 
Sorrentino in a.d. 1670, perhaps corresponding with the 
three pools mentioned by Braccini before the eruption 
of A.D. 1631. 

In A.D. i682j earthquakes, happening in August, 
alarmed the inhabitants of Torre, who according to 
their custom ascended Vesuvius to observe its condition. 
On the 12th the three mouths became active; the great 
^ pine-tree ^ of clouds, flame, cinders, and stones arose, 
producing great terror, and much religious exercise, 
which Sorrentino describes in a lively manner. One 
of. the explosions shook a chandelier fron^the altar 
in the church of Santa Croce. Some of the Torresians 
expecting a return of the disasters of a.d. 1631, and that 
the sea would flow into Vesuvius, watchmen were sta- 
tioned on the mountain, and by the sea-side, to give 
notice of the danger. Falling without rain, the dry 

' Sorrentino, Bk. ii. cap. i. p. iii : 'Da niun lato si potera die- 
cendere.* 
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tii^ di$ no^giest hana, about .Torre dd Greco, to 
and other frait. 

By the changes effected on this oooasiou and in fol* 
lowing years, the orater was agam partly filled, and 
* ashes accumulated in its centre, but no discharge hap« 
pened from the summit till a.d. 1694. 

A.D. 1685. For three years the often troubled and 
altered crater was at rest : peasants and citizens looked 
over the edg^ into a cavernous and broken surface^ to 
the depths of which they could not penetrate. In 
October, 1685, Sorrentino ascended the mountain 
with some clerical companions at night, to watch the 
phsenomemt; and found stones falling beyond the crater, 
op the slope of the mountain. Alarmed in time, they 
hurried to the hermitage of San Salvatore, and saw, on 
looking back, the spot where they had stationed them- 
selves covered with great stones which had been thrown 
out. A considerable eruption followed, which left a ^new 
mountain^ within, and higher than the old one, and 
visible from Naples. Sorrentino remembered no further 
eruption till a.d. 1689 ; at least none worthy of record; 

^ small eruptions there may have been, however, for such 
have hardly ever been counted or kept in memory/ 

A.D. 1689. A considerable eruption. The large crater 
was nearly filled by successive ejections, whi<^ had so 
increased the small cone in it, as to give the appearance 
of a single cone 300 palms higher than before. This, 
to place, was where Vesuvius now stands, but as to 
height, was very much inferior. 

A.D. 1594. April 13, a stream of lava ran from the 
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little <ione just desmbed^ into the deep Fqfwp d^ Cbryij 
near the Salvatore^ like black pitch. ^ Here it divided, 
into two branches^ one of which appeared fifteen palms 
wide an^ eight deep. The eruption lasted altogether 
fifteen daysj and in the course of it threatened Giorgio 
a Cremano^ Resina^ and Torre del Greco. 

A.D. 1696. No sign of further disturbance till July 
of this year^ when the summit of the small discharging 
cone was found to be covered with sulphur^ a sign of 
approaching eruption, which did in fact occur from the 
31st of July to the loth of August, or some days later. 

A,D, i6gy. On the fifteenth of September, the cone 
on the mountain burst, and through three apertures an 
immense current flowed, and the volcano continued to 
mianifest activity till November. 

The mountain continued to smoke continually from the 
latter part of a.d. 1697 ; and in the beginning of May, 
1698, the fumes changed colour, earthquakes occurred, 
and quickly were seen flames over the furnace mouths 
of the volcano. On the 19th, the fire gathered strength, 
with tremendous crashes, and earth-shakings, and in- 
creased day by day, till on the a5th, a torrent rushed 
dotVn towards Resina, spread on the Plain, andkdividing 
into two streams, one running toward the Salvatore, the 
other towards the Posso dei Corvi. These currents ceased 
on the 28th, and then an overflow «came from the 
summit, running toward Torre del Greco, till the 2nd 
of June. After the currents had expended themselves^ 
great explosions of ashes occurred, and heavy rains, 
which did far greater mischief to vines and growing 
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plants than dry ashes usually do. The dust-showers 
reached Capri^ Sorrento, Castellamxnare, Gragnano, and 
Iiettera, and everywhere proved very hurtful^ through 
the ^ pestiferous water ^ which accompanied them. On 
* the 14th of May, at 10 o^clock, before the eruption 
began, the water shallowed five successive times in 
the Bay of Napless. In one part of this eruption 
the ejected matters are said to have been raised many 
miles (molte miglia) in the air — with terrible thunder 
and lightning. This very considerable eruption lasted 
till the middle of July, and at the close the crater was 
full of lava and stony masses, — one fierce explosion at 
the end. 

About the commencement of the eighteenth century 
original sources of information begin to be accessible 
to the English reader, and English writers of credit 
become authorities of value. Sorrentino and Della Torre 
are still our trusty guides. 

In A.D. 1701, Vesuvius resumed activity. On the 
1st of July occurred a terrible shock, with a globe of 
dust and stones; immediately afterwards a fissure 
opened at the foot of the mountain on the* eastern side, 
whence ‘dame the roar and flame of the volcano, "hnd 
a ^ pine-tree^ of great height containing ashes and 
atones. * \ 

On the and <Jf July, a torrent of fire swept over the 
edge of the old mountain; then it divided into two 
‘streams, one, the larger, running by the Cognolo 


8 Sorrentino^ Bk. ii. cap. yii. 
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Ottajano to the east^ another^ smaller^ at first towards 
Yiulo westward^ but then it was deflected eastward. 
This small , current was fifty paces broad and fifteen 
palms inr depths the other much lai^r* The eruption 
lasted^ with fits and starts^ to the middle of the month. < 

A.D. 1704. !l^om small mouths^ which remained of 
the last eruption^ smoke and flame issued on the 19th 
of March^ and on the aoth a column of liquid fire shot 
up more than two miles in the air^ with fearful crashes 
when the rising and falling materials met in their 
courses. 

A.D. 1705. Jan. 19th is marked as a day of dis- 
turbance, among others of lesser note. 

A.D. 1706. From the date last named to the middle 
of June in this year, other disturbances, the whole 
ceasing on the 23rd of June. 

A.D. 1707. After a period of partial tranquillity, the 
mountain became agitated late in July, and threw up 
the usual pine-column, and cinders a mile in air, with 
fearful noises ; a stream of lava flowed to the Salvatore ; 
and heavy showers of stones fell about Bosco and Viulo. 
In the course of the eruption, the thunder of Vesuvius 
wa,^ heard at enormous distances, and voleafiic light- 

%F» 

ning shot over Naples to Fausilippo, from dusty clouds 
of preternatural darkness. Lava flowed almost to the 
sea, and heavy rains foll6wing did unusual damage tp 
the vineyards. 

A.D. 1708. On the 14th of August, a moderate ex- 
plosion, with a burst of a sphere of ashes, which lasted 
a quarter of an hour, and then ceased. 
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A.D. 171a. This whole year was troubled by erup- 
tionSj of the usual eharacter, with varjHing force, from 
February to November. In April the crater was full 
to overflowing, and lava ran down to the Piano, and 
• toward the Fosso Bianco, the currents moving for eight 
days. Through May and June, and even to October 
and November, some eruption phsenomena were con- 
tinued. 

A.D. 1713**. Sorrentino states that the crater was 
emptied by the eruption of a.d. 1712 ; but on the 12th 
of April, I7i3> appeared the usual signs abpve the vol- 
cano, and on the 24th a feeble eruption occurred, and 
in May, a current ran toward the Fosso dei Corvi, 
paused, and was refreshed by new streams, which took 
their course toward Ottajano. Later in the month 
other currents ran toward Torre and Resina, nor did the 
eruption, rising and falling ‘in energy, cease till the 
a5th of May. 

A.D. 1714. On the 6th of January Vesuvius hrmg 
out the usual signals; flames and explosions followed, 
and lava and red-hot stones were so abundant that both 
the old and new mountain seemed lost in fire. After 
one hou^ duration the excitement was abated, hut 
from time to time explosions, and one very violent 
shock, occurred. ^ 

Again, on the 15th of June, the fever returned; on 
the 2 1st it became violent, and 'all the three mouths' 
tossed up liquid columns, stones, and the 'pine-tree' of 

h Misprinted 1717 in Soirentino’s book, p. 167. 
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aslies, more than a mile, with tremendous uproar. 
The lava ran in considerable quantity southward toward 
Bosco Tre Case, which it reached, ending about a mile 
from the sea. 

Fresh streams on the 22nd, toward both the east andf 
the south ; a fresh outburst on the 23rd j more ashy 
eruptions from the summit on the 24th; rain and a 
pause'; a religious procession on the 26th; renewed 
disturbances to the 30th. 

Toward the end of this eruption, the sea retired seven 
paces, leading dry, fishes and a boat, for a quarter of 
an hour; sucked in, it was supposed, to the 'viscera' 
of Vesuvius. 

A.i>. 1716. To thd sea water admitted, according to 
the supposition, to the interior of Vesuvius on the 
30th of June, 17141 is attributed great mischief. For 
this being evaporated, and charged with hurtful qua- 
lities, destroyed or injured the vines and the produce 
of the vineyards, much more than the fall of stones 
and ashes. 

Earthquakes happened in a.d. 1716, which seem to 
have been .severe, in the personal experience of Sor- 
rentino, and in April a small explosion happ^ed. 

A.D. 1717. No further disturbance of importance 
till in January, 1717, symptoms of returning activity 
appeared, which in June were realized. On the 6th 
a large fissure opened on the south side, and gave 
passage to a lava as broad as the Tiber at Borne. This 
divided itself on the ' Plain of the old mountain ' into 
two streams. One ran eastward over the solidified 
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ctirrent of a.d. ^17x4, the other toward the Fosso Bianco, 
into which deep cavity it continually flowed. Again 
the abundant liquid fire divided itself, some running 
toward Bosco, the greater part toward Torre del Greco. 
Great injury was. done to the vineyards, and had it 
oontinned to flow a few hours in<»e, they mncA have 
been destroyed; from which, Sorrmitino ohsmves, it 
may be believed that God arrested it, on the supplica* 
tion of his beloved San Gennaro, who was specially 
entreated by the terrified people of Tre Case in the face 
of the ' horrible mountain.^ 

On the pth, more and stronger streams of lava — ^more 
terror and supplication. On the loth, not rivers, hut 
mountains of melted rock, passed over the ruined vine- 
yards of Langella, Aurilia, and Leone, filling a valley 
in the territory of Grazini, and continuing its fatal 
course beyond. 

On the I3tfa, rising in all its might, the lava overfilled 
the great fissure, topped in four overflowing streams 
the edge of the crater, and collected there into a mass 
a mile broad, from which it threatened all the slope. 

On the 1 8th of the month the eruption ofdava ended, 
but smokq|,and traces of fire were seen for some time 
after, indeed they hardly ceased before a new eruption 
began. • ) 

In April of this year the celebrated Bishop Berkeley 
ascended the mountain, and found, in the midst of 
nqise and smoke, the means of examining the summit, 
which then had a flat interior, with two ‘ furnaces ’ near 
together, which glowed with red fire, and ejected red- 
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hot stones. One of these ^ furnaces^ w^s estimated to 
be three yards in diameter. On the 8th of May, the 
crater, throwing its smoke upward, and stones from 300 
to 1,000 feet above the edge, was estimated to be one 
mile in drcnmference, and 100 yards in d^th.' A smalF 
cone was formed in the middle^ which retained the two 
holes or furnaces mentioned. One was in the vertex of 
the little cone, the other was lower in the side, like the 
opening in a glass-house chimney, in which might ^be 
seen the undulating fieiy lava. 'All the volleys of 
smoke, flame, and burning stones came out of the 
summit, while the liquid rock wrought and overflowed 
in the other Berkeley describes the volcanic groaning 
and bellowing as like a mixture of tempest rage, sea 
murmur, and the roar of thimder and artillery, all con- 
fused together. He made a visit to the eruption by 
night in a boat from Naples — ^a Plinian visit. On the 
15th walls and courts were covered with ashes in 
Naples It is remarked that the lava could well be 
seen in the Fosso Bianco, above Torre del Greco, and 
on the east side of the Camaldoli. M. le Hon repre- 
sents this current between the Camaldoli and Viulo. 

' A.D. 1718. On the 3rd of September, the jjisquietude 
of Vesuvius returned; on the 16th came an outburst, 
the crater overflowed, and lava menaced both Besina 
on the west, and Bosco on the south. On the 17th 
other currents flowed towards Ottajano and Viulo. 
These phsenomena ceased, and Vesuvius remained cogi- 


* Phil. Trans. 1717, p. 70S. 
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paratively traa^quil^ except that a new top was added 
io the ooie^ till the next year. 

A.1). 1719. In Jnly, explosions h^;an on the 7th; 
and lava flowed on the 8th and 9th, above Besina 
Itoward the Salvatore, so that from the 3rd of September, 
1718, to the 9th of July, the eleven months of disquiet 
may be regarded as one almost continual eruption. 

Vesuvius continued to make feeble displays of smoke, 
increased with rain and strong winds, decreased with 
serene weather, till on the 7th of May, 1720, it began 
to tbnndeTj and belch flame and throw up stones. Bain 
an^ wind concurring, the ashes were injurious at 
Ottajano. A great eruption was expected at Pentecost, 
19th of May, the more so as the small cone at the top 
of the mountain was brimful, with its two mouths, one 
east and one south, the third to the north being a rough 
hollow, filled from the other. Flames and smoke rose 
high, but there was no great eruption : the slight indi- 
cations of interior disturbance were observed by Sor- 
rentino on this and other occasions to vary with the 
wind, tendency to rain, and changes of the moon, as 
well as the movement of the sea. • 

So thiqgs remained till May i, 1721, when the 
summit of the crater gave forth a current, and till the 
6th of June, the phaenomena of eruption continued with 
varying, energy, and then the mountain remained 
smoking. 

*A.D. 1723. Vesuvius never ceased from time to time 
to smoke, and show fire and eruption, with earthquake, 
since June 15, 1714. On March 28, 1723, Sor- 
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rentino found his well almost empty^ and the same 
was observed throughout town (Torre del Greco). 
The sea wai cbserved to be lowered^ windowa were 
shakeUj and by those signs an early eruption was pre- 
dicted. On the aoth of April rain came with the 
Sirocco^ and the mountain^ as usual^ fired up. Two 
mouths opened^ one^ toward the Apennines gave black 
smoke^ the other^ toward the souths white vapours^ 
with occasional explosions. Thus it continued to the 
25th of June. When the Sirocco was blowing, the fire 
increased. On the 26th, the northern mouth kindled, 
and lava flowed from that side. On the 27th, a current 
flowed from the old mountain, toward the south, ex- 
panding to fill the great hollow under the hill of Ottajano. 
Then the two other mouths came into strong action, 
and afterwards all together. Gradually the eruptions 
became intermittent every quarter of an hour, then every 
hour, and on the 8th of July quiet was restored. 

A.D. 1724. September 4, at the fifteenth hour, an 
eruption in the pine form. Again, at the nineteenth 
hour, and at the twenty-second. After many smaller 
efforts, a -current was observed proceeding from the 
opening of a.d. 1717, of considerable breach; a large 
portion running to the Fosso Bianco, above Tonje del 
Greco. Among other remarkable accidents of this 
eruption, it is mentioned that many fragments like 
straw, hay, or small needle-shaped leaves or prickles, 
were collected K At one time six streams of fire were 

^ These were conjectured by Hamilton to be analogous to the glas^ 
fibres which were observed in the eruption of a.d. 1779. 
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seen from Torre^ and a new vent was formed below the 
lip of the old mountain^ at the foot of the new mountain 
(now one continuous cone) ; at another the lava spread 
from the Fosso under the Crocella toward Monte St. 
Angelo. Seen at a distance of two miles it was a vast 
and horrible spectacle. Thick clouds covered Vesuvius, 
and with a fearful noise tbe three mouths threw up 
to the sky volleys of stones, more than two miles 
high, ' which occupied in falling the time of five Pater- 
nosters.^ No sleep that night for Torre del Greco 
(September 17). On the i8th the eruption continued, 
but less violently, and after the 19th, the festivity of 
San Gennaro, the mountain was no longer dan- 
gerous, though it was not quieted till the end of the 
month. 

A.D. i 7 i^ 5 . There still remained white vapours rising, 
and a considerable deposit of sal ammoniac. On the 
loth of January a fresh eruption began, and on the 
1 6th, on the side facing Somma, lava was running in 
the valley toward the Salvatore ; on the aoth the ex- 
plosions and noises increased till the 24th, when they 
ceased, but the lava current continued, augmenting 
with the str6ng winds, but diminishing in calm weather, 
till the 20th of May. Then a fresh current broke out 
on the west under the edge of the new crater. . suc- 
cession of similar phaenomena continued. 

A.D. 1726. April 10, signs of a new outbreak: on 
the 17th a current running toward the Salvatore and 
the Fosso Bianco : heavy eruptions ^ many miles^ high. 
May 26, a tremendous explosion ; and so on through 
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the year at intervals to the end^ some the eruptions 
being of reddened ashes. 

A.D. 1727. This year opened in the same manner^ 
or rather the eruption fever continued through January^ 
March^ Aprils and June^ lava flowing a great part of 
the time^ and earthquakes felt. Disturbed again in 
July^ the mountain continued in action^ making a large 
cone^ and yielding much lava^ from the 29th of that 
month to the 29th of the same month in a.d. 1728. 

A.D. 1728. The volcano was in action till the end 
of July. It started again into life in the month of 
September^ and then subsided into a smoking condition. 

A.D. 1729. From this state of feebleness it was dis- 
turbed in September, but soon relapsed; exhalations, 
however, hardly ever ceasing. 

A.D. 1730. In February, signs of revived energy; 
in March feeble currents of lava for two days ran 
towards Ottajano, and damaged the lands of the Prince. 
During this eruption the sea retired at Torre delF 
Annunziata. In April the mountain resumed its psual 
aspect. 

A.D. 175^. On the 29th of November, Sorrentino was 
rudely awakened in his country house, ne?ii: Viulo, by 
an earthquake, which shook the whole country. On the 
25th of December, the signs of eruption appeared over 
the mountain. 

A.D. 1733. 7 ^ began with earthquake; on 

the 8th of January torrents of lava issued, but did not 
reach the lower ground; the crater was observed to be 
full, nor did the currents cease to flow at intervals east- 
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inkied Otlquio> and westward toward Tone, even 
ti^'tlte end of the year, and a few days in the beginnuig 
of AJ>. i734« In the conrse of the obaervationa niade by 
Soirentino, he noticed on the 14th of June, i733> tirdea 
of dost, two miles high above the anuunit of the monn- 
tain, bat one mile from it, which remained snspended 
for a short time, and were replaced by others — on ^ect 
of whirlwind probably. 

And thus something more than a century elapsed 
after the great eruption of a.i>. 1631, a century of 
frequent and occasionally violent explosions, and lava 
currents of varying magnitude, with earthquakes and 
sea-movements. The last few years were almost entirely 
filled with eruption phtenomena, rising and falling in 
violence, but so continual, as to lead Sorrentino, a phi* 
losopher of easy faith, to be willing to admit the axiom 
of his forefathers, that after Vesuvius had burned for 
a hundred years, it would remain at rest for a century. 
He concludes his interesting and valuable work with 
some reflections which culminate in the hope, very 
piously expressed, ' Che rest! quests volta il nostro 
monte, come il Mongibello, aperto, e continuamente 
bruciante.tfr 

A.n. i737> Serao, a physician of eminence at 
Naples, and Professor in the University, observed and 
described this eruption. On the 14th of May, Yesu- 
vius gave the sign, by smoke and gathering fire, and 
oiuthe i6th, lava flowed over the lip of the crater, and 
collected into a torrent, which was directed toward 
Bosco, while stones were ejected into the air. By the 
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aotb, these ^eotions .j>ecame heavy dbDvets of ashes, 
bomt stones, and pnznioe ; and then the mountain hiohe, 
on the sonth-westom side (leptesented in a large 
drawing by Della Torre), and poured out lava, to the 
plain which encircled the cone, where it spread int<f 
a space 500 paces long and 300 broad. Then dividing, 
it ran in streams toward Besina, and Torre del Greco ; 
and on the aist the main stream passed by and injured 
the monastery of the Carmelites, and finally reached the 
sea and became consolidated in prismatic forms. Its 
coarse was estimated by Serao to be 28,400 palms long 
(about five miles), and its cubic content 319,658,161 
Parisian feet. The lava is rather earthy in texture, 
except at the end, where it is compact and prismatized. 
It contains pyroxene and leucite, and in the small inter* 
stices felspar I Volcanic lightning accompanied the 
ejections from the summit, which never ceased till July, 
and did enormous damage by their mere weight and 
abundance, especially at Ottajano. 

A.D. 1751. Oct. 22, at the tenth hour, according to 
Padre Torre, the first signs of an eruption began, which 
was remarkable in several respects. Immediately before 
it commenced, a central cone with a crateral ’tjop existed 
above a terrace-like broader crater. On the 25th, the 
south-east side of the cone broke and gave passage to 
two narrow streams, which ran four miles ; one of them 
reached the village of Bosco Beale, the other came to 

1 Breislak gives the cubic content as 10,937,096 metres, 

toises. The statement found in English books of 33,587,058 
cubic feet is veiy erroneous — about a tenth of the true quantity. 
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an end not fiur^m Mauro. Botlj||^were very destructive 
of vines and vineyards^ and.villas and cultivated fields, 
iiter. the eruption the cone disappeared^ and there 
xem«aied'’ a crater of 5,624 feet in cixeoini^noe^ and 
' ‘‘only 120 fbet de^, full of lavi^ stones, and dust. This 
was very unequal in point of level, and had one large 
abyss on the side toward Qttajano, full of living fire, 
1,500 feet in circuit, and 500 feet deep. 

Toward the extremities of the currents near Bosco 
and Manro, their velocity was measured — 28 palms in 
a minute on a considerable slope, the current being 16 
palms broad, and 10 palms in a minute where the slope 
was less. The greatest of these velocities is above a 
quarter of a mile in the hour. The currents ceased in 



^gram III. Vesuvius riiOM Bosco The Case. (Prom Della Torre ) 
I. Monte Ottsjsno. 4. Lava of 1723. 3. Lava of 1730. 

4. Boooe of I 7 S 4 Ottajano, 5. Lava of 1734. 6. Lava of 

1731. 7. Lava of 1754 ^ ^ Case. 
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November^ but heat was sensible on examination in 
May, 1752. In the engravings given by Della Torre, 
the currents of several years, beginning with A.i>. 1631, 
and continued to A.n. 1754, are very well traced. In 
Diagram IV we have copied the main features. * 

Breislak found this lava rich in pyroxene and leucite; 
and while the portion whic^^ran to Bosco was covered to 
a deplih of two or three feet wgith scoriae, that which was 
directed toward Mauro was quite free from such a capping, 
having been, no doubt, emitted in a very fluid state. 
It appears like some lava of later date, much contorted 
and implicated, with a channelled surface and stalactitical 
shapes. It breaks with a resinous fracture. 

^ 753 * I^ ^^d June, the deep crater or 
abyss just mentioned threw up liquid and solid matter, 
and began to form a new monticule within. 

A.D. I 754 » Ih July, the summit of this new mon- 
ticule threw up much smoke, stones, and pumice, which 
enlarged the mass ; and on the 2nd of December, the 
cone broke silently, in two places, from which came two 
copious streams of melted rock, flowing with a velocity 
of 40- feet in a minute. These took the same courses as 
the lava of a.d. 1751, viz. one toward Bosco Beal^ and the 
other mqre toward Mauro, and a third is mentioned by 
Le Hon, running to Tre Case. The crater from which 
all this mass of matter came was continually growing 
larger, and lava continued to flow at intervals. 

A.D. 1755. The bottom of the crater was so higl^ 
that the great plain in the centre of it was only 23 
French feet lower than the edge, and in the centre rose 
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another cone fio or 90 feet in height, having its own 
small crater through which its size was increased. 
In January, two new mouths opened, much below the 
summit, on the southern side of the crater, which, in 
'April, measured 4,620 feet in circuit, instead of 1,500 
feet in 1751. 



Diagram IV, View op the Interior op Vesuvius, Feb. 23, 1755, 
{fwm Della Torre.) a. Edge of Vesuvius. I, Interior plain elevated 
100 feet e. Monticule growing up. 


A.D. 1757. By the continual growth of this part the 
whole was expanded to the diameter of the old large 
crater, j^nd constituted a part of the general slope of 
Vesuvius— one mountain in fact — causing an elevation 
of 252 palms. Through the subsequent two y^ars the 
accumulation of liquid matter became excessive, and an 
eruption followed in a.d. 1759-60. * 

... A.i>. 1759. November, suddenly, 

a violent eruption broke forth; it continued till the 
4th of December to vomit forth, from five different 
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openings, vortices of flame with torrents rf lava, which, 
running with impetuosity towards Torre delF Annun* 
ziata, threatened that town and all the neighbourhood 
with speedy devastation 

A.D. 1760. On the aist of February, and several' 
days following, Vesuvius was overflowed by a deluge 
of ^ burning bitumen called lava 

Toward the end of the year, after a considerable 
interval of quiet, the mountain became Assured in 
a radiating direction^ below the line of the Fedi- 
mentina, which represents the western crater edge of 
ancient Somma. On the 23rd of December this* Assure, 
in a direction almost exactly southward, threw up two 
terrific black columns of smoke and ashes, wbioh drifted 
to the south-east, and were widely distributed and fol- 
lowed by bursts of flame. The point of outburst was 
not more than i,cxx> feet above the level of the sea. 
Fifteen openings appeared on the line of fissure; two 
of them yielded floods of lava, which united and ran 
in one loug broad stream, 3^ miles long, and 400 feet 
broad, to within a quarter of a mile of the sea, about 

mile on the north-west side of Torre dell^ Annun- 
ziata. The lava ran across the road between *Torre del 
Greco and Torre delF Annunziata, and stopped Sir C. 
Styles, who went to look at it ; the mouths above raging 
jQuriousIy at the time, and exploding every second or two 
seconds like a storm of thunder. The long line of these 
openings (Voccole) is still traceable. The highest is^ 
represented in Diagram XXIV. Three hillocks were 

» Annual Register, Jan. 1760. ■ Ibid. March, 1760, 
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thrown up ontthe line of the mouths^ large enough to be 
distinguished at Naples, one of them 200 feet high. 

Sir Francis Eyles Styles, Bart., then resident at 
, Naples, communicated a description of this great erup- 
tion to the Royal Society of London. The lava is rich 
in crystals of pyroxene, and among the scorisc small 
crystals of specular iron abound. The crater measured 
in this year by M. de Bottis was 5,624 French feet 
in circumference, and 130 feet deep. 

A.I). 1761. Jan. 8th, an eruption began at night 
and ceased on the 9th. On tire 12th, with much noise 
the whole crater top fell in. 

July. One 0^ th6 bocce, which opened in a.i>. 1760, 
still emitted smoke and appearance of flame. 

The history of Yesuvian eruptions g^ws exact in the 
interesting letters addressed to the Boyal Society by 
Sir William Hamilton, Ambassador at the Court of 
Naples. These letters, of dates between June 10, 1766, 
and May i, 1776, contain a series of excellent, almost 
daily notices of the progress of several eruptions, and 
reflections oir the nature and causes of particular effects, 
which show him to have been a judicious as well as 
carefat^plorer in natural science. 

Arriving in Naples in Nor. 1764, he began to ob- 
serve ; and during a long residence kept the mountain 
rmder thoughtful inspection ; the result is an lAmirable 
history for 'the period of fifteen years. There were two 
publications separate from the Transactions of the Boyal 
Sociefy; one in 8vo, with a few engravings, contains 
seven letters, the last dated Nov. 5, 1771 ; the other. 
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a large and splendid folio^ with coloured illustrations^ 
entitled Campi Phlegraei, which, with a supplement, 
brings down the records to a.I). 1779 * 

In September, 1765, the vapours evolved from Ve- 
suvius grew to be considerable; in October, black 
smoke mixed with the steam clouds ; and at night red 
tints a])pcared in these smoky wreaths. In November, 
the mountain being covered with snow, a ^hillock of 
sulphur,^ about six feet high, which had been recently 
thrown up, gave forth a light blue ilame from the top. 
While examining it. Sir W. Hamilton heard a violent 
report, and saw a column of black smoke, followed by, 
a reddish flame, shoot up from the mouth of the vol- 
cano; and presently fell a shower of stones, one of 
which dropped near him, and alarmed him into more 
cautious proceedings in . subsequent journeys to Ve- 
suvius. The eniption, of which these smoke ejections 
were prophetic or preparatory, began on Good Friday, 
the 28th of March, 1766. A few days previously, the 
great and fatal image of the pine-tree appeared above 
the crater, and at night the smoke appeared like flame. 
On the day* named, a violent explosion and shower of 
red-hot cinders occurred. At seven o^clock in the 

ft 

evening, the lava began to boil over the mouth of the 
volcano, at first in one stream, and soon after dividing 
itself into two, it took its course toward Portici. The 
author left Naples, and remained all night on the 
mountain. The lava ran near a mile in an bourns time, 
when the two branches joined in a hollow on the side 
of the mountain, without proceeding farther. The lava 
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had the appearance of a river of red-hot and liquid 
metalj such as we see in the glass-houses, on which 
were large floating cinders, half lighted, and rolling one 
over another with great precipitation down the side 
' of the mountain, forming a most beautiful and un- 
common cascade. As the eruption proceeded, the lava 
which was at first pale and bright, became of a^ deep 
red. In daylight it scarcely seemed fiery, but a thick 
white smoke marked its course. 

The eruption was suspended (m the 29th, but re- 
Mveied its energy on the 30th, stones being thrown to 
.a great height every minute. On the 31st, the red 
translucid stones qected were supposed to weigh a ton, 
and to have been thrown up 200 feet at least. A little 
central cone was now in process of being formed within 
the crater by the aggregation of the tubes and stones, 
and the access to the edge of the old crater was ren- 
dered safer. Three jEhiglish gentlemen who had ap- 
proached too near, some days before the eruption, were 
seriously hurt by the stones falling. 

From the 31st of March to the 9th of April, these 
phsenomena were repeated, with intermisstoiis in the 
fever of the mountain, which seemed to return with 
violence every other night. 

On the 10th of April, at night, the lava disap^ared 
from the side of the mountain toward Naples, and broke 
out with more violence toward Torre dell’ Annunziata. 
^e diligent representative of English science and the 
English Government remained the whole day and night 
of the 1 2th of April upon the mountain, and followed the 
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course of the lava to its very source, wljich was a clear 
outburst from the side of the cone about half a mile 
from the mouth of the volcano. It flowed like a torrent, 
with violent explosions and earth-skakings ; the heat 
was such as to forbid a nearer approach than lo feet, 
the consistency of the lava was such that a stick made 
no impression, and stones thrown forcibly on the cur- 
rent did not sink in it. It ran with amazing velocity ; 

^ in the first mile, with a rapidity equal to that of the 
river Severn at the passage near Bristol.^ ' The stream 
at its source was about lo feet wide, but soon extended 
itself, and has divided into three branches, so that three 
rivers of fire, communicating their heat to the cinders 
of former lavas, between one branch and the other, had 
the appearance at night of a continued sheet of fire, 
four miles in length, and in some parts near two in 
breadth®/ After running pure for about a hundred 
yards, the lava began to collect cinders, stones, &c, and 
a scum was formed on its surface, so that the whole ap- 
pearance was like that of the river Thames, after a hard 
frost and great fall of snow, when beginning to thaw, 
carrying down vast masses of snow and ice. In two 
places the lava disappeared in a subterranean passage, 
and then came out again free from the scum. The 
vineyards and cottages were injured or destroyed, in spite 
of the opposition of many images of St. Januarius, which 
were placed upon the cottages and vines. The lower 
end of the current was covered by red-hot stones, — 

0 These estimates are in excess. Hamilton had not the good maps 
which we now possess. 
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a Und of wal^ lo or la feet high, which rolled on 
irn|p:dbd]r uid dowly about 50 feet iu an hour. The 
laVa continued to flow at intervals, with csjections of 
, ashes and stones, till the early part June, and even 
fill the 10th of December, 1766. 

From the 10th of December to Mwcb, 1767, Vesu« 
vins w^ quiet ; then it began to throw up stones ^m 
time to time ; in April the throws were more frequent, 
and at night a red glare was visible on tbe cloudy 
columns which hung over the crater. These repeated 
throws of cinders, ashes, and pumice-stones increased 
the small cone of eruption which had been left in the 
centre of the flat crateral space so much that its top 
became visible at a distance. 

On the 7th of August there issued a small stream of 
lava, from a breach in the side of the small cone ; the 
lava gradually filled the space between the cone and the 
crateral edge; on the 12th of September it overflowed 
the crater, and ran down tbe mountain. Stones were 

c 

ejected which took ten seconds in their fall, from which 
it may be computed that the height which the stones 
reached was i,6oo feet. Padre Torre, a great observer 
of Vesuvius^ says they went up above a thousand feet. 
The lava ceased on the i8th of October, but rushed out 
at a different place at 8 a.m. of the 19th, after volleys 
of stones thrown to an immense height, and the re- 
appearance of the huge traditional pine-tree of smoke. 
On this occasion that vast phantom extended its me- 
nacing shadow over Capri, at a distance of 28 miles 
from Vesuvius. The lava at first came out of a mouth 
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about joo yards below the crater, on the side toward 
Monte Somma. While occupied in viewing this cur* 
rent, the obs^er heard a vioWt noise within the 
mountain ; saw it split at a quarter of a mile distance; 
and saw from the new mouth a fountain of liquid fire 
shoot up many feet, and then, like a torrent, roll on 
toward him. The earth shook ; stones fell thick around 
him; dense clouds of ashes darkened the air; loud 
thunders came from the mountain top, and the party 
took to precipitate flight. The account is too lively 
and instructive to be omitted. 

^ I was making my observations upon the lava, which 
had already, from the spot where it first broke out, 
reached the valley, when, on a sudden, about noon, I 
heard a violent noise within the mountain, and at the 
spot C, about a quarter of a mile off the place where I 
stood, the mountain split ; and with much noise, from 
this new mouth, a fountain of liquid fire shot up many 
feet high, and then like a torrent rolled on directly 
towards us. The earth shook, at the same time that 
a volley of stones fell thick upon us; in an instant 
clouds of black smoke and ashes caused almost a total 
darkness ; the explosions from the top of the iqyLOuntain 
were much louder than any thunder I ever heard, and 
the smell of the sulphur was very offensive. My guide, 
alarmed, took to his heels; and I must confess that 
I was not at my ease. I followed close, and we ran 
near three miles without stopping; as the earth cour^ 
tinned to shake under our feet, I was apprehensive of 
the opening of a fresh mouth which might have cut off 
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our retreat. I also feared that the violent explosions 
would detach some of the rocks off the mountain of 
Somma^ under which we were obliged to pass ; besides, 
^the pumice-stones, falling upon us like hail, were of 
such a size as to cause a disagreeable sensation upon the 
part where they fell. After having taken breath, as 
the earth trembled greatly, I thought it most prudent 
to leave the mountain and return to my villa; where 
I found my family in great alarm, at the continual and 
violent explosions of the volcano, which shook our house 
to its very foundation, the doors and windows swinging 
upon their hinges. 

^ About two of the clock in the afternoon (19th) 
another lava forced its way out of the same place from 
whence came the lava last year, so that the conflagration 
was soon as great on this side of the mountain as on the 
other which I had just left. 

^ I observed on my way to Naples, which was in less 
than two hours after I had left the piountain, that the 
lava had actually covered three miles of the very road 
through which we had retreated. . . . Tlxis river of lava 
in the Atrio del Cavallo was sixty or seventy feet deep, 
and in ^ome places near two miles broad. • • . Besides 
the explosions, which were very frequent, there was 
a continued subterranean and violent rumblip.|^ noise ; 
which lasted five hours in the night, — supposed to 
arise from contact of the lava with rain-water lodged 
Jn cavities within the mountain. The whole neigh- 
bourhood was shaken violently; Portici and Naj)les 
were in the extremity of alarm; the churches were 
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filled; the streets were thronged with processions of 
saints^ and various ceremonies were performed to quell 
the fury of the mountain. 

'In the night of the 20th^ the occasion became critical^ 
the prisoners in the public jail attempted to escape^ an^ 
the mob set fire to the gates of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop because he refused to bring out the relics of 
St. Januarius. 

'The a 1st was a quieter day, but the whole violence 
of the eruption returned on the 2 znd, at lo a. m., with 
the same thundering noise, but more violent and alarm- 
ing. Ashes fell in abundance in the streets of Naples, 
covering the housetops and balconies an inch deep* 
Ships at sea, twenty leagues from Naples, were covered 
by them. 

'In the midst of these horrors, the mob, growing 
tumultuous and impatient, obliged the Cardinal to 
bring out the head of St. Januarius, and go with it in 
procession to the^ Ponte Maddalena, at the extremity of 
Naples, towards Vesuvius ; and it is well attested here, 
that the eruption ceased the moment the saint came in 
sight of thS mountain ; it is true the noise ceased about 
that time after having lasted five hours, as it«^ad done 
the preceding days. 

' On the 23rd the lava still ran, but on the 24th it 
ceased; but smoke continued. On the 25th, a vast 
column of black smoke, giving out much forked light- 
ning with thunder, in a sky quite clear except for tbij 
smoke of the volcano. On the 26th, smoke continued, 
but on the 27th the eruption came to an end/ 
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Another valviihle account of the eruption of a.d, 1767 
was g^ven by Padre Della Torre, the worthy successor 
of Serao and Sorrentino,, The account is prefaced by a 
nsefnV summary of the events which happened in Vesu- 
vius from the eruption of a. 1). which he regards as 
the twenty-third, to that of a.d* 1766 which he entitles 
the twenty-sixth. His account of the grand exhibition 
of A*.D. 1767 is interesting on account of the attempts to 
measure heigtlis, and determine temperatures and mag- 
netic disturbances during the eruption. And it is 
illustrated by a very instructive and curious drawing of 
the great fissure in the Vesuvian cone, which gave 
passage to the enormous flood of lava on the 19th of 
October. The course of the lava is traced, among 
fields and houses, to its termination. (See Diagram V.) 

After the great efforts of nature in a.d. 1766-67, 
recorded by Sir W. Hamilton, Vesuvius, we are informed 
by this author, was never free from smoke, nor ever 
many months without throwing uj) red-hot scoriae, 
which increasing to a certain degree was usually fol- 
lowed by a current of liquid lava ; and except in the 
eruption of a.d. 1777, these lavas broke out nearly from 
the sam^spot, and ran much in the same direction as 
that of A.D. 1767. No less than nine such erqptions 
were recorded between a.d. 1767 and 1779, &ome 
of them were considerable, but the descriptions are for 
the most part scanty, and present few points of special 
bitterest. 

A.D. 1776, March 14. The cone of Vesuvius, not 
much difiPering in height from that now in action. 
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Opened on the south side, within a hundred j'ards of 
the summit; and gave forth lava two miles long and 
2,700 paces in breadth. Agaio, August 10, the crater 



Diagram V. Eruption op Vesuvius, Oct. 11, 1767, {from Delh 
Torre,) a. Opening in the mountain from which lava flowed. 
h. End of^uiTent which turned toward Torre del Greco. c. The 
Canaroni. d. Cascade of lava into the Fosso Grai^de. f. Fosso 
Grande. /. Fosso Vetrana. g. End of current to Novelle. 
h. End of current toward S. Giorgio a Cremano. f. End of current 
toward Resina. k, Oappella di S. Vito. . 2 . Casino di Berio in 
S. Giorgio a Cremano. m, Monte Somma. n. Slope of Vesuvius. 
9, Hermitage of Salvatore. t. Casino e Territorio di D. Gen- 
naro Vella. 


itself poured out a current which injured the vineyatds 
of Torre del Greco. This was followed by a stream 
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the east side. tAnd in December, a third flootl fmiu 
a very small mouth, * one foot in diameter,' rushe*! 
into the Atrio del Cavalio i*. 

a.D. 1771, May 14. A current from the side at half 
£he height of the cone ftowed toward Beeina through the 
SMM fissure as that whieh was opened in 1767, m a kin g 
a cascade sixfy fiwi 

May vj. Lava ran toward Otfa||anoi, at fiur as Ma^i 
and continued to run on tiie 6th of Jfune. The ejected 
volcanic dnst covered the whole mountam as white as 
snow. 

A.O. 1773. A small cone which had fdhned in the 
centre of the crater gave vent to a current which reached 
the Canale del Arena. The mountain was covered with 
snow. 

A.D. 1776, Jan. 3. The summit of the cone gave one 
current, and an opening in the north>a*c8t side another, 
through a Sasare 1,000 feet long, 400 feet broad, and 60 
feet deep. This fissure exposed the interior lamination 
of the cone. 

In .A.D. 1777, a great quantity of lava ran out from 
a point in the southern slope of Vesnvius and by the 
Camaldoli, hear the mouths called Bocce di Voccole, 
from whence came the currents of 1760, — those keing 
only i,cx>o feet above the sea. Hamilton gives an ex* 
cellent view of this remarkable stream 1. 

For the eruption of 1779, which was singular, violent, 
and alarming, we are again able to rely on the graphic 

* Animal Register, 1770. 

<> Fblegr, Fields, Supplement, PL L fig. 6. 
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narratives ol’ Sir W. Hamilton. Hi* letter to Sir 
Jueeph Hanksj of date Oct. l, 1779, contains not only 
an excellent history of the eruption, but many well- 
considered reflections, the fruit of fifty-eight ascents 
to the crater, and of four times as many visits to dif-* 
ferent parts of the mountiun. In the montii.of May, 
■77^* daring a eonsidnaUe eroptum, Sir W. Haaaltoa 
and l£r. Bowdler of Bath, wiping to avdd (he heat 
and moke which drifted toward them, Ibllowed tiie 
gnide across the flowing lava, —which then was covered 
by a tough unyielding emst, under a load of cinderB 
and sooriw, v^y hot bnt not otherwise inconvenient. 

They were then able to track the lava to its source, 
within a quarter of a mile of the summit of Vesuvius. 
'Tlic liquid and red-hot matter bubbled up violently 
with a hissing and crackling noise, like that which 
attends the playing off of an artificial firework; and 
by the continued splashing up of the vitrified matter, 
a kind of arch, or dome, nils formed over the crevice 
from whence the lava issued : it was cracked in many 
parts, and apjieared red-hot within, like a heated oven. 
This hollowed hillock might be about iiftcen feet high, 
and the lava that ran from under it was reived into 
a regular channel, raised upon a sort of wall of scoriie 
and cinders, almost perpendicularly, of about the height 
of eight or ten feet, resembling much an ancient 
aqueduct.' (See Diagrams X^’ 1 I and XVIIl.) 

Within the crater at this time was found a round 
and small actively eruptive cone ; the scorise and ashes, 
which were ejected, being accompanied by loud ex- 
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plosions, and intolerable smell of sulphur. Ail this was 
preparatory to greater manifestations of similar dis- 
turbance in the crater, during the month of July, and 
to more violent convulsions in August. Watching from 
'his villa at Pausilippo, the appearances on Vesuvius, and 
using a ' most excellent^ telescope of Ramsden^s make, 
Sir W. Hamilton saw the volcano most violently agitated 
on the 5th of August ; continually throwing bursts of 
white vapour, which rose pile over pile to a height and 
bulk at least four times as great as Vesuvius. In the 
midst of this very white vapour, an infKiense quantity 
of stones, scoriae, and ashes were shot up to not ^ess 
than 2,000 feet: and the crater being full to the brim, 
gave origin to two currents of lava, one toward Somnia, 
the^ther in the opposite direction toward Portici. 

Ashes of a reddish hue fell so thick at Soinma and 
Ottajano, that they darkened the air ; so that objects 
could not be distinguished at a distance of ten feet. 
Long filaments of vitrified matter like spun-glass were 
mixed and fell with these ashes. Sir W. Hamilton 
informs us that a similar occurrence even more re- 
markable was observed in an eruption in •the Isle of 
Bour]x>n, in a.d. 1766, when flexible glassy threails 
two or three feet long, dotted with small gla.ssy globules, 
covered a tract of country six leagues from the volbano. 
Specimens of these capillary extensions of the vitreous 
masses of the lava are preserved in the Museum of 
Paris ^ 

Among the singularities of this day's eruption was 
r Letter to Sir J. Banks, Oct. 1, 1779. 
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the occurrence of an extraordinary globe of smoke of 
great diameter^ which was distinctly perceived to issue 
from the craterj and proceed hastily toward the moun« 
tain of Somma^ against which it struck, leaving a train 
of white smoke, visible for some minutes. On the 6th 
of August, though on the whole the fermentation in the 
mountain was less violent, there was a great report; 
the little cone fell within the crater; and two others 
appeared, which threw out two diverging streams of 
red-hot fragments. On the 7th, at midnight, the moun- 
tain fell into its second fever-fit; a summer storm 
(called Tro|)ea) came on to increase the spectacle; and 
a fountain of red fire ascended from the crater, and 
illuminated the whole area to a distance of six miles 
from the mountain. This strange and moving pic- 
ture of black stormy clouds and bright column of 
fire, with flashes of forked lightning, is described as 
being even more beautiful than alarming. It lasted 
only eight or teuc minutes, and was followed by heavy 
rain. 

Again in the evening of August 8, at 6 o’clock, a 
great smoke began to gather over the crater, a great 
noise was heard, and the mountain threw up showers of 
red-hot stones and scorice. At about 9 p.m. a loud 
report occurred, accompanied by great concussion of 
houses, at Portici, and in an instant a fountain of liquid 
tmnsparent fire began to rise, and gradually increasing, 
arrived at so amazing a height as to strike every one* 
with awful astonishment, and Sir W, Hamilton was 
convinced that its height above Vesuvius was not less 

G 
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thaa lihree timM tihe height of the motiutain The red 
bright oolama was at every moment clouded and in* 
tempted by puffs of very black smoke, wilhin which 



Diagram VL Vwuvids in Ebdption, Augtut 8, 1779. 
(From Hamilton) 


■ In a letter from Naples, dated August lo, 1779, which is preserved 
in the Annual Register, the straight upward shoot of Hre is said to have 
lasted twenly-five minutes, and then to have ceased abruptly. 
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electrical fire fiaehed freely in zigzag linea. The fiery 
fountain and the black accompanying cloud which 
was gradually collected by its side by the S. W. wind^ 
made a marvellous picture in the clear starry sky and 
over the smooth mirror of the sea. 

The blazing column^ full ten thousand feet high^ was 
swayed by the wind toward .Ottajano: in its &11 it 
covered the whole cone with a body of fire two miles 
broad. Black and ominous clouds hung almost over 
Naples. The Sunday-evening amusements of the gay 
city ceased ; theatres were closed^ churches opened^ pro- 
cessions formed^ women and children frantic for the ap- 
pearance of St. Januarius. Suddenly the eruption ceased^ 
and all was dark^ except the glowing cinder^heaps on 
Vesuvius, and small lava-rills among them. ^The light 
diffused by this huge column of fire was so strong that the 
most minute objects could be discerned clearly within the 
compass of ten miles round the mountain. At Sorrento, 
twelve miles off, Mr. Morris, an English gentleman, was 
able to read the title-page of a book by the volcanic 
light.* 

What Sir W. Hamilton calls the fourth fever-fit came 
on at 9 o^clock in the morning of August 9, in the usual 
manner: loud noises, violent explosions, and ejections 
of white vapour and black ashes: — ^the white vapours 
were piled like bales of cotton, among which the black 
stream rose forcibly upward. Stones in great number 
and of large size were thrown to great heights, directly 
upward, or in narrow parabolas, bursting like bombs, or 
flying off into a thousand fragments. About 2 p. m. 

G 2 
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iihe lava broke out, and ran between Somma and the 
^t VesuviMi cone, after which, at 7 p. n®., » complete 
calm succeeded. 



Diagram, VII. Vibottos in EscmoN, August 9, 1779. 

{Fr<m Hamilton.) 

The author remarks that the air this night was filled 
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with meteors having a neerly horizontal course^-— no 
doubt the now well-known ^August shower^ of regu-* 
laxly travelling cometary or star-like meteors^ which 
had no real connection with the volcanic disturbance at 
Naples. 

The relics of St. Januarius were exposed on the 
bri^c of the Maddalena on the 9th^ while the eruption 
lasted. On the loth the mountain was quiet ; but the 
nth witnessed a revival of violence as early as 6 a.m. 
At 12 the fever was at its height, and very violent, with 
the same concomitants of white cloud, black ashes, 
and immense jets of stones and scorise, — a wild and 
weird scene, which Sir W. Hamilton imagines may have 
suggested the fable of the furious war between the 
earth-born giants and the sky-compelling Jove. The 
eruption ceased at 5 p. m., though smoke continued 
for some days, and slight explosions were heard. 

Such were the scenes visible from Naples, and such 
the terror and amazement which they caused. Mean- 
time the inhabitants on the opposite side of the moun- 
tain, on the northern slope of Somma, were shut out by 
the old crater from the sight if not from the sound and 
cloudy covering of its newer rival. Soon, howeyer, they 
were involved in that fuliginous cloud, which on the 
whole drifted toward them, and were ^ pelted with stones 
and scorisD of lava.^ The roads and fields were covered 
with these fragments ; about Ottajano the soil was con- 
cealed by them ; leaves and fruits had disappeared from » 
the trees, which were shrunk and shrivelled with heat. 
Only a few days before this was a smiling and fertile 
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i^ion of gay ^HUages filled with ohderfol inhabita&te^ 
expecting a good vintage and abu nd a n t finuta: now 
heaps of black cinders and ashes, blasted trew, rained 
houses, and dismayed outcasts, attested the destructive 
agency of the earth-bom fire. .Even to distances of 
thirty miles, at Benevento, Foggia, and Monte Mileto, 
the smaller stones and scorise were carried in abundance, 
—one or two ounces in weighty while nearer the moun- 
tain masses thirty pounds in weight crushed in the roof 
of Caccia-bella^ a hunting-seat of Neapolitan royalty^ 
and farther off^ even at Manfredonia^ one hundred 
miles away^ minute ashes fell thick. This was in the 
eruption of the 8th of August, and it was computed 
that the shower of dust had travelled one hundred miles 
in two hours, though the wind was not observed to be 
strong. 

Perhaps it was at Ottajano, a town of twelve thousand 
inhabitants, on the north-eastern slope of Monte 
Somma, and three miles from the ci’ater of Vesuvius, 
that the most concentrated injury and misery were seen. 
The sight of this place was dismal, half buried under 
black scoriae and dust, all the windows ^toward the 
mountain broken, some of the houses burnt, the streets 
choked with ashes — ^in some narrow streets to the depth 
of four feet, so that roads had to be cut by the wfttched 
people to get to their own doors. During the tem- 
pestuous fall of ashes, scoriae, and stones so large as 
to weigh a hundred pounds, the inhabitants dared not 
to stir out,— even with the vain protection of pillows, 
tables, chairs, the tops of wine-casks, &c, on their 
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heads. Driven hadlc, wounded or t^rified, they n- 
treated to cellars and arches, half stifled with heat, and 
dust, and sulphur, and blinded by volcanic lightning. — 
Through twenty«five minutes this* horror lasted; then 
it suddenly ceased, and the people took the opportunity 
of quitting the country, after leaving the sick and bed- 
ridden in the churches. One hour more of this frightful 
visitation, and Ottajano would have been a buried city, 
like Pompeii or Herculaneum. 

In A.D. 1783, the crater contained a gulf two hundred 
and fifty feet deep. 

A.D. 1784, Oct. 12. Lava ran from the crater, and 
from the side of the cone opposite Monte Somma; and 
continued with little intermission till December 20, 

1 785 : several streams being formed whose coarse was 
toward S. Sebastiano. 

The crater began to fill up, and finally showed above 
its edg^ a new cone of eruption. 

A.D. 1786, Oct. 31. From this new cone were suddenly 
thrown up vast quantities of scorise, and a stream of lava 
which ran four miles in six days. 

A.D. 178,7, July. A small stream of lava ran from the 
crater, into the Atrio del Cavallo, and continaed to run 
till December 2i. — On the 18th of July, j^trb was in 
violent eruption. 

' A*J). 1788, July. Small streams of lava. 

A.D. 1789, September. Small streams of lava. 

The energy of Vesuvius was rekindled in the begin- 
ning of A.D. 1793. In Februaiy of that year. Dr. E? 
Clarke went to the source of a lava stream then running. 
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amidst 'volley: of immense stones transparent with 
vitrification^ and showers of ashes involved in thick 
sulphureous clouds/ To escape from this intolerable 
situation, the adventurous traveller repeated the experi- 
hient of Sir W, Hamilton, and crossed the flowing lava 
to the windward side. He then coasted the red stream, 
and 'gained the chasm through which the lava had 
opened itself a passage out of the mountain/ ' Ou{ of 
this vast arched chasm rushed with the velocity of 
a flood the clear vivid torrent of lava, in perfect fusion, 
without scoriae on the surface, flowing with the trans- 
lucency of honey, in regular channels, and glowing 
with all the splendour of the sun/ 

A little above the source of the lava appeared a sort 
of chimney, about four feet in height, from which pro- 
ceeded smoke, and sometimes stones. ^ Within the edges 
of the mouth of this chimney, pure sulphur was found 
deposited, by sublimation, while the red-hot lava was 
flowing at its base. 

The consistence of the .lava was such, even at its 
source, that it suffered but little depression from com- 
paratively light bodies (5, 10, to 15 lbs.); he|ivy masses 
(60 to 80 lbs.) sank into the current and floated away 
with it f while a large mass (3 cwt.) let fall on the lava 
slowly sank into it and disappeared. The lava, had a 
glutinous appearance, and a delusive aspect of yiefding 
to any impression, as if it might be easily stirred with 
a common walking-stick, while in reality it resisted 
%he most violent effort. Very soon after issuing from 
the earth it grew darker, hardened at the surface, and 
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became divided by innumerable cracks^ and acquired the 
character of scorise. ' The same lava which at its source 
flowed in perfect solution^ undivided and free from en- 
cumbrances of any kind^ a little farther down had its 
surface loaded with scoriae in such a manner that upon^ 
its arrival at the bottom of the mountain the whole 
current resembled nothing so much as a heap of uncon- 
nected cinders from an iron-foundry.^ 

Dr. Clarke ascended on other occasions^ and observed 
carefully with a telescope^ through the months of August 
and September. Besides the frequent explosions of 
red-hot stones in grand arches^ amid piled-up clouds of 
white vapour and columns of black ashes^ lava was 
seen flowing over the edge of the crater, or tossed up 
to some height and then splashed down on the surface 
of the cone. Thus the top was covered occasionally 
Avith red-hot stones and lava, and from the crater came 
up many-tinted clouds as bright as fire. 

A.D. 1794. After a short period of tranquillity or 
comparative inaction, the mountain again became agi- 
tated, and one of the most formidable eruptions known 
in the history of Vesuvius began. It was in some 
respects unlike many others; somewhat pei^iliar as to 
the place of its outburst, the temperature of tHe lava, 
and the course of the current. Breislak, an Italian 
geologist, observed the characteristic phaenomena with 
the eye of science, and his account supplies many inter- 
esting facts. 

A violent earth-shock, felt at -Naples, at ii p.m. on ^ 
the 12th of June, gave the signal of approaching 
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disavow, and iodnoed many persons to leave their houses 
for the night. Quiet returned till the evening of 
the 15th, when about 9 p.m. the qrmptoms of great 
fetation revived. At 20 p.m. violent earthquake 
*sl^|idmj 'tmd a sudden outburst of lava in the Fedi- 
n(iSmh>%;aiaoflig.ihft cemains of earlier currents. Here 
eras pav^noedj; 3^375 feett long, and the lava 



Diagram VIIL Eruption op 1794, from a comparatively low part 

of the mountain. {Ihrom a Neapolitan drawing^) 

« 

issiid Jrom a space 237 feet in breadth. The lava 
erupted threw up four cones, each crat^form, 
(one had a double crater) ; and from each arose' showers 
of red-hot ^nes, in such quick, suocessfon as' to appear 
like one 'cont^ous sheet -.of ' ^ in the air; vrith pulsa- 
«^tions according to the ^riation' of the ezpdling force. 


* Frenoh feet. 
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The showers really contained fluid or dhsolidified lava^ 
which expanded in the air like soft paste. The lava, 
poured from fifteen mouths, was at first united in one 
stream, from which occasional flashes of light arose, 
produced by jets of hydrogen gas, which disengaged 
itself from the lava, as gases ‘expand from the surfece 
of mi ordinary fluid. Sunning first toward Portici and 
Sesina, the inhabitants of Torre del Ghreco, while sor- 
rowing for the probable fate of their neighbours, gave 
joyful thanks in the churches for their own immunity. 

' Nescia mens hominum ! ' The lava divided, and three 
branches took their own wild ways. One j[an 2,063 feet 
towards Santa Maria de Fugliano ; another flowed toward 
Sesina 3,181 feet, and the remainder passed down the 
valley of Malomo, toward Torre del Greco. At the 
chapel of Bolzano, a branch parted to the south-east, 
and ran 1,490 feet; the main stream rushed straight 
upon Torre, through several hollows, with a front of fire 
from 1,200 to 1,400 feet wide. 

Sight down the main street toward the sea, and by 
several winding tracks among houses and churches, flowed 
the destructive lava; reached the sea with a front of 
.1,127 f^^ broad and 15 feet high, and advanced into 
it 362 feet. The whole course from the moutfl of the 
outlet to the end of the current in the sea was accom- 
plished between 10 p.m. and 4 a.m., a distance of 12,961 
feet. In the sea it continued to advance very slowly 
till the 17th. The mass of lava was measured to be 
from 322 to i,iii feet broad, and 24 to 32 feet thick,' 
except in ravines, where it is much thicker. The cubic 
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content has Men computed to be = 1,869,627 cubic 
fathoms = 403,839,216 cubic feet. It is, however, 
usually quoted at 46,098,766 cubic feet, of which 
13 millions of cubic feet entered the sea^ 

* Breiekk remarked some changes in tiie character of 
the earth-motions during this sut hours^ eruption; which 
led him to some particular conjectures of the ca^. 
At the beginning the trembling was continual, and ac- 
companied by a hollow noise, similar to that occasioned 
by a river falling into a subterranean cavern. The 
lava, at the time of its being disgorged, from the im- 
petuous and uninterrupted manner in which it was 
ejected, by striking against the walls of the vent, occa- 
sioned a continual oscillation of the mountain. . Toward 
the middle of the night this vibratory motion ceased, 
and was succeeded by distinct shocks. The fluid mass, 
diminished in quantity, now pressed less violently 
against the walls of the aperture, and no longer issued 
in a continual and gushing stream, but only at inter- 
vals, when the interior fermentation elevated the boiling 
matter above the mouth. About 4 a.m. the shocks 
began to be less numerous, and the intervals between 
them rendered their force and duration more per- 
ceptible 

During this tremendous eruption at the baser SF the 
Yesuvian cone, and the fearful earthquakes which 
accompanied it, the summit was tranquil. The sky 

^ “ If we take 725 feet for mean breadtk, 32 feet for mean depth, 
and length = 12,961 feet, the content is 300,695,200 cubic feet « 
1,392,107 cubic fathoms. 1 am not able to explain the discrepancy. 
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was serene^ the stars brilliant, and only over Vesnvius 
hung a thick dark smoke-cloud, lighted up into, an 
auroral arch by the glare of a stream of fire more than 
two miles long, and more than a quarter of a miles 
broad. The sea was calm, md reflected the red ghoe ; 
while from, the source of the lava came up continual 
jets,of uproshing incandescent stones. Nearer to view, 
Torre del Qreco in flames and clouds of black smoke, 
with fldUng houses, presented a dark and tragical fore- 
ground, heightened by the subterranean thunder of the 
mountain, and the groans and lamentations of fifteen 
thousand ruined men, women, and children. 

The heavy clouds of ashes which were thrown out 
on this occasion, gathered in the early morning into 
a mighty shadow over Naples and the neighbourhood : 
the sun rose pale and obscure, and a long dim twilight 
reigned afterwards. 

Such were the phenomena on the western side of 
Vesuvius : they were matched by others on the eastern 
aspect, not visible at Naples, except by reflection of the 
light in the atmosphere. The lava on this side flowed 
eastward, albng a route often travelled by laya, by the 
broken crest of the Cognolo, and the valley of Sorienta. 
Tlie extreme length to which this current reached was 
not less than an Italian mile. The cubic content ^vas 
estimated to be half that already assigned to the western 
currents — taken together, they amounted to 20,744,445 
cubic metres, or 2,804,440 cubic fathoms: the consti- 
tution of the lava being the same in each, both springing 
from one deep-seated reservoir of fluid I'ock. 
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The eruption of lava ceased on the i6th, and then 
followed heavy discharges of ashes; violent shocks of 
earthquakes; thuoder and lightning in the columns of 
•vtpouH and adms; and finally heavy rains, lasting till 
Jbbe 3rd of July. 9 %e barometor during all the eruption 
was steady. j 

Brddak made- an. approximate calculation ofjthe 
quantity of ashes which fell on Vesuvius during this 
great eruption, and states the result as eqmd to what 
would cover a circular area 6 kilometres (about 3^ Eng- 
lish miles) in radius, and 39 centimetres (about 15 
inches) in depth. 

Among the notable things which attended this erup- 
tion ii is recorded that in Torre del Greco metallic and 
other substances exposed to this current were variously 
affected. Silver was melted, glass became porcelain, 
iron swelled to four times its volume and lost its 
texture. Brass was decomposed, and its constituent 
copper crystallized in cubes and octahedral forms ag- 
gregated in beautiful branches. The zinc was sometimes 
turned to blende. 

During, the eruption, the lip of the ciater toward 
Bosc(vTre Case on the south-east, fell in, or was thrown 
off, and the height of that part was reduced 436 feet. 

On the 17th, the sea was found in a boiling 'state 
ic 5 yards off the new promontory made by the lava 
at Torre del Greco, and no boat could remain near 
it on accoimt of the melting of the pitch on her 
bottom. 

The appearance of the promontory of prismatic lava. 
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which represents the advanced part of this current^ may 
be seen in Plate IV^ upper figure. 

Such an occurrence is less surprising in a quiet 
shallow bay of the Mediterranean than it would be » 
among the tides and currents of the English coasts. 

For nearly a month after the eruption vast quantities 
of fine white ashesj mixed with volumes of steam^ were 
thrown out firom the crater ; the clouds thus generated 
were condensed into heavy ndn^ and thus large tracts 
of the Yesuvian slopes were deluged with volcanic mud. 
It filled ravines^ such as Fosso Grande^ and concreted 
and hardened there into pumiceous tufa — a very in- 
structive phsenomenon. 

Immcfnse injury was done to the rich territSry of 
Somma^ Ottajano^ and Bosco^ by heavy rains^ which 
swept along cinders^ broke up the road and bridges^ 
and overturned trees and houses for the space of fif- 
teen days. 

In January^ ^799i occurred another eruption^ noticed 
by Breislak^ but the eighteenth century expired 
in quiet^ and Vesuvius enjoyed some few years of 
repose. 
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A.D. 1804, July 26. Severe earthquake : diminutioi 
of springs. 

August I a to December 3. Explosion of stones anc 
scoriae^ discharge of lava from an opening in the westen 
side of the cone. On the 29th of August, a new opening 
on the southern side yielded a current of very fluicj 
lava, which, dividing into several streams, passed neai 
to the Camaldoli Convent, on the western side of the 
hill on which it is built. 

A.r. 1805, August 12. An eruption of lava was wit- 
nessed by Humboldt, Guy Lussac, and Von Budh ; the 
stream overflowed the crater on the south-east side, and 
ran rapidly down the cone, and reached the plain in 
three streams, between Torre del Greco and Torre delV 
- Annunziata. One branch is represented by Le .Hon 
as reaching the sea at the Torre del Bassano, one 
mile and a quarter east of Torre del Greco. 
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A.i>. 1806. On Jje lion's mnp of Yesoviut 
rents itppear^ which ran down the mountain from the 
Fosso Bianco and the Pedimentina much in the same 
direction as those of 1804 and 1805. One of these 
reached the sea about three-quarters of a mile east 
of Terre del Greco. 

AeJ). 1809^ Sept. 4. An opening on the south-east side 
of the crater gave, a short current to the Atrio del Cavallo^ 
where it collected like a lake of iire. Disturbances lasted 
the remainder of the year «. 

A.D. 1810.. On the map of M. Le Hon^ a short 
stream of lava, with this date, is represented as running 
from below the Piano della Ginestra, nearly in the line 
of one of the currents of a.d. 1767. 

A.D. 1812—13-14. Teodoro Monticelli, Secretary to 
the Royal Academy of Naples, and Menard de la Croye, 
described this eruption. After the first of January, the 
old mouth in the crater had disappeared, and was 
covered by a sort of irregular vault of lava and scoriae. 
Long and large crevices furrowed the interior, in which 
was only one small cavern below the eastern edge, with 
a small erup*tive opening near it. Through the whole 
of 1812, and great part of 1813, this small opening was 
ignivomous, with intervals of quiet. The disturbance 
was considerable in May ; the wells failed or were much 
lowered at Torre del Greco and R8sina, as well as 
a thermal spring ; and the sea retreated on the shore 
near Naples about fifteen or twenty paces, and then 


Annual Register, 1809. 
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returned with violence. In the latter part of May, 
to the east and north winds succeeded damp currents 
from the south and west; and in June, July, and 
• Aug^ust heavy rains occurred* Yet this did not restore 
the water in the wells, which still remained low and 
even lower than before^ in September^ and this scarcity 
was felt along the whole Yesuvian coasts and in* the 
valley of the Samo. To explain jso general and 
gmdually increasing an effect by assuming one sudden 
absorption of sea-water to the base of the volcano, 
appears impracticable; and the more so as it appears 
that before the great Calabrian earthquakes of 1783, the 
water failed in the hot-springs of the celebrated valley 
of Amsanctus. 

On the 9th of August, more alarming symptoms of 
activity were seen in the usual ejections; which it 
appeared on examination came not from the old mouth, 
but from a new one below the other, and twice as large, 
being circular, and forty palms in diameter. On the 26th, 
stronger and higher ejections : on the 9th of October 
more violence, and two short-lived lava streams de- 
scended, one toward the Camaldoli, the other toward 
Viub. On the 26th to the 28th, terrific noises, volcanic 
lightning, "and a new current of lava toward ^yiulo. 
Nov. 9, the wells had begun to fill again : the disturbed 
and variable condition of the mountain continued. On 
the 25th of December, with frightful detonations, and 
ejections of smoke, ashes, and scoriae, lava descended, one 
stream toward the Fosso Bianco, another toward Viulo. 
The two crateral mouths threw up clouds of matter at 
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intervals of six to ten seconds^ or less, in vertical or 
inclined directions^ some considerable masses occupying 
eighty ten^ twelve seconds in falling. The area covered 
by the ashes was in a radiating form, Vesuvius being ^ 
the centre, and Torre del Greco and Portici included in * 
an arc of about 60'’. On the Roman road they lay six or 
seven inches deep; containing several lumps of lava 
weighing ten ounces ; one measuring above five inches 
in diameter. Through January, 1814, usual am- 
moniacal and other muriates were collected; and in 
April, Monticelli found with surprise, in the same 
situations, no longer any chlorine in combination, but 
sulphuric acid, gypsum, and sulphur; while lava which 
had issued on the 9th of October, was found covered by 
specular iron (ferro oligisto). Slight occurrences of this 
eruption were really not quite ended before the close of 
1814. 

A.D. 1816, August 7, Eruption of half a day; a shock, 
and two flaming currents, one toward Mauro, the other 
toward Camaldoli. 

A.D. 1817, Dec. 22 . Lava issued from two small 
cones which had been formed in the crater since 1813 ; 
one of the streams ran toward the Camaldoli, *the ather 
to Bosco del Mauro. 

A.D. i8i8-i9-20-;ji. In all these years the moun- 
tain was disturbed. April 17 and November 25 are 
specially noted for eruptions of ashes, but not of lava. 
Sir H. Davy arrived in Naples in December, 1819, 
and remained till February, 1820. A small eruption 
had taken place before he visited the mountain, and 
H 2 
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a stream of lava was then flowing witb oonsidmable 
activity from an aperture a little below the crater, 
which was throwing up atones every two or three 
minutes. On its issuing from the mountai n , it was 
perfectijr fluid and nearly white>hot; its surface ap- 
peared to be in violent agitation, from the bursting 





Diagram IX, Eruption of Lava, December 19, 1820. 

{From a Neapolitan drawing,) 

of namerous bubbles, which emitted clouds of white 
smoke. .The gas disengaged from the lav^ was common 
air the .white vapours were pure salt, in a current of 
nitrogen with 9 per cent, of oxygen. 

In April, 1820, several openings (six on the north- 
west side) sent lava to the Fosso della Vetrana. In 
December of this year a considerable eruption on the 
north-west flank is represented in a coloured drawing, as 
running down the cone, and tj^en sweeping round to the 
Pedimentina. And in a.d. 1821, another drawing shows 
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the sammit widened, veiy much broken, and highest 
on the south edge K 

Early in A.D. 1822 the wells lost their water. The 
beginning of the eruption was in February ; on tiie 23rd 
and 24th of this , month, lava flowed into the Atrio del 
Cavallo, from an opening near the six mouths, in a line 



Diagram Eruption of Ashes, 1821. {From a Neapolitan drawing,) 
The cone is seen to be truncated and uneven, the southern border 
being the highest. 


north-west of the summit, which in April, 1820, gave 
a current to the Posso della Vetrana. ^ On the 23rd of 
October, the great cone suddenly fell in with a loud 
crash®/ Two streams of lava issued from the c^ter; 
one expanded on the Fedimentina, and then turned 
south-eastward toward Bosco Beale, which it ap- 
proached within a mile ; another, forming a large pool 
in the Piano della Ginestra on the western part of the 

b For the opportunity of examining these drawings I am indebted 
to the Rev. E. Fox, M.A., formerly of New CoUege, Oxford. 

c Murray’s Handbook for Naples. 
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inoiiBtai]i, tan down in several bianohee to witbin a mile 
. of Benna: another stream ran toward Torre dd G^reoo, 

Mr. Scrope, who witnessed ibis eruption in October, 
^ '1822, presents a sketch of the appearance of Vesuvius 
as seen from Naples: the main feature of which is a 
huge vertical column of white clouds heaped, like vast 
HeepeB of wool, to four or five times the height of the 
mountain, and then expanding to some miles in breadth. 
Enormous jets and falling streams of black ashes accom* 
panied the cloud-column; lightnings plajred about its 
ndes, and the gleam of volcanic fire reddened its base. 

Grey ashes and black sand were spread thickly over 
all the surrounding country ; heavy rain fell from the 
volcanic clouds; the ashes agglutinated by this rain 
formed thin tufa beds. At intervals large masses of 
lava were thrown to considerable distances: one mass, 
many tons in weight, was found in the gardens of the 
Caserta of the Prince of Ottajano, alrant three miles 
from the summit of Vesuvius, on the south-east side. 

After the eruption, the mountain was found greatly 
changed in aspect: the Vesnvian cone was lost; a huge 
deep crater three miles in circumferences with steep 
interior faces, occupied its pla(», and was partially filled 
by vapour of water mixed with hydrosnlphuric and 
hydrochloric adds. The depth of the cavity was 'found 
by Mr. Babbage to be 938 feet below the highest part 
of the crateral edge, and this edge was reduced from 
being higher than Monte Somma to 300 or 400 feet 
below the summit of that ancient mountain. 

Dr. Daubeny, who visited Vesuvius in 1824, after the 
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mountain had regained ite traiu|ailli^i fohnd the interior 
of thi crater much aa abore deecribedj and etill filled 
with steam and acid vapours. 

In the course of 187,8, i82g, i8y>, 1831, the cavity 
was gradually filled by loose materials thrown up from 
the centre and falling down from the sides^ so that 
a small cone appeared^ 150 feet high above the edge 
of the crater. Lava currents issued from the cone in 
1831, 1832, 1833. 

A.D. 1828, March 14. Rent on the south-east side' of 
the crater. Smoke — ashes — ^lava. On the 22nd a lava 
stream from the rent ran round the base of the cone, to the 
Atrio del Cavallo. Showers of stones from the crater. 

A.D. 1830, Aug. 18. Mentioned in the work of Dr. 
Daubeny on Volcanos, 2nd ed. p. 291. 

A.D. 1831, Sept. 18-1832, Feb. Within the crater, a 
small central cone had gradually formed till it was 150 
feet above the rim, the crater being full. On the i8th 
of September, a stream of lava was thrown out of this 
cone, which ran south-eastward, toward Bosco Reale. 

Dec. 25. A stream of lava ran toward Resina. Other 
streams followed till February, 1832. 

A.D. 1833, August. Water failed in the wells: on the 
13th, three streams of lava descended toward T|9A*e del 
Greco, each subdivided in its course. 

A.D. i 834, August. An eruption began which may be 
regarded as the concluding act of the series of volcanic 
efforts since 1831. After that date two conical masses 
had been accumulated in the middle of the great crater, 
one of them 200 feet high. On the 22nd of August 
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one of them geoted stones and scorise- On the 33rd 
a corrent of lava started from Hie foot of the* great 
cone on its^ western side^'snd then bending toward the 
Crocelia^^teached the foot of the rising ground called the 
Csmimonij and the path which led to the Hermitage. 
The two hillocks fell in on the 24th. Then a new 
opening appeared on the eastern side^ and lava flowed 
in several directions. One stream ran to the Atrio 
del Cavallo; another to Caposecchi, a village of five 
hundred houses, which were all overwhelmed except 
four. This current was said to be half-a-mile broad, 
and from 15 to 18 feet deep, and to have been flowing 
eight days. A smsaller branch is marked on Le Hon^s 
map^ as running south-eastward to near Bosco Beale. 
Like the currents of a.d. 1751, 1754, and 1822, the 
stream of 1834 threatened Pompeii with a new visita- 
tion. Clouds of volcanic black sand accompanied the 
moving lava, and gave out electric flashes. Hydro- 
gen flames, according to Abich, were observed. Fishes 
and oysters perished in ponds at Pozzuoli, and in 
Lakes Fusaro and Licola near Cumae. Torrents of hot 
water flowed on the 28th of August. Hard lava, at a 
temperature of 390° F. near the surface, emitted from 
fissuil‘% much aqueous vapour impregnated with free 
muriatic acid, and muriate of ammonia coloured' ify iron. 

After this eruption, which lasted twenty-nine days, 
the cone referred to as being formed beforq, a.d. 1831 
was found to have disappeared, and the floor of the 
crater sunk, down into a double abyss, divided by a 
narrow ridge of lava. This account is chiefly from 
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Dr. Daubeny's- communication to the Boyal Society 
(Phil.‘ Trans. 1835) embodying the observations of Mon- 
ticelli. 

A.D 1838, iVfarch 6. Streams of lavaj^<^|6cending 

slowly and filling valleys on the slope of the ^^onntain. 

A.D. 1839, January. Two streams overflowed the 

crater : one ran westward to the Fosso Grande, the otiier 
* • * 

toward Ottajano. Ejection from the crater of lapilli 
and black sand^ composed of augite and tourmaline^ 
which fell on Torre del Greco and Torre dell^ Annunziata. 
The crater now became a funnel 300 feet deep, which 
was accessible to the bottom. 

A.n. 1841. The continuing disturbance restored a 
central cone in the crater like that of 1831; ejecting lava 
and stones : in four years it was visible from Naples. 





Diagram XL Intebiob op Vesuvius, showing the Cone which grew 
^ up in A.D. 1845. 


A.D. 1845. In this year the great hollow top of the 
mountain^ whose precipitous edge was not much higher 
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than the top of Somma^ was disturbed by consider- 
able Sections from a steep cone^ growing up in the 

April i 2 . A. small current floored on this occasion 
from the base of the small central cone; and was 
remarkable for containing crystals of leucite^ a mineral 
rarely found among modem Vesuvian products^ though 
common in the older accumulations of Somma. 

A.I). 1847, Nov. 13. The great crater overflowed on 
several sides^ and lava ran in three directions^ eastward 
toward Ottajano^ south-eastward toward Bosco Beale^ 
and westward toward Torre del Greco. 

A.D. 1848^ June. The volcano was active. 

A.D. 1849^ December. Frequent eruptions of lava 
containing crystals of leucite. 

A.D. 1850, Feb. 6 , to end of month. Tlie central 
cone of 1845, composed of scoriae, was 70 feet higher 
than the Punta del Palo (on the edge of the crater), 
and had an interior cavity 100 feet deep. Feb. 7, the 
cone opened and gave origin to three streams, two 
running toward Ottajano, the third toward Bosco 
Reale. Advancing in a broad stream tow^d this vil- 
lage, it dekroyed a wood of oak, ilex, and ash ; closely 
enveloping the stems, which blazed and steame^junder 
the conflagration, and were tossed up 10 to 20 feet. 
Great eruptions of red-hot stones from the crater, ac- 
companied this lava-flow, and they fell in showers over 
all the mountain. The mountain was changed in 
form ; the old walls broken down ; the central cone 
reduced. The crater finally exhibited was supposed 
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to be about two miles in circumference, and 150 feet 
deep. 

In Jannaiy, 1855, after g^t earthquakes, a . large 
fissure opened on the nortii slope of the.great cone, and 
on the 1st of May gave forth fiiom ten months on' this"’ 
line a stream of lava of remarkable fluidify; which de> 
scended into the Atrio, and flowed along the fissures 
at the western extremity of this hollow, and north of 
the Observatory, in a long narrow course to Massa di 
Somma, and almost to La Cercola, while a still narrower 
branch ran westward toward S. GKorgio a Cremano. 
Chloride of lead was among the substances * sublimed ' 
in the fissures of this great current after the eruption. 
Its course of six miles, marked by the hollows of old 
fissures, had been already traced by the current of 1784. 
This is the longest stream of lava which has passed in 
the north-western direction, and was in motion for 
twenty-eight days <*. 

Since 1855, the mountain had undergone the usual 
changes of the crater, by degradation of the sides, so 
that it was nearly filled, and two small cones appeared 
within the space ; which gave passage to much vapour, 
ashes, and lava. 

A.D. 1858. Following the great earthquakes, ^hich 
did so much damage in Southern Italy, an eruption 
began on the aist of May, and in the course of it 
seven new mouths opened, yielding lava in broad 
streams and splendid cascades, rushing over forests, 

* See M. De Ville, Comptes rendus, June, July, 1855, and Rev. 
A. S. Farrar, -British Association Reports, 1855. 
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vineyards, and homesteads. The openings were on 
the north and north-west sides of the cone, and the 
streams flowed in difierent directions ; one great stream 
ran toward the Hermitage, and entering the valleys on 
each side wound round the hill on which it stands like 
a fiery serpent; a second stream tended toward Pompeii : 
and another is said to have * followed the course of |ihe 
very stream which deshoyed Herculaneum,' and to have 
menaced Besina with a similar &te. This last current 
started from three months, a quarter of a mile distant 
from the main cone; it was fed by intermitting puffs 
and pumpings, and became a flood 750 feet wide, the 
top covered as if by glowing coke, which made a fearful 
noise as it rolled grinding and crashing along. The 
crater fell in while Cozzolino the guide was looking 
at it, and lost 200 feet of height. He described it as 
swaying, yielding, and falling ^ 

A writer in the Annual Register describes the lava 
streams and cascades thus : * Vesuvius is girdled with 
fire, and from this girdle seem to drop down jewels of 
the utmost brilliancy.' 

A.D. i860. On the great national map> which in- 
cludes Vesuvius, two short streams of lava are marked 
with this date, as running from the Piano della CUpestra, 
between the currents of 1794 and those of 1858. The 
origin of these streams is near t^at of the gpreat flow 
of 1794. 

After this date the crater was again nearly filled, 
but still gave out vapour and ashes. 

* Annual Register, 1858. 
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A.D. 1 86 1, Dec. 8. After severe earthquakes^ eleven 
small cones^ less than half a mile above Torre del Greco^ 
ranged on a fissure 2000 yards in lengthy at a lower 
level than those of 1794^ threw out clouds of ashes, one* 
of them giving vent to lava. The town was shaken to 
pieces^ the ground fissured in all directions ; carbonic 
acid gas and carbuxetted hydrogen came dp the 
fissures. The adjoining sea-coast was raised 3^ feet 
English. 

From this time to the present Vesuvius has rarely 
been quite at rest. 

In 1865^ 1866, 1867^ earthquakes were prevalent 
in Southern Europe and the north of Africa ; next fol- 
lowed the eruptions of AStna and Vesuvius^ Santorino^ 
the Azores^ and Hecla. To these we must add the great 
outflow of the Hawaian volcano^ in Aprils 1868, lately 
matched by the dreadful earthquake of the coast of 
Central America. Vesuvius, now in reality rarely quite 
at rest, answered promptly to the earth-tremors of the. 
autumn. Even as early as the loth of February, 1865, 
there appeared, in the depth of the crater left by the * 
previous eruption, a small opening (bocca) from which 
issued, with great force to a great height,. portions of ^ 
incandescent lava, which fell in and around the crater, 
and added to its ashjj^ envelope. There was snow on the 
mountain, from which a vapoury column rose, while 
stones came rolling dangerously down the slope. Ex- 
plosions were frequent, and the cloudy ejections 
abundant for some days : the force was then reduced ; the 
materials gathered in a conical heap, within the crater; 
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lava afterwards came out in small streams quickly coii> 
creted, so as to have but a short flow; and thus by 
alternate additions of ashes and lava^ the little cone 
( grew up, till its energy was spent before it filled the 
whole erateial abyss. 

"In libieh, 1865, the summit was dangerous to 
approaoh fipom the multitude of red«hot stones and 
ashes thrown out, and this oontinued till May, with 
the usual effect of once more filling the great crateral 
cone. In May, the crater, 900 yards round, mitted 
aqueous vapour and hydrochloric acid gas^ 

A.n. 1867— 68. The history of the eruption which is still 
in one phase of its progress (October, 1868) has been 
given in the 'Athenseum' and other contemporary journals 
by resident witnesses, and conclusions of moment regard- 
ing it have been presented by Professor Fulmieri ». It 
endured through the winter of 1867-68, and after several 
times losing activity, has burst up with new energy. 

In October, 1867, the little cone was in silent repose, 
except when the fumaroli gave out vapours. Toward 
the end of this month, the seismogpnph, with its electro- 
magnetic apparatus for registration, — ^which is erected .at 
the Observatory of San Salvatore, aiooo feet up the 
mountain, — gave indications of local subterranean shocks. 
From the 8th to the lath of November, it was evident 
that the ground was in continual agitation, and the mag- 
netic needles oscillated both vertically and horizontally. 

^ Murray’s Handbook for Naples. 

» SuU* Incendio Veauviano del 1867-68. Trans. Roy. Acad, of Phys. 
and Math. Sci., Naples, April ii, 1868. 
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In the nights of the 12th and 13th of November, the 
fires were rekindled on the spot where they had ceased. 
On the morning of the 15th, over this mouth there 
appeared a small cone surrounded by four other lesser 
cones; apparently an elevatoiy action had occurred, which 
had thrust outwards the concreted masses of the eruptive 
cone already mentioned. On, this account the new eom 
appeared formed of great, nearly vertical prisms/ stony 
and compact in texture, like the basalts and dykes of 
Monte Somma. These prismatic masses were in fimt 
displaced portions of horizontal sheets of lava, which 
had been deposited in the old crater during the pre- 
ceding eruption. Through the fissures thus made, lava 
streams came up and at last filled the old crater, all the 
upper plateau of the Vesuvian cone being fissured in 
lines directed toward the apex of the new cone. 

This new cone, formed in great part of large masses of 
compact lava, uplifted by the fresh currents, was after- 
wards covered by so great a quantity of new ejections, 
that in a few days it had risen to a height of 120 metres 
= 392 feet, and overspread not only all the edge of the 
old crater. Of which only traces remained, b.ut the whole 
terrace-like space of the Vesuvian summit. The four 
small eruption-cones already noted were covered up and 
buried .in this new and rapid growth; but it appeared 
that, within the new cone, four spiracles represented 
them, from which lava fragments were tossed up, which 
gave at night the aspect of eruption-vents. By fre- 
quent ejections from these vents, either simultaneous or 
successive, the mass of the cone*^was continually aug- 
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mented, and the were expanded. The ^g^ctsoiM 

of scoriffi were accompanied by bellowings (boiti)i 
which were occasionally hepd^ at Naples^ and nobly 
, re*echoed in the Atrio under Somma. After each 
detonation globes of white vapour were formed, partly 
tint^ red or yellow. The vapour was often black with 
sand, lapilli, and cinders, thrown out from the cone, 
which was covered by the fallen masses. The greatest 
height to which they were thrown w'as about 300 
metres = 984 feet. The new cone grew rapidly in 
height ; it became split on the western side, when the 
eruption slackened; but the breach was repaired by new 
materials. 

As already stated, lava flowing from the new cone 
had in a few days filled the whole crateml area of 
Vesuvius to the brim; the fluid mass then began to 
pour over the edge, now in one direction, then in another; 
so that, when at its widest expansion, the whole cone 
from south to west was glowing with fire, above the 
vineyards of Torre del Greco. The issues of lava were 
observed by Palmieri to have a daily period of two 
maxima and two minima, and the eruption-cone^to 
throw up twice a day its dusty columns with more 
than' average force; these accessions of violence^* cor- 
Vesponded with the times of maximum. The hours of 
maximum and minimum were observed to be later from 
day to day ; circumstances in which a likeness to tidal 
phsenomena can be traced. Moreover, it appeared to 
Palmieri, that the eruptions were sensibly strengthened 
at the syzigies, and Weakened at the quadratures of the 
moon. 
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ftike.. Iaitavopi]rs08 m Kovember and December^ iS6j, 
and|aktiai7> x868^ were nrt long^ the most considerable 
being in two directions^ one toward the south-east boun- 
dary of the Atrio, called*the Cognolo di Bosco^ the other 
and longer one down the cone in two streams^ one toward 
the Crocella^ at the end. of the ridge of the Observatoiy^ 
and the other toward the Piano della Ginestra. These 
two streaks of fire running down the cone^ in cascades^ 
had one elevated origin ; but after some time and partial 
cessation^ there was the appearance of an eruption from 
the base of the cone. This arose frpm the penetration 
of solidified lava by fresh currents, which forced for 
themselves a new exit. 

Such is a collected view of the early course of the 
eruption^ subject to great inequalities and pauses. From 
the aoth of November, through the first half of De- 
cember, 1867, thunderings were heard as far off as 
Capri, eruptions of ashes were violent, and lava flowed 
abundantly, so that in this period, previous to the 14th 
of December, there were at times thirteen streams of 
lava issuing from various points, and pouring down the 
sides of the mountain. The upper part of the cone was 
perforated like a sieve, through the holes of which ^e 
lava kept gushing out. The currents swept on thrdhgh 
the snow, interlining the brilliant white mantle of 
Vesuvius with black, and at some points falling over 
precipices like cascades^. Similar appearances continued 
to the 7th of January, 1868; and were witnessed by 


b H. W. in Athensum, dated Naples, Januaiy 7, 1868. 
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hundreds hj day and by night on the mountain^ and by 
thousands at Naples. asoent to the crater was 
rarely practicable, on account of the continual changes 
of the surface and the frequent projection of showers of 
heavy stones. 

After a short pause, the mountain again became 
active. On the 20th and aist of January, earthquakes 
and thunderings were felt and heard at Naples, and lava 
made its re-appearance. The instruments at the Ob- 
servatory participated in the movements^ and on the 
26th the currents, of lava overflowed the top of the 
mountain, and slowly and silently covered all the western 
side with a grand robe of living fire, extending from the 
summit to the Piano della Ginestra above the cultivated . 
grounds of Torre del Greco. (In the night of the 26th 
occurred the destructive land-slip at Santa Lucia, on the 
Chiaja of Naples.) 

Effects of the same general character continued, with 
intermissions, through February, but no great manifest- 
ations re-appeared till after the early days of March. 
In this month, from the 8th to the 12th, the instru- 
ments at the Observatory were again rudely shaken; 
the ashy eruptions from the summit were violent, rising 
to 1,000 and even sometimes to 1,600 feet ; and on the 
nth the mountain cone split from jtop to bottom on 
the south-east or Pompeian side, and began to give out 
a broad complicated, mass of rough slaggy lava, visible 
&om Pompeii, at the edge of the old crater line con- 
tinued from Somma. The quarter of most activity 
seemed thus to be removed from the side of Torre del 
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Greco, and in fact, though there waa a afcteam of lava, 
which flowed toward the Crocella, and divided into three 
branches, the main force of the eruption was concen- 
trated on the summit and the hack of the mountain, 
looking from Naples. So regarded at night the sight 
is described as more wonderful and dazzling than any- 
thing seen since November. 'The mountain appeared 
to be bursting with subterranean energy — the entire 
summit was on fire — ^the blackened walls became red 
with heat, and while the lava surged, not flowed, over, 
as angry waves do over a sandy bar, heavy stones, 
which the eye could select and measure, were thrown up 
to the height of i,6oo feet K* 

We arrived in Naples on the i6th of March, during 
a lull of the volcanic excitement, when the prevalent 
expectation was that the mountain was relapsing into 
its ordinary state of troubled repose. Light vapours 
were rising from the summit, as we approached toward 
the graceful blue dome from Capua, and heavier clouds 
hung about it when we entered Naples. For some days 
this was the aspect of affairs, and we found it desirable 
to occupy ourselves with objects of interest at Pompeii 
and Pozzuoli, Agnano and the Solfatara; and. to visit 
the University Museum on a rainy day. But on ^e 
2 1st, with a high barometer and fine weather, we took 
our seats for Pompeii, and prepared to ascend the moun- 
tain on that side where the fumaroli were in action 
some days previously. 


^ Athenseam. H. W. in a letter dated Naples, MarcU si, 1868. 
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to explorers the two best and most instmctive routes 
for asi^t : ficom Restns on the and bcm Pom« 
p<ai on the aotti^ At mther |pi^. we ln»^ 
rained dtdesr Hneakneiim liea *fttliflans dwf/. helofr 
the streets Besina, and we txeod iqpon its mdmown 
treasures ; Pompeii has been brought again to daylight } 
both* destroyed and buried below heaps mud and 
asbes in the first recorded eruption, a.i>. 7$r. 



Diagram XI V, Yesuvics from Pompeii, March i8, 1868. 

{Original.) 

We made the ascent from Pompeii, under favourable 
circumstances, as far as the broken crateral edge of 
Somma in its continuation sou1h>westward toward the 
Pedimentina. It was a calm and pleasant day; two 
or three lava-currents which had started from this side 
of the base of the cone, and had been in full action 
the previous day and night, were now in their dying 




Diagram XV. Aactan or Vnvmo nou Foimit, March at. 1868. 

(OrigkMl.) 


Setting forth under these inviting circumstances, with 
ittvelligeht and strong-limbed Baffiielo del Samo, and 
a troop of supernumeraries, our course lay aq^pss the 
eaqr cultivated slopes, and thrdugh the scattered villages 
called Bosco Tre Case. The steeper ascent beg^n among 
undulated old lava-currents, and dark ashes interspersed 
with vines and lupines, — ^here and there an old cratet- 
like cavity, — then up among the desert slopes of dark 
dusiy hollows, and long narrow winding crests of old 
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streams of lava, often rugged at the surface, hot gene> 
rally smoothed over by the showers of diy lapilli. Bed 
bands and f^treaks occur among the lava>carrente, and 
the whole stream stops in some cases abruptly. 



Diagram XVL Lava Stucams nr thk Ascsst raoa Poann. 

{Original.) 

Passing by fissures from which bursts of steam rise 
at several points (fissures made by a late earthquake 
across the lava), ascending obliquely, we reacb a broad 
hot region, in which are the principal fumaroli : from 
these quite lately— last*night — lava was flowing fieely, 
now barely moving under a solid coat of pipy or cellular 
rock, deep sunk below the rest of the surfiicc, or merely 
glowing in deep cavities, and yielding reluctantly to 
the pressitre of a pole, which instantly takes fire. 

Beneath our feet, however, for considerable spaces, .the 
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^und is really fluid, only crusted over by the pari ially 
coherent and very partially cooled scoriaceous blocks. 
Removing these, where practicable, by the help of a 
pole, we see the sullen red lava below. The quickness 



Diag»m XVJI. Dkssbted Tcxim or Lata, and Opcn Canal 
BILOW n. (Original.) 


* of the eonfwitdation of the surface of lava is remarkable; 
we stand on the solid crust, over what remains of yester- 
day's current, in a deep canal, which not long since ran 
full of melted rock; on this very hot surface it is 
requisite to keep in motion, if one has any regard for 
.English shoes, but there is no other inconvenience. 
The air is hot, somewhat like that in the Vicinity of 
iron furnaces — which seems, whether it be so or 
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not, a little deficient in oxygen, but no smell of sul- 
phur, in any combination, and no fumes of hydro- 
chloric acid. * 

Examining with care these hollow canals, or tunnels, 
overarched with lava sheets, we find sublimed salts, 
especially ammoniac and sodic chlorides, with free 


/ 



Diagram XV 111, Canal in which Lava is in Tfts last stage op 
iroTiOH ABOVE PoHFEn. (Originof.) 

sulphur. The crust formed over the lava in these 
channels is remarkably ^pipy ^ as well as ^cellular/ the 
pipes being in fact cells ^ drawn out ^ by the current. 
Very much such pipes appear in some metamorphic 
rocks about Caer Caradoc and Bootle^but in the latter 
case they are filled with agatized silica. 

The height of these curious appearances near the 
source of the recent jets of lava^ is about 2^760 feet 
above tha sea. 

In the evening of the 21 st of March^ 1868^ after an 
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intenral of unquiet repose, during which by day wreaths 
of vapour rose from the summit, Vesavius rekindled 
his watch-fires, and began to blaze at intervals much 
like an iron-furnace in the north of England, and, like 
that, occasionally lighting np the clouds above, while 
a broad glare of red reflection spread over the sea in 
front. It was bright starlight, and one serene star bn 
the left of the crater gave its pure rays in contrast 
with the ruddy glow. Not unmindftd of the chance 
of seong such a phsniaineiUHD, we had before 

leaving Sk|{|^Hid a' peiftnt tdesotqpw Oodke, 
with an aperture of 1*5 inch, and a range o£ esodlent 
powers firom 35 to 50. Using the lowest powor, the 
blaze was seen to be a mass of red-hot or white-hot 
fragments, many of them quite clearly viable as single 
well-defined projectiles whose corves were all traceable 
exactly— the rise and fall determinable with precision. 
Our station was on the terrace-top of the Hotel dc 
Bnssie. 

In general the course of the parabolic curves was in 
all directions from the vertical, but sometimes a jet of 
many bombs rose upright like a hundred contempo- 
, ranc^us pyrotechnic stars, only that the latter break 
and scatter more than the fireworks of Vespvius. 
While contemplating for some time this rise and fall 
of the crater-light, and trying its rate of pulsation, 
it occurred to an American gentleman, Mr. Vail, to 
whom we were indebted for an interesting sketch of 
lava-currents seen under very favourable circumstances, 
to note in the field of the telescope the apparent length 
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of the ascent of the bright Vesavian bombs compared 
with the diameter of the field of view. This was done 
often, and the jets evidently occupied one>fonrth, one- 
third, one-half, to three-fourths of the field — ibis was 



Diagram XIX. Lava Btheavs ok ibb kokth sroi of Visovios, 
DBSOZKDUra TOWARD TBR Atbio drl Cavallo. (OpfgpjiMiL) 

clearly and certainly traceable. I have carefully deter- 
mined the angular value of the field to be ^ of the dis- 
tance : therefore the utmost height to which the bombs 
rose, or rather to which the more conspicuous were 
traceable, subtended an angle of i** 3'. The distance 
from the Hotel to Vesuvius may be taken at eight 
miles. From these data the elevation of the bright 
masses of ejected lava uid stones above the summit 
of Vesuvius appears to. have been at most 760 feet. 
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Mr. Lee and myself then, by ooimtiiigf pulsations, made 
other trials, and found on the average about 5'' to be 
consumed during the*^ fall, and in extreme cases, y'\ 
The former gives 400 feet, the latter less than 800 feet. 
Sir W. Hamilton records an observation of 1 1'' as the 
time which elapsed during the fall of a stone shot 
upward from the siunmit, and this gives something 
less than 2,000 feet for the vertical range, no allowance 
being made for the general effect of the uprushing 
current in retarding the descent. 

During the exhibition, in its many lulls and bursts, 
the rugged edge of the crater was sharply visible in the 
telescope, and the eruption seemed at intervals to 
occupy its whole breadth, which was about equal to the 
height of an ordinary outburst of the red flame. The 
intervals of action and repose were irregular ; as small 
as 10" and as large as 30" or more. That lava was 
flowing down the northern side of the cone from the 
crater was apparent by the bright narrow trembling 
line, with occasional puffs, which was visible on the 
outline of the cone for some hundreds of feet b<)low 
the top. 

The^ splendid effects were repeated in the evening of 
the aand of March. As the darkness grew, the fireworks 
shone out not only on the summit of Vesuvius, but also 
on the slope, toward Somma. The whole of the outiine 
of Somma fronting Vesuvius, as well as the northern 
outline of the cone itself, was plain against the illu- 
minated vaporous atmosphere, and it appeared certain 
that lava was flowing down to the Atrio del Cavallo. 
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Stonas bright as starsj of a reddiA hoe, were projected 
by hundreds firom the upper^ middle, and lower of these 
craters or months, in one stream directed to the north 
from the summit of Vesuvius. Time of falling not 
exceeding 7'^, nearly equal to 800 feet. 

Another grand effort came under our notice in the 
evening of the a6th of March. At this time the sky 
was extremely dark ; the old mountain of Somma was 
lighted up by the fires of its younger rival, down whose 
side flowed, bright and red, one long straight line of 
liquid fire, on which we gazed long and earnestly with 
the telescope. The effect may be imagined by ex« 
amining Plate V, and observing that only the upper 
vent threw out stones in abundance, to about 800 
feet, and they fell in showers all round, even to the 
opposite side of the cone, and were seen glittering like 
stars on the ground: separate bright red stars they 
seemed, being really lava lumps of considerable size 

One more look at the evening lights of Vesuvius — the 
Z7th of March — the grandest of all the exhibitions. 
What a spectacle ! One long burning stream down the 
whole noith-westem slope of the great cone, quite 
reaching into and spreading across the Atrictdel Cavallo. 
On the top, fitful bursts of clouds of fiery bombs and 
wide-spread ashes j below just where it appeared last 
night, but now far brighter, and glowing with a full 

k These appearances were distinctly seen, — the masses were seen to 
fhll and be flattened on the ground, — ^flnom the apartments of that noble 
lady-representative of English science, Mrs. Somerville, on the Riviera 
di Chiaja. 
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gvMl boni of ana 
ijfifBil i3bbv«£, ihei^' 
66mk[ '£0 ^ inlB^ k&ote and liiui) a o Uji t iBiwa doojblii^' 
r-.of ahaip white or reddidi fixe, ewdliag into oonndenble 
nwfliiee^ and broken into owny gteiaaing yddte. Toward 
the base a wide cataract of fire is pouring toward nSj 
and is stretdhiog its red fingers over the older lava. 
Now and then a star-lUre point in advance seems to 
beckon <miraidr^ 

' *dfii fireie]i toehter der natiir/ 

FimUy, in tiie deepest part of the visible horizon, a 
horizontal row of finuteen small bright star- or gem-like 
fires marks the conquest of the current over the flat space 
of the Atrio, and seems to unite again the long separated 
masses <d Somma fmd Yesavins, — ^parent and chQd, the 
far-diBBOcmded progeny of the' straggling Titan. (PL Y.) 

In some reepeots the ascent from Pompeii is more 
instructive than that from Benna ; in other particulars 
the other has the advanta^ : both should be undertaken. 
The veiy first step at Pompeii shows us the ashes and 
cinders which overwhelmed that city, and, if we mistake 
not, the daggy lava and acoumulations ficom eruptions 
of earlier date on which Pompeii was founded. In one 
of these places, where the slaggy cellular mass and its 
ashy accompaniments seemed to have been cut into 
by the walls of a house, we found leudte crystds by 
htmdreds. 

In ther ascent the black sand which lay so thick 
between the snaky ridges of lava, attracted our at- 
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teutioDj and we took of it for .wa min a tia !^ It. 

oonfoiiie 

and f . foi^bet 

0|ie ibee^Sl ii'Vn 'eaiT^^ owiQui aUe ofifae moono 
tajn, wfuoh nm down to Boeoo Beil<^ ie a acdtd fpmf 
rook, wfokdi baa been quarried, and Oimtaina fine oi^atabi 
of pyroxene. 

On the other hand, in the Berina ronte we. have font 
the 'brnnha ' in tbo in ; foe east 

black floods of lava )^ured foi^ in 1855, ifijfBj md 
1861; the gected blocks in the Atrio;. foe ftowfiing 
crags of Somma, and the rough foanneUed aidea of 
Vesnvinsi down which so many cnrr^ts have deseenfed 
into foe hollows briow. - . 

Starting firom Besina wifo Cozaelino," foe exo^ent 
descendant and reptesentatiye of -a still more foasons 
guide, we ' pass among ‘extensive gardens and vipe* 
yards, dong a ron^ly<poved road, whiob in heavy, nrins 
becomes a rivulet or a torrent, and mneige on foe 
donuun of lava. All foe rich sifil in Which foe vfooi^aie 
deeply planted is composed of ' vdoanie sand, otystals, 
scorite, and. bombs, thrown . out by many eruptions, 
especially foe great ontborat-of 1651. These bmnbs 
are not like those of Auvergne, which wme liquid rfoile 
flying through the air; but rather appear to have bean 
torn off from solid rook, and thrown out with little 
change. Cozzolino stops his horse, to break some of these 
bombs, and to prove that in them are found many of the 
most beautiful and valued minerals of Vesuvius : they 
are probably parts of rocks older than any part of it. 
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pottioDB of <iho wotB of onoiont ^nuiw, or of . . 

Mod^ «rli«f than Somina. , , 

•Ehe first view of modem lam lying m 
ftdl of hills and hoUows, on the sloping sidee of a vol- 
canic mountain, must be very surprising to one w o 
draws his ideas of the probable aspect of ii*** ‘ 

„enon from the columnar Gi.mt's Causeway, the dy^es 
in Arran, tihe toadstone in Derbyshire, or the whins , 11 of 
Teesdale. In aU these cases of interposition, the solid 
well and uniformly crystallized ‘trap’ is as much unhke 
to the cellular gray or black, rusty or pitehy-looking 
substance before us, as the parallel masses of 
are to the confiised, arched, contorted, and even twisted 
aggregates of the lava of 1858. There it is in its great 
dark broad irregular masses, cracked across m several 
directions, and stiU giving up vapours, when ram or 
snow enters these fissures. This prodigious imiss of 
slaggy lava which fills the Fosso Grande on the left, 
and rises in a high broad tract on the right, came from 
openings near where the north foot of Vesuvius is 
planted on the Piano, which is margined by the de- 
pressed western edge of the old crater of Somma. These 
openings extended over a space about three-quarters 
- of ft mile in length, and the lava ran about two miles, 
being in aU its course south of the ridge of - Sin Sal- 
vatore, which is mainly composed of tufa, and is a 


part of ancient Somma. 

By this amazing outflow the old road to the Her- 
mitage, which was passable by carriages, was wholly 
stopped, and only a winding but very fair horsepath, 
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vufwamna taamvc, 

: tibtitl>W MiicM tbe wtrMtdbfe Vtm, 

leB 4 s to i^t ttttkw poor plaee d hoq>itable tdToge. It 
is, however, a glorious ride, witib distant prospects of 
surpassing 1)600(7, especiallf tovnud Ischia and Ckpri, 
and many objects of closer and nearer interest, such as 
the trees carbonized in lava, the ropy streams, and cake- 
like terminations of the currents, amidst flowery turf or 
ruined vineyards — strange and affecting contrast. 

Onward, keeping the summit of the threatened narrow 
ridge of the Observatory, threatened by almost ever^* 
fresh eruption, we reach a second great stream of lava, 
that of A.D. 1855, one of the longest upon record, — ipneof 
the most fluid, — which sprang out of the side of the cone 
of Vesuvius, at above half its height, above the hollow 
in which we now are between the two mountain masses. 
The course of this remarkable current is all before us, 
from its high birthplace all along the shadowy valley 
which we have entered ; then by the deep glen on the 
north of the Observatory; and afterwards In two 
streams ])arting at an angle of 60°, each occupying an 
ancient Assure, till at flve miles from the origin each 
came to an end, a long way down the north-western 
slope of tbe mountain. After riding for a great distai^pe, 
with some succussions, across its many ridges and 
hollows, and frequently gazing upwards to the points of 
efliux of this and several other currents, u’e quit our 
steeds, in the Atrio rightly named del Cavallo, and 
face the steep and unstable Blo|)e of ashes and scoria) 
which compose the mass of the great eruptive cone of 
Vesuvius. 
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; ^ie u the oentnl part of a oroMent- 

^ieft iKe oUffii of lovo. ^nd bon- 

aolaiated adna aribidi ormipoMtheaemiouwoIarri^^ 
Bommk and tlte ptotoberant northarn hw Af the 
of Yceanoa. 1%e whole crnooont ia ahoat ihiee m fyif in 
hg^^, widaat at the Dorth>weat md, wheie it jdna 



Diagram XK. VoLCAJnc Stbata ik the Preoifices op Monte Somma, 
• t6b, {Original.) 


the valley north of the Observatory, and opens into the 
glen of Massa Somma, and narrowest at the south-east 
end, where, under the name of Canale del Inferno, it 
opens into another glen leading toward Bosco Reale.- 
The Atrio (using this terih for the whole crescent), usually 
narrow at the base, is in many parts, especially toward 
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the efiflt, a good deal filled hy looee blocka.^eoted^ like 
huge homhe^ Btcm. Teeuriue iui Jk.n. and bofh to* 
ward thenortli*eatft iiid acnith^eaetiniioh filled hy tagged 
portions of the many lava streams which have gone out 
of it in those directions. In one place nearly norfli 
from the snmmit of Vesnvins^ a little flat space ap» 
peated in March^ 1868^ which was uniformly wet and 
rather muddy^ like a lake nearly dried up. 

Under ordinary circumstances^ the ascent from the 
Atrw to the summit edge of the crater of Vesuvius 
presents no other difiiculty than that of fatigue in 
wading up the loose and backsliding slope. But on the 
occasion when Mr. Lee and myself examined the one 
grand lava-ciu*rent which came streaming down from 
the crater-edge^ and set its foot far into the Atrio^ we 
were prevented from ascending to the source of the 
current by the frequent ejection of showers of stones of 
various sizes, which, by actual impact from above, or by 
rolling down the slopes, created considerable danger. 
Besides this, after we had gone up a portion of the way 
a vehement thunderstorm came up from the bay of 
Naples, with abundance of hail and snow, and a wind 
so fiercely cold that we were glad to crouch under aQjd 
rest upon the hot 'colmo^ of scoriaceous blocks con- 
fusedly heaped over the fluid lava. The hail and snow 
were followed by heavy rain; and we were only able 
to make observations and sketches of the lava-currents 
near us, and the cliffs of Somma above us ; but these 
were what we came to see. 

Quite recently (Aug. 8, 1868), stone-tlirowing has 
K 2 
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been resumed from Vesuvius and injuries have been 
sustained by two adventurous explorers. The ap- 
pearances presented by the crater in quiet times will 
be mentioned in another place. 



Diagram XXL Volcanic Otkeb in Monte Somma, 1868. 
{Original.) 


Excepting that we did not and could not reach the 
high crater, our two ascents gave us all the informa- 
tion we required, to make intelligible and available the 
great abundance of observations already made public 
by many authors of eminence. 

In the course of our instructive excursiona»^we ex- 
amined with care the whole coast-line from Pompeii to 
Portici, in reference to the history of the mountain and 
the shore, and the peculiarities of the lava-ridges, loose 
volcanic aggregates, and tufaceous deposits. 


I Athensdum. 
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Accepting as true the traditions that Pompeii was 
anciently founded on a low promontory on the sea-shore, 
or on the shore of the Sai*no then navigable, and that 
at its sea-gate iron rings were found in the wall for 
mooring vessels, we are prepared to admit, on quite other 
evidence, what geologists will readily believe, that the 
whole of this coast has been subject to vertical move- 
ment. It cpuld hardly be otherwise in this volcanic 
region : but in fact there is reason to look to a much 
more general cause than local and violent disturbance 
for the elevation of the old sea bottom through all the 
Campagna of Naples, and yet this has happened after 
volcanic action had been set up, for all this plain has 
a basis of volcanic sediments accumulated iji the pleis- 
tocene ages. 

Cliffs of much interest begin at Torre delF Annun- 
ziata, where the many-fingered lavas of a.d. 1631 come 
to the sea in considerable force and the coast-line makes 
a sudden bend. If the general level of the land were 
sunk 20 feet or so, the sea-line would run from Torre 
dcir Annunziata to Pompeii ; and so it once probably 
did run. 

No other lava-currents have reached the sea-shore in 
this quarter but those of a.d. 1631. They commonly 
occupy depressions in the ashes and cinders which fell in 
showers at some earlier time, and are sometimes covered 
by later accumulations of this nature. About three miles 
of the coast-line are occupied in this manner. Pro- 
ceeding toward Torre del Greco to within a mile and 
a half of that town, we find fronting the sea, at the 
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base of a cliffy an ancient lava>stream, with uneven top, 
below masses of tufa and layers of ashes. On this lava, 
and set into and upon the tufa and ashes, are brick 
walls of Boman work, with characteristic mortar, and 
floors. There is also an exca\'atioa of old date in the 
tufa, lined with Roman plaster, and a cistern with 
similar linings and characteristic floor, a little thrown 
out of place. 



Diagram XXI L Bohan Walls and Floors, built into and u}H»ti 
old lava, tufa, and ashes, above which appeal’s another lava current, 
1868. {Original.) 

"In the same sections a higher lava-current is secn^ 
probably of a.d. 1631^ which rests upon the tufa^and ash 
beds^ which in places must be 60 feet thick. The place 
where this occurs is on the line of the railwa;]^, and is 
called Torre del Bassano. It appeared to be an imi^ort- 
ant fact in the history of the mountain^ and to ht with 
the statement already admitted as to Pompeii being 
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founded on prehistoric lava. In crevices of this ancient 
lava of Bassano we found plenty of oligistic iron. 

By the side of the railway are excavations for the 
ferruginous ashcs^ known as 'tarras^ or 'pozzolana/ 
which are so much valued in fine mortar and special 
cements, and are sent to London for this purpose. In 
onj^ of these pits the deposit is covered by gray cellular 
lava with a scoriaceous top, the 'colmo del corrente/ 
and a rough, ochraceous, slaggy base. The cells are 
often large and elongated, and contain some undefined, 
pro.bably leucitic crystallization. 

Among the loose ashes which are stratified, and even 
finely laminated, are ejected masses called ' bombs, ^ 
which, on being broken, are found to contain analcime, 
gismondine,and-comptonite, besides pyroxene and felspar. 
Under all is the ordinary coherent tufa. 

More important, however, than these notes on the 
levels in tufa and the historic aspect of this part of the 
Vesuvian shore, were observations on two lines of ancient 
sea-level, which are plainly marked in the tufaceous 
accumulations under the lower ashes and scoria, on 
the line of the railway, at and near these fragments 
of old lava-currents. The appearances may^'be under- 
stood by Diagram XXIII. p. 136. • * ' 

In the lower part of the ashy deposit an old plas- 
tered archway, partly walled up, is seen. The sea-level 
surface, is estimated to be 40 feet above the sea, that 
marked, y, to be 60 feet, and both were regarded as 
really produced by the same processes as those which are 
now daily shaping the shallow bed of this Mediterranean 
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shore into levels of the same kind. The soundings on 
this diore give depths so gradually increasing from the 
%vater-edge as to mark practically one continued plane, 



Diagram XXIII. Beds of Volcanic Ashes and Tufa, encloseil 
between currents of Lava, at Torre del Bassano. {Original.) 

Upper lava current. Its scoriaceous base, «. Vol- 

canic sand-j (ashes) and lapilli in undulated layers. y. An ancient 
level surface. t. Tufaceous beds, undulated. z. Another 

ancient level surface. t. Tufa below it. V Prehistoric 

lava-current. 

M circumstaiticc attributable no doubt to tbe uniformity 
of the materials, and the total absence of streams and 
iftlets. And this makes it the more remarkable to read 
in the notices of Herculaneum, that it was built on 
elevated ground between two rivers™. In the account 

m See Murray’s Handbook, p. 208. The authority is Sisenna, B.c. 91. 
a fragment preserved by Nonius. 
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of the eruption of a.d. 79^ Pliny the younger calls the 
port here Retina — now Resina. 

Part of what is now called Torre del Greco stands 
ipon lava of modern date; part of an older town is 
>uricd under lava; perliaps in a few years its history 
>f casualties may be extended^ but there will still be 
Wilders and occupiers of houses in this pleasant if 
dangerous site. At least three times has the flood of fire 
swept down to injure it: in a . d . 1631 the north-west 
side, and in a . d . 1 737 the south-east side, were injured, but 
in A.D. 1 794 the lava ran right down the streets, sweeping 
away houses and people, and reaching the sea in a broad 
high front. Nor then did its power cease, for it invaded 
the Mediterranean to the extent of about 126 yards, 
heated the waters for a distance of 100 yards more, and 
killed the fish. It came so quickly as to preclude the 
escape of some of the aged and infirm inhabitants, and 
prevent the removal of property, but the loss of life was 
not great. It is described as a swift current, yet really 
its average rate of movement was but one foot in a 
second, equal to that of a sluggish river. The state- 
ments mad3 on some of these points by the guides 
usually err in excess. I 

The stone is more solid and more pyroxenic tHau 
most of the other lavas, and is consolidated in subpris- 
matie forms of large diameter (PI. IV. It contains 
leucite even largely crystallized. The slope of the lava 
as it was consolidated in the street of Torre del Greco 
is5^ 

Equally destructive, perhaps, was the earthquake of 
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tiiB «niptifln of tluit y«ar. 
ill tho ^noEl iBtd honiOB ilftirt tibo odfiwt 
oKjjr^ wlikh is proved to havi bom moimi- 
puM by a rise of tiie ndi^l^riiig ooast to tbe oicteiit 
of three feet and a*balf. 

Betwees Torre del Oreoo BratieC similar appear*, 
ances make tbe coast mterestiog : tbe lava oIi& beiq^ 
formed by ike seaward ends of sevmal braaobes of tbe 
great currents of 4 .D. 1631*— the last of these supports 
the fort called Granatello. 

Inland from the Granatello, under tbe town of Re- 
sina, under the lava of a.d. id3i and tbe ashy showers 
which accompanied it, and under a far earlier and 
heavier load of consolidated lava-like mud, lies the 
ancient and renowned Herculaneum. An excellent 
account of this buried dty, as well as of its sister in 
misfortune, Pompeii, will be found in Murray’s Hand- 
book for South Italy 'and Kaples, a work which is 
remarkable for abundance of well-arranged information. 










CHAPTER V. 

CHARACTEBISnC PHASNOMENA OF THE BEGINinKG. 

PBOORES^ AND END OF ERUPTIONS. 

# 

' Excedit profecto amnU miraoala nllam diem foisse quo non cnncU 
conflagrarent. PllKT. 

On the ample basis of tiie narratives of eigh^n 
centuiies we may venture to sketch the type of an 
eruption of Vesavins from the beginning to the end, 
treating the ptitenomena, not as themes for emotion, 
but as facts for reasoning out the probable causes. 
Bacon and Lyell have well said, ‘Vere scire, est per 
causas scire.' According to the experience of this 
century, the mountain can rarely be founii'^ndisturbed 
by some remnant of a former or somig^i^cation of 
a coming eruption : the old fever ^slowly declines, the 
new disorder slowly advances; both change by steps, 
with pauses and renewals. 

Before any actual evolution of vapour from the crateral 
summit, it happens sometimes that a cloudiness gathers 
there which seems due to a local pecnliarity, not to the 
coldness of the season, on the mountain top. Hiis may 
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easily happen^ because of the moisture separated from 
the air in the shaded crateral hoUoir* It is no sign of 
eruption : something like it occurs in the rocky hollows 
among the Alps. A far more important fact is the 
sinking of water in the wells round Vesuvius — the total 
drying up of somo^ the increased descent of the bucket^ 
in^ all. The observation has been made t*» often an^ 
too carefully to allow of a serious doubt on the subject. 
What is the cause of it? and why is it an indication 
of coming disaster ? 

In England, with its variety of stratification, natural 
springs abound; and vary as to their discharge according 
to the previous season. ^As the days lengthen, the 
springs strengthen.^ Wells sunk for water may bo 
said to draw from the subterranean channels of the 
natural springs, the water rising in each, not according 
to the hydrostatic pressure of one general reservoir, 
which might make them all level, but according 
to the inclined plane of the several subterranean 
currents. 

In Vesuvius, the deep absorbent soil without any 
alternating jelays or interrupting clay-border6d fissures, 
natural spr^igs and continual rills are very rare ; tor- 
rents are occasional, and wells frequent and «pf the 
utmost necessity. Bain falling on the ashy cone sinks 
in some considerable proportion into the absorbent soil, 
and gathers into what may be called a subterranean 
bed, or water-bearing stratum, and moves on a descend- 
ing plane toward one or a few natural outlets in the 
lower ground, or in the sea. This is not different in 
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principle from what happens in Engt^i Wdls simk 
down to this curirent ate fed with water from it, and 
the height of water in the wells is proportioned to the 
resistance on the natural course of the current at those 
points respectively. It is easy to show the truth of 
this explanation by models. The common notion of 
^water finding its own leveP does not meet Ihe case 
of wells in a hilly countiy. 

Deficiency of rain will be followed in England by 
weakening of the natural springs, and both in England 
and in Vesuvius by depression of the wells at some 
following date; any additional means of discharge, 
natural or artificial, applied to the lower outflow of 
the natural subterranean stream, will, by accelerating 
the discharge, depress the wells. This is known by 
ex|)eriment8 very frequent in England — ^Artesian wells 
in London for example — to be a real cause of a certain 
measurable effect. 

Turning to Vesuvius, we find that the sinking 
of the wells cannot be explained by reference to the 
previous state of the weather. In 1812-13, Mon- 
ticelli paid particular attention to this rfact (chap, 
iv. p. 98), and his opinion appears to be supportedi*V^*»‘ 
previous and subsequent occurrences. We are therefore 
obliged to adopt the inference that in some way or other, 
on the approach of an eruption, there is produced some 
additional means for the outflow of the subterranean 
water, by clearing or enlargement of the old outlets, 
or the production of new ones. Probably not by enlarge- 
ment of the old outlets, because the effect in that case 
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might be expected to be pennanent, and is tran8it(>ry j 
probably by the opening of new ones, possibly in quite 
a different direction. We are thus brought to the 
tempting supposition of a diversion of part of the 6ub« 
terranean stream into channels of the mountain, which 
have been opened by an early effort of the volcanic 
agency. It is not waimay to hoppoae a direct downio^ 
of water to the fecoa of fire, or a violent eartfindiodit; it 
is enough to admit of fimurea in the interior mnaaea of 
the mountain,— fiaaorea occasioned gradual pleasure, 
not by sudden vibration. 

Earthquakes are forerunners of eruptions; there are 
frequent earthquakes in Campania, without eruption ; 
so it was in the days of Pliny, and then, as now, they 
occasioned no great alarm. If we follow out the idea 
arrived at in the preceding pages, — ^internal fissures 
arising from some kind of accumulating pressure, — ^the 
necessity of earthquakes follou'ing upon such a process 
in a volcanic region will be apparent. • For thus the 
heated interior becomes opened to the admission of 
water; the generation of steam — the sudden shock — 
the far extwded vibratory motion, are consequences of 
a sjgpr change of dimensions, in presence of internal heat 
and admitted water. . *• 

The retirement of the sea and its sudden return, which 
seems to be a well-established fiset, may perhaps be re- 
ferred to the same cause, but the conditions under which 
it h^pens are not so well known as to make the problem - 
one of easy interpretation. There is no reason to think 
the phsenomenon is always met by the now popular 
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notion of the land rising: the occurrence seems to be 
quite local— only noticed on a certain small extent of 
shore — and there may be no earth>tremor of any kind 
observed, or rather it may be certain that none occurred. 

If any one will have the courage to admit an open- 
ing made suddenly through the sea-bed, occasioned 
primarily by the production of fissures as already de- 
scribed, he may undentand how this might, in a limited 
space of the seacoast, occasion both the withdrawal of 
the water aud its return. 'Hie ascertained nkovement in 
either direction is for a few paces only. The opening may 
have been an old one concealed or impeded in the course of 
time, and merely re-opened, or cleared, or made to com- 
municate with a new underground fissure. This seenis 
the most likely reading of an obscure passage in the his- 
tory of Vesuvius, on which it is to be hoped much more 
accurate evidence will be gathered by the able and 
exi>erienced men of science in Naples, who have already 
done so much for the study of their ‘ own mountain.' 

Fissures then, produced internally by some change of 
dimensions consequent on pressure, appear to be proxi- 
mate causes of the forerunners of eruption. The probable 
origin of the pressure we may consider hereafter. . 

The eruption begins— let us suppose from the summit: 
vast volumes of clear transparent vapour, ‘ dry steam,' 
rush upwards, and are speedily cooled into cloud. Just 
as the clear steam from a locomotive engine first rushes 
up, then forms a long slowly-dissolving cloud, longer and 
more voluminous in a damp south-westerly air-current 
'than in a dry north-easterly breeze; so on Vesuvius, the 
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enormous cloud rises rapidly to a vast height-— sliot 
Qp^t^ with tile force of a cannonade— then yielding 
wind rolls away and dissolves in air^ or coUects 
rain, aoeording to the condition of the atm oaplime. 
The n^id evaporation of water is known to prodnee 
electric tension in a very high degree, and violmit dis* 
chaige follows. 

- Even in the well-regulated atmosphere of a paper- 
mill, the thin revolving sheet of dried paper— dried by 
rapid evaporation — ogives a stream of electric sparks ten 
inches or more in length ; and it is no wonder if the 
electricity which accompanies the Vcsuviaii cloud is 
proportionally strong, and the ' fcrilli ’ something dan- 
gerous. Whether these lightning-shafts shall strike the 
earth at all, and if so, where, depends on the conditions 
of the time and place. Tliis kind of cloud-lightning 
may be often repeated and extended to very distant 
regions. 

Ihere can be no doubt, after considering the authentic 
draivings of Scrope and Hamilton for the years a.d. 1822 
and A.D. 1767, and the many careful notices of other 
writers, that the column of vapour has risen over Vesuvius, 
in some instances, to two, three, or four times the height 
of the mountain, and that then it has diffiisect itself, 
under the influence of the wind, to considerable dis- 
tances. Avoiding extreme cases, such as the eruption 
of A.D. 1779 referred to, when the current may have 
set toward. Naples, and guiding ourselves by the draw- 
ing of Mr. Scrope, we may very safely admit as a fair 
estimate a cloud mass over Vesuvius, one mile in 
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diameter, and one mile high ^ Not that it takes' such 
globular form, usoallyt In such a cloudy supposing it 
to have been condensed to saturation at 40'' Fahr.^ we 
may esttioate the water 9k iofioo cubic yaidsj~about 
the quantity contained in a pond of two aciesi twe^ya^ 
deep. Such a cloud, continually renewed from below^ 
and continually dissipated by re-evaporation above, 
- would in the course of a few hours or days empty a few 
such fish-ponds : how many it is not easy to calculate 
on any satisfactory hypothesis of the conditions. It is 
enough to see that a large quantity of water rises in 
vapour during an eruption, and that such uncommon 
pluvial descents may follow, as we know to have hap- 
pened. From such a cloud rain might fall to cover 
a square mile one quarter of an inch deep. 

The evolution of the steam is by fits and starts, or even 
almost by rhythmical puffs and bursts, at intervals of a 
few ^onds. When several mouths are in action together, 
the effect appears, at a distance, to be continuous. There 
seems no reason to doubt that the evolution takes place 
very frequently from the surface or the upper part of a 
mass of lava, within the crater; sometimes, . to a less 
extent, from the current after its issue. 

* Contemporaneously, or by alternation at irregular 
intervals, a different kind of cloud rises even to the same 
height, formed of jets of ashes, as the term is, or rather 

* The Italian narrators of Vesuvian eruptions employ such terms 
as globo, botta, &c, for the accumulated outburst of vapour and ashes ; 
probably mindfbl of 

*Quia globus, 0 oives ! caligine volvitur atrS ? * 

L 
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of volMBie gnuas oad dwi. Sometimeo white watery 
T^MNw hM tmm from ono lOMith, and Uaok adliot from 
i j wtt w* ICvdh of tidi is swrisd up bj ^ raahiiig 

w A y sodw iI Ibfss. Thu H 


so ^ sftuwudi tnnrsis nHA tin emmnt to 

MWsh dSst»Mi% «Bd ftOi shmfy <m fonign 

Indiib sad sentr and idtioo. Qnijr dm du^ wo are told, 
Irw^ a» ftr. l^Kih aasidl paftides Imrtiig a yviy dow 
lato of fidOng*, aai^ be readily 'beHeved to nuh moch 
finther tbao Afiriioa, Rtnoe, Atiieu, or Coutantinople ; 
jut w rety fine aedimentary earthy matter hu been 
riiown by Mr. Babbage to require years or centuries for 
subsidence in the waters of the sea. 

This volcanic dust is disintegrated lava ; the dispersed 
componentB of the once fluid mass. Either by actual 
bursts of steam in the midst of the fluid rock, or by 
throwing upwards parts of the breaking and crushed 
solidified erust, dust, lapilli, and bombs are tossed into 
the air, evidently as much as 300, 1,000, 1,600, and 
2,000 feet above the crater. Then follows a rain of 
stony masses, within and beyond the crater; within 
when the shots are directly upward, b^ond, ^en they 
deviate much from the vertical. The large masses 
having acquired velocity in falling, which they do not 
wholly lose on reaching the inclined sur&ce of the 
ground, 

leap, and thunder down, impetuous to the plain.* 

Some such of large size lie in the Atrio del Cavalloy and 
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will be visible for a few years, until oovered by fresh 
ejections. 

Lava pressed up fiwm below, ascends to or toward 
the snnuni^ ip a tmly liquid state; hat of swdi a oon^ 
aisteace as fosed sUioeiMts oonqioiuids osaaHjr hara^ and 
such a dagrce of foidiiiy as tiio slsf p g y peodoats<riP an 
iron furnace or capper fumaoe. Some lava has bear 
noticed as of nnasual fluidify; sudi ran down the valleys 
beyond Massa di Somma, and toward San Giorgio. 
Some lavs quickly covers itself with a heapy ridge of loose 
scoriaceous blocks ; some runs dear for great distances. 
Cooled by the air and the earth its course is necessarily 
limited to a few miles, and in &ct no known Vesuvian 
current has run more than six miles. There is no reason 
to think that longer currents flowed in the time of the 
activity of Somma. 

All the lava flows out under some pressure; when 
this pressure is too great for the containing walls of 
the cone, and an opening is made by some lateral 
Assure, the lava springs out ivith more freedom, and 
is likely to flow farther down the slopes, than when it 
starts from the crater. The main eruptions of‘a.D. 1761 
and A.D. 1794 were from Assures which opened far 
down the mountain, and one of these is the current 
which entered far into the sea. 

Tbe speed of the current is usually veiy small, 
though near tbe source its movement has been found 
quick enough to be compared to the tide stream of 
the Severn. In general tbe slowest river in a plain 
moves faster than a lava-stream on a considerable slope : 
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.wlikli». fpi^ -flwtt ilM loutce, 
bini!. thU nto 

'i^/ilijtj''''1Mildt (Ml' iHth 

•frnrn M >t«miptiQiii, vA Miiir.floagMii, tb^ 

Mtlael into ftniastfe lidgM nnd knolb^ omm and in> 
tertipinc^ fimdi bmi diving andMr«ibtd and tiien 

deanting tlia eaTana viliii& it made. On tiie whole 
iiic(jr fellow Hm naiaiil hoQowa, hut with extreme 
ifMgnhBttjr of dqpth and ontiine. 

It w a ptevaleat notion that tiie outBow of lava con* 
etitntea the cesential feature, or purpose if we may so 
speak, of the eruption; that when this occurs, the 
danger is over. Tliis may he supported by particular 
cases; but there are so many examples of the renewal 
and repetition of ashy eruptions and lava-streams, with 
earthquakes and thunderings, as to leave no secure 
conviction that the flow'of lava necessarily or efiisctually 
quiets the internal fever, even, if it relieves the mo- 
mentary pressure. 

From an early period the 'bellowing like an ox' has 
been notjced as a warning-note of the approach of 
eruption.' Of course it indicates the fact of the interior 
being disturbed, and the further fact that^the atmo- 
sphere is set in motion by the disturbance. It is not 
likely to be heard while lava fills the funnel of the 
volcano, but may readily occur before and after that 
happens. Perhaps in some cases it .may require the 
supposition of the presence of air in large quantities 
deep in the crater, a supposition very probably right. 

Idud eruptions are spoken of in reference to Vesuvius, 
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but only in the language of bypothedb. Hieie ie no 
proof of each an oocnrrenoe^ but it bae bettt euggeeted 
tbat ^ Odfundidated nnd^beds wbidt Oovw eld Her* 
calaneam inay hade' deecended ham tiie yidiinaue 
openings. An eaeier snpposition is the galhering d 
such masses from ^ ordmaiy volcanic dost by heavy 
rain. Torrents of- liquid, heavily charged with the 
grains of pozzolana, must have been slow in movement 
and quick in consolidation, so as to render it very nn- 
likely they could run to a distance of six miles. There 
is, however, no improbability in the occurrence of such 
eruptions from Vesuvius at particular epochs of its 
changes, after the crater has been filled with disin* 
tegrated matter, which may happen to be the case 
before or afta: an eruption of the ordinary kind. 

As the eruption phsenomena die away, with feebler 
and less frequent ejections of ^nes, pumice, and dust, 
with smaller wreaths of black and white clouds over the 
crater, and contracted streams of la-va ; as the surfaces 
become cooled by radiation and atmospheric influences, 
a new order of phenomena appears, which it would be 
df great consequence to have watched as carefully as 
have been the more striking efibets of convulsfon. Gbses 
arise, metallic substances are deposited, salts of different 
kinds ciystallize in the crevices, and hang in stalac- 
tical shapes from the caverns of the lava. This pro.- 
cess b^ins, or rather its effects become -visible, very 
quickly after the eruption is said to have ceased: in 
reality the extrication of these elements must have 
begun before they are or indeed can be observed. As 
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the lava grows cool, the substances carried up in va« 
pour b^n to be condensed on the surfaces, and even 
for months afterwards some of the deposits continue, 
or are succeeded by others. 

Steam, as Dr. Daubeny observes, is emitted, some- 
times for ages together, on the flanks of many extinct 
as well as active volcanos, the one continuous effect of 
volcanic heat. 

Of the permanently elastic fluids, one, muriatic acid, 
seems to be generated during almost all the phases of 
volcanic action; it has been collected from recently 
erupted lava, as well as from currents of previous years, 
and mixed with vapours under various conditions. 

Sulphur, combined with oxygen in sulphurous acid, 
and with hydrogen in sulphuretted hydrogen, plays a 
considerable part among the gaseous products, and is 
separated from them in the solid state. 

Nitrogen, alone, seems to be a very frequent con- 
comitant of the later stages of volcanic action, and to 
be seldom absent from thermal springs, even if no other 
indication of former volcanism be traceable. 

Carbonic acid is most frequently met •with among 
extinct volcanos, or in the stages approaching rest in 
those regarded as active. It is indeed abssirbed from 
the atmosphere by rain and exposed surfaces of water, 
but, its source in volcanic regions is most probably 
referable to calcination of limestone. 

The substances next to be considered become con- 
densed' on the cool surfaces of the volcanic solids. 
First of these is the singular product, derivable from 
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some organic bodies, called petroleum. It occurs among 
long-cooled substances of volcanic origin, and may be 
believed to be derived from particular strata, under 
the influence of interior heat. 

Sulphuric acid — supposed by Dumas to be derived 
from catalytic decomposition of sulphuretted hydrogen 
in presence of water and porous bodies — is chiefly found 
in combination with water among extinct volcanos 
In union with bases of lime, soda, &e, it will be noticed 
immediately. 

The substances next to be noticed are ' sublimed ^ in 
a solid state, that is to say, in vapours whose elementary 
particles are solid and condensed by cooling. One of 
these, boracic acid, is not commonly observed as a Ve- 
suvian product, but occurs in the active volcano of the 
Lipari Isles, and in Tuscany. It is probably evaporated 
in connection with steam. 

Ammoniac chloride (sal ammoniac) is collected in 
Assures of lava, within a day or two, and again as much 
as three months after an eruption; tinted with iron 
it constitutes a bright orange-coloured ornament to the 
slaggylava. 

Sodic chloride (common salt) is found in* some con- 
dition in almost all volcanic aggregates mixed with the 
constituents as well as in the fissures. It is not neces- 
sary to suppose it a product from aqueous solution, 
being volatilizable at a strong red heat. 

Plumbic chloride (cotunnite) is a late addition to this 
catalogue; being found principally in fissures of the 
lava of A.D. 1855, even for years after the consolidation 
of the current. 
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Fenric chloride (mnriKte of iron) ii fi>and wnong th0 
sublimations of Yesuviui^ though not on ooeasion of 
every eruption ; during' the pauses of the eruption imw 
in languid progress it has been collected not unfre- 
qnently. 

Ferric oxide (specular iron ore), usually accepted ia 
a direct product of sublimation, has been of late re- 
garded as a derivative from ferric chloride, the chlorine 
being separated in the atmosphere; it is not known 
to be sublimable per se, but may perhaps be carried up 
with chlorine. 

Sulphur is collected about Vesuvius, and much more 
abundantly elsewhere, but is seldom thought to be raised 
in vapour atone. Either from sulphuric acid, or from 
sulphuretted hydrogen, the crystals of sulphur, so fre- 
quent and beautiful in Sicily, as well as the less con- 
spicuous examples from Vesuvius and the Solfatara, 
may be satisfactorily derived. * It may be regarded 
as belonging to the expiring stages or intermittent 
lethai^y of a volcano. 

Sulphides of iron, copper, arsenic, zinc, selenium, and 
lead, are to <be placed in the same category a^ sulphur; 
they are believed to be secondary formations, not primary 
■sublimations; these all occur in one form or j)ther as 
among the products of Vesuvius and SomnUi ; but the 
sulphide of lead (galena) and sulphide of zinc (blende) 
are found among ejected substances in Somma, not in 
fissures of Vesuvius. 

' The sulphates of lime, alumina, iron, magnesia, and 
soda, which so frequently incrust the surfoces of recently 
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ejected maeeee^ of the fiaeores of Tolca&os in present 
action, Bxe evidently prodnoed by the affinity of sul- 
phuric ^acid for those alkaline and earthy bases with 
which it may have come in contact^^ 

One product, if it may be so called, of Vesuvius has 
not been mentioned — flame. It may seem strange that 
any doubt should exist as to the reality of an event 
which figures in almost every popular description of 
a volcano. Is there really no flame in all that red glare 
which fills the sky, and is reflected on the sea, and 
enables a politician to read the news at a distance of 
twelve miles in a dark night ? Perhaps not. In the 
majority of cases it can be clearly seen that the light 
emanates from incandescent, but not flaming bodies. 
It is the light of the glowing lava, and masses ejected 
in a state of white or red heat, whicb makes the great 
column of seeming flame rushing up from Vesuvius. 

Yet flames have been observed in a few examples by 
persons too surely observant to leave much room for 
doubt. Davy is one great authority, and Professor 
Pilla of Pisa another. In June, 18339 this intrepid 
philosopher ascended the mountain toward the close of 
an eruption, stood upon the small discharging cone, 
and witnessed an explosion. This is what he heard 
and saw : — 

* A loud subterranean noise and a violent shock an- 
nounced the explosion : immediately after, and almost 
at the same time, the mouth opened, and made a dis- 
charge with a noise resembling that of a discharge of 
^ Daubeny, Volcanos, p. 615, and edit. 
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umed wiiih giMt tid«ne^ and tlMie waa i^rown upt 
wt& tile nqpid% of 1ightnii^> an ounmmis tenant of 
inflamed gaseous snlwtanoeB and burning atones, which 
fell back like hail, for the most part into the gulf, but 
partly outside of it. Though overpowered by the gran- 
deur of the spectacle, I did not fail to observe the column 
of flames which accompanied the explosion. It rose to 
the height of four or five yards, and then disappeared 
among the volumes of smoke, so that a person whose 
eye was on a level with the edge of the gulf could not 
have seen it. Hence it is that the existence of flame 
has been so confidently denied. The flame which I 
observed was of a very decided violet-red colour,* 

Hydrogen was perceived on this occasion by the smell. 

On another occasion, beautiful greenish flames, pro- 
bably tinged by chloride of copper, were observed — 
muriatic acid was prevalent. On a third occasion, red- 
dish-white flames, three yards in height, were seen — 
muriatic acid was abundant. The flames were believed 
to arise from hydrogen in combustion. 

For ob^rvations on this curious subject^ the spectro- 
scope may be expected to be of g^reat service. 
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*Nec quae sulfurets ardet fomacibus i£tne 
Ignea semper erit ; neque enim fuit ignea semper.’ 

Ovid, Mttam, zv. 

Ok considering with attention this long series of 
events connected with one volcanic centre, — the best 
and most authentic series of the kind, — we perceive 
alternations of periods of rest and activity. These periods 
are veiy unequal, and seem to be marked by no rhythm 
or common measure of time analogous to that which is 
observed in the spots on the sun, which are'thought to 
have somewhat the character of volcanic disturbance, 
seen through a fluctuating envelope. Yet from the 
general uniformity of the efibcts, — earthquakes, ex- 
plosions of steam, ejections of certain sorts of ashes, the 
efflux of certain kinds of lava, — it can hardly be donbted 
that there is a law of the effects depending, as in 
other geological phenomena, on time ; a law such as 
to admit of the idea of a definite origin ; of arrival at 
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a maximum, and of final redaction to zero. For as Ovid 
or Pythagoras, declares, — 

‘N«m|w nU tern etbosi sHmentwive j^ngois flunuDit 
Kon cUbtt. wwnwptis per TbOaia aivan. 

Netanegae eoom natriaiea dteiik edheh 
Km fcret Ok ftmem ; d ee erteq ge deeectt ignm,' 

Wbaterer tiieoiy we adopt as to the exoitiiig cause 
of volcanic energy, this cause most bring its efihots to 
an end in Yesuvins, after passing through the long 
stages of slow decay which are revealed to os * in 
Avemus, the Alban and Euganmn Hills, Auvergne, 
the Eifel, and the Drachenfels, in all which places some 
feeble phsnomaia remain to attest the former violence 
of nature. And in the course of this incritablo and 
long-enduring change of intensity, it is easy to conceive, 
or rather hard to avoid admitting, smaller cycles, of 
increase and decrease of effects, whose periods are com* 
paratively short, and may be very unequal. The cata- 
logue of Vesuvian eruptions is indeed very incomplete, 
not only as to the measures of eruption-force, but even as 
to the occurrence of eruptions, for with Dion, Procopius, 
and Hamilton, we may hold it as certain that* very many 
have been omitted and forgotten. 

If, as in the following table, we represent vertisplly the 
flow of time in centuries from some epoch not too remote, 
say B.c. 600, and mark each recorded eruption by an as- 
terisk, the long rest before the great Plinian outburst, and 
the long pauses between that and the equally fearful erup- 
tion of A.n. 1631, will become conspicuous. Again, after 
the date just given the eruptions become frequent, and 
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overcrowd tlie limited spaces allowed for representation. 
Daring the last 238 years these phnnomena have bctfn 
fiur more numerous than in all the previous centuries 
known to hutoiy, and thou^, no doubt, some were 
itej|lteted dmuig the trooBled ages whUdi fidbwed the 
ittdhietion the Imperial rule in Italy, while in modem 
times few have wwoted dbeerven competent to reowd 
them, still the general result appeam tmatworthy, as 
showing greater activity in the disturbing causes, or 
reduced obstacles to the outflow of lava and outpours 
of stones and dust. 

Ihe alternations of rest and activity in Yesuvins have 
been often enough observed of late years, to justify an 
opinion that after a great display of excitement by 
which the crater has been cleared out, degradation of 
the sides happens, and materials are raised in small 
quantities from below, so that in the course of years, 
many or few, the crater becomes filled, or tends to 
be so, and thus the channels to the surface are choked, 
and can only be restored by violent effort from within. 
Taking this as correct in the main, the qujestion next 
occurs whether the Vesuvian volcano is fed from phy- 
* sical agencies limited to it alone, or subject to^a more 
general condition affecting a large tract of country near 
it or remote from it. For if it be the channel of a single 
detached fire-force operating beneath and near it alone, 
there should be a series of eruptions and pauses either at 
approximately equal intervals of time, or at intervals 
growing longer regularly, or shorter regularly. But 
if not so, if the eruptions are merely local effects of 
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a cause whose area is fiir extended round Vesuvins, that 
being only one of the' channels to the snrfiice, its efforts 
may appear to be veiy irregular^ and not to be reduced 
to any common measures of time. Now on this point 
the preceding table will hdp us to a right judgi^t. 
For by ami^ging in it a oolonm of remadmble emp- 
thnw wbudi ooear^ ut some the neorMt rdORiioii ^ 
as Mmite Nimoi, Sol&taia; and Isbbia, as wdl as of 
others which happened in JBtn% the Lipuri Isles, and . 
Santorino, we see at once a general redprociiy of emp* 
tions, and some evidence of a common underground 
connection. 

Thus before the first great eruption of Vesuvius, 
iEtna and the Lipari Isles had been for ages in activity; 
ten eruptions of the Sicilian volcano being recorded 
between B.c. 480 and a.d. 40; and great eruptions had 
happened in Ischia in the filth, third, and first 
centuries b.c. After the exhaustive eruption of Vesuvius 
in A.D. 79, above 1,000 years passed with but few 
remarkable exhibitions of energy eijdier in Vesuvius or 
the region to the west of it, or in .£tna. .It seemed 
as if all the Italian system of subterranean fire was 
subdued in energy. But then in a.d. i io8 the Solfatara • 
erupted, in a.d. 1302 Ischia, in a.d. 1538 Monte Nuovo; 
while three eruptions came from Vesuvius before the 
grand convulsion in a.d. 1631, and sixteen from JStna. . 
Ever since a.d. 1631 Vesuvius and JEtna have been in 
almost continual rivaliy of activity; upwards of thirty 
eruptions are recorded in ^tna by Dr. Daubeny up 
to A.D. 1842, and forty 'three in Vesuvius. These 
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numbeis ai$ |preater than those usually adopted, though 
e/en in this catalogue not every special separate flow is 
recorded ; and thus we have the assurance that while in 
a general sense there is a correspondence of phase be« 
tween the two ^steins, there is rarely any approach to 
special agreement of date — ^the nearest being in a.d. j 694 
and A.D. 1811, when they occurred within- a month of 
each other ; on eight other occasions there was less than 
half-a-year between them. 

Agmn, recurring to the same table, we observe in 
the .^tnean eruptions a certain frequency in the five 
centuries B.c., so that within that period eleven 
eruptions are on record, while Vesuvius was silently 
at rest. After this more than twice as long a period 
passes, and only three eruptions are reported of .^tna, 
and eight of Vesuvius. Then follows a period of 
continually growing activity in iEtna for 400 years, 
while Vesuvius shows less frequent eruptions. But 
since that date both exhibit their energies very fre- 
quently, AStna setting the example in a.o. 1603, Ve- 
suvius following in a.d. 1631. It appears from this 
’that the Sicilian volcano has passed from a state of 
enei^ through a long period of depression, to a second 
and more remarkable maximum, the period being abou^ 
2,000 years ; while Vesuvius must be supposed to have 
had a depression of energy for at least 3,000 years : for 
the pre-historic eruptions can hardly be supposed to 
have been frequent at a later sera than b.c. 1000. 

In the same way we remark in the column of Phle- 
grseau eruptions, a probable maximum about taro or 
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three centuries B.o.^ then twelve centuries depression 
followed hy eruptions of which the mean epoch wjus 
about A.D. 1303, — giving a period of about 1,600 years. 
If we might venture to trust such analogies, it would 
appear that the activity of Ischia and the Phl^^rsean 
tracts is exhausted in four or five centuries ; and that 
a longer period of energy — say seven or eight centuries — 
may be assigned to iEtna; the Vesuvian period being 
quite unknown. 

Once more, to consider these curious facts more 
generally, let us make another classification of the dates, 
and add the valuable information which may be found 
in a third volcanic tract whose history is very important, 
even in relation to the Italian volcanos, — far away as 
it is situated — Iceland. 

In the table on p. 162 the number of eruptions is 
counted in columns, those of Vesuvius combined with 
the Phlegraean eruptions ; to .^tna in the' same way are 
added the Lipari explosions ; and a third column gives 
the numbers for the Icelandic volcanos. The arrange- 
ment is by centuries — ^the nineteenth being included. 
The numbers are taken from Dr. Daubeny's^ treatise on 
Volcanos, with some few additions. Tlie comparative 
numbers are interesting, and tend to a remarkable 
result. 

First, it will be seen that as a whole the Vesuvian 
tract is now in a condition of yreaf^r frequency of erup- 
tions than in any previous period. Next, it would seem 
that iEtna had reached the maximum of activity, or was 
even passing beyond it about the end of the eighteenth 
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ilw agh^ili oentaiy, bdbgiwwvm ^ 
^afieiaat. titfOQgk ilM) '£fe pNvioai oentoriMU Tbe 
t^ppean to lav^be^ aftahkod in. tlio eight* 
eenth iaeiitiiiy, ifhai wemd moimtams inn in eruption 
e<mteinponaieoosty. 



■ On tbe whole, there appears good reason to adopt the 
eondusion idiich'the fourth column brings out, that not 
less tiiAa years is the arerage interval between 

two qpocbs of maximum emption>&equency, in the 
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oombined ifffteps of actifo tad HMHk 

ihm <ipyii^'iMgoi|to. 
dcpendiiiM OB o«R!f g iw iw l ' '» i>OB iHia f/.iiby[Hte^ 
«^«Hdvo tium ilM liitdo triii^pdor lAiflii 

tbqr AM fdabe^ Wind owf 
TluaiB iofostigoibBS leftr to tbe ma»Aer i^oniptioiny 
without rdbnaoe to tboir'violeDoe ot mafmM 0 , or the 
BMW of BMttw geeted from below. If we* Attempt to 
bring this into the eomputation ure ehait find the dsta 
insufficient for any exact result. In fe^ect of VesoTios, 
the eruptions which stand out very prominently, w, 
examples of great intensity, are those of the years a.d. 
79, 1631, and 1822. AUowuig these to. have been 
remarkable for intensity, and for great abundance of 
ejected dost, stones, and lava, we may still have a 
doubt whether long-continued Sections such as those of 
A.D. 1766 and i 767 ,ijmd such prolific vents as those of 
A D. 1794 and 1858, may .not have consumed as much of 
the fiery energy of the mountain as the shorter and 
more violent efforts of tiie three first-named eruptions. 
Even if we were to idiow to the eruption of A.n. 79 ten 
times the efihct of an ordinary or average eruption, this 
would not materially aflect the result which would 
always give a maximum very decidedly to the modom 
period. Still lesa easy is it to point out accuratdy 
the relative importance of the dBtnean and Icdandie 
eruptions, though fw the former a.d. 1669, and..fi>r the 
latter a.d. 1783, are dates that rise at once to memory. 
In tbe present state of our l^iowlec^ tiic oomdu- 
sbn already suggested from a study of tbe munber of 

M a 
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eraptiinis in » g^ven period may be adopted with some 
in ita troth. 

in thia Beport <hi l&riJiq^iiakeB f^ceaaited iqr Mr. 
IGdirt to. the Britadi Aaaooiatioli a- taUe is given of 
the ooconenoe of theae phsonomena in Binope and 
the acyaoent parts of AMoa and Asia, arranged in 
centuries, from a.d. 306 to 1843. In tlie same work 
is another table, with a supplement, of earthquakes in 
the Italian district. 

If we place in parallel columns the number of earth- 
quakes and the number of volcanic eruptions, the degree 
of accordance wnll be seen at a glance. The eruptions 
are counted to the same epoch (a.d. 1843). 



It may he remarked, that in the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries there is an increase in Euro- 
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psan eartliqiiakei^ ud ia the tiurteeath and foiurteeotib 
» ooneifoiidiiig taeraMe of Skynpcaa onqrtions; «yb 
Italim swtti^pudDssaPf Rogiiim fli« finuteentii md 
fifteentii, sod lisliaa eroptioiii in ilie fifteentli and lu- 
teenth. AH the phnnomena grow rapidly in number in 
the last three or four oentnriea. It is carious to remaric 
the almost eqaality of ratio of Italimi ewtiiquidces to 
Italian eruptions, and European earthquakes to European 
eruptions. Taken together the ratio is 8o eruptions to 
l ,000 earthquakes. 

In the modem enquiries regarding earthqiukes, at- 
tention has tjcen paid to the seasons of the year; and it 
has been found by M. Perrey of Dijon and Mr. Mallet 
that there are really differences in this respect, so that 
some {Ktrtions of the year suffer more freciuently by 
earthquakes than others. 

The records t»f volcanic eruption are more complete 
for .'Etna and Vesuvius than for any other known 
mountains, and though not numerous enough for a just 
computation of the dejiendence of eruptions on the 
seasons of the year, they offer some interesting jwints 
for feflection. 

In Dr. Daubeny’s treatise on Volcanos we find col- 
lected the monthly dates of the princi})al eruptions ^of 
iEtna and Vesuvius, between a.d. 1631 and 1834 in- 
clusive. In some cases eruptions were regarded as con- 
tinuing through a year or part of a year. If we assign 
to each month the number of eruptions due to it 
according to Dr. Daubeny's list, the result will be as 
in the following table, which shows some remarkable 
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'Eti« iBMiie 4- iiuiioatoi th« moBib of graitoot 


AtiMu t. TmMMA 


jMiuuy . 


0 

Jnnoaiy •• •• .. • 

0 

0 

Febmniy « . . 

e • a « 

3 

Februuiy 

4 

7 

Miirch ^ .. . 

■ • • • 

7 

Mnrch 

3 

10 

April 


f 

April ...... «• >■ . 

a 

A 

IdSkV 


9 

Wfay .. ......... 

a 

V 

8 

8 

Jane 


9 

4 , 

June 

4 

July 

a • • • 

1 

July 

8 

10 

Aug^ 


1 

Augoat 

8 

1 

September . 



September 

4 

October 

• • • • 

4 : 

October 

9 

13 

November.. . 


3 ' 

November 

5 ^ 

I 8 

December .. . 

• • • • 

] 

December + .♦ . 

1 1 

— 1 


Sum 


33 . 



i 

I 96 

First half of year . . ^ 

19 

. . . . . . 

18 ! 

.37 

Second half . 

• • • « * 

t 4 < 



45 



^ FeWuary 

July 

i 

I 

consecutive 
inonthtt of << 
greatest 

1 March 
April 

1?.Z 1 

AugUHt 

September 

October 

November 

! 

[ 

I 

frequency. 

LJuly 

1 

December 


1 


The first half of the year exhibits no more than i8 
eruptions of Vesuvius, but the latter half 45 : on the 
contrary, iEtna gives 19 eniptions in the first half,*and 
only 14 in the latter half. The monthly average of 
eraptions in Vesuvius (in 204 years) is = 5*2 in 
the first half of the year y = 3*oo, in the second 
Y s= 7*50 : while in iEtna the monthly average being 
If = 2*75, the first half of the year has V — 3’i66, 
and the second V = 2*33. 

Another v»y of viewing it is this: the six months 
ending with July are the most full of eruptions 
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from iEtn*!, while the nx moathe begtaaing wHih JvAy 
u» tboee ia whkh aioefc an^tioae an gaoteA fixm 
Vemwiae. U ehoiiUi \» aeted ttal whn «a eraipliett 
ie aaid to hat for the iatawal betweea two aanitbe, my 
ilby to Aagoat m ia A.a. 1707, aU the iaterveahig 
moathe are ooaated. 

It is angular that within this period of 304 years, no 
eruption is signalized by Dr. Daubeny in tiie first month 
of the year; though the records which have been col- 
lected in an earlier chapter show' that volcanic action 
has been apparent, if not conspicuons, in January', 
which has not been entirely protected by the Saint who 
licars the name. 

The mountain has been wholly or partially covered 
by snow on the occasions of three eruptions. 

By the discussion of earthquake phsenomena already 
alluded to, Mr. Mallet obtained tbe following numbers, 
expressing total monthly occurrences of seismic phe- 
nomena in the Northern Hemisphere. 



+ 

Above 

Am«ge. 

llelow 

Avttags. 

January.. .. 

. 627 

•37 

■IMIII 

Februaiy .. 

• 5.?9 

49 


March .. .. 

• 503 

*3 . 


Appa 

480 



May 

* 438 

— 


June 

. 4*8 

— 


July 

4IS 

! 


August .... 

. 48S 



September. . 

. 4«3 

— 

»7 

October .. . . 

. 51^ 

16 


November.. 

• 473 

— 

17 

December . . 

. 500 

10 



5879 

1 

1 
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The monthly average is 490. In the eoluinns inarkiHl 
4- and — we have expressed the actual monthly tie* 
viations from this average: from which it is evident 
that in the six mouths from April to September in* 
elusive, the earthquakes are much loss numerous than 
in tiie other six months, from October to March in- 
dusiTe : in otha* words, the maximum is in winter, the 
minlmiiiit ia summer. 

If we make a oorresponding taUe of voloanie events 
distributed in months, including .^taia and Vemvius, 
we dudl have— 



+ 

Abova 

Mom 

AvMiga. 

Jmnwury. 

. 0 


8 

FebnuMT .... 

• 7 

— 

1 

March 

. 10 


.... 

April 

• 4 

— 

4 

May 

. 8 



Jana 

. 8 

1 — 

— 

July 

. 10 

i 2 


Attgiiift 

• 9 

: 1 


ScptcTnW. . . . 

. 6 

1 — 

2 

October 

• *3 

1 3 


November. . . . 

. 8 

0 

0 

December .... 
• 

• *3 

i ^ 

— 


'Hie total is 96, monthly average 8. Tlie col]^nH 
4- and — show the actual monthly excess or defect. 
From which it is evident that in the first six mouths 
the balance is 1 1 against, and in the last six, 1 1 
in favour: a very marked difiference, corresponding 
with nothing so much as the relative quantities of 
rain in the two halves of the year. 
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But OH in fact earthquakea often of aome considerable 
duration usually precede eruptions, we may find in this 
fact a reu.son for the diderence of the seasons of their * 
maximum frequency, the mean date of eruptions having 
a primary deitendence on that of earthquakes. The 
maximum of earthquakes is in the middle of ^ winter 
season, when the earth is nearest to the son. 

Sir W. Hamilton mentiona an opinkm hdd Igr loeal 
obeerma t^Vesaviaa, that its ^rts appeared solgeet 
to lulls at midday and midnight, and that he was dis> 
posed to regard the opinion with fiiToor. It is only 
with reference to the moderate and long^ntinned efflux 
of vapour and ejections of ashes that such a view can 
have been founded on observation. It is obvious that 
the voluminous appearance of aqueous vapour would be 
much influenced by the state of the atmosphere, as to 
heat, dr^mess, and direction of wind; and that this 
complexity of accessory circumstances renders long and 
careful diaries neccssaiy before accepting as probable 
bimeridian influences. The possible influence of the 
moon on eruptions of this character is a question of 
e<|ual difficulty, for which till lately no adequate data 
have been collected. 

It is a common belief among permns who do pot 
reituiro strict proof of propositions which they accept, 
that ‘ the weather ’ has influence on such phienomena as 
earthquakes and volcanos ; the same minds may readily 
admit the influence of the moon on the weather; and 
thus we arrive easily at the opinion that Vesuvius is 
governed in its activity by tlie phases of the moon. On 
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the other hand, men trained in exact reasoning aii* apt 
to deride such notions as <iiute unworthy of en<|iiiry. 
Neither of these conditions of mind is right, when the 
problem is one like that of volcanos, for which a just 
solution cannot be had without taking into careful 
estimation all the known forces which may be influential 
on the epoch, duration, and intensity of the cfiect. 

Sir W. Hamilton begins his obserrations on Vesunus 
by remarking that ' the smoke from the mountain was 
much more eonsiderable in bad weather than when it 
was fidrj* and he heard (even at Naples, six 

[dghtj miles fiom Veaovius) in had'#eather tlie inward 
explosions the nKraniain.* B^eeting upon the fimts 
observed in respect of the smoke from the snmmit. Sir 
W. Hamilton professed the belief that 'the wmght of 
the atmosphere in bad weather, preventing the dis* 
sipation of the smoke and oollectii^^ it over the crater, 
gives it the appearance of being more considerable; 
whereas in flne weather the smoke is dispersed soon 
after its emission.' In this attempted explanation we 
may perceive the imperfect state of the science of 
meteorology as known in a.d. 1766. If for ‘weight 
of the atmosphere' we read 'dampness of the air,' 
the view of this truly able observer will .pppear to 
be a reasonable one. He also reports as 'the com- 
mon-received opinion at Naples, that when Vesuvius 
grumbles, bad weather is at band.' From his own 
observations be thinks this opinion well founded, and 
adds, — ^‘The sea of the Bay of Naples, being par- 
ticularly f^tated and swelling some hours before the 
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arrival of n storm, may very probably force itself into 
cTcvieei-, leading to tlie IkiwcIs of the volcano, and by 
causing a new fermentation, produce those explosions 
and grumblings 

Quit(.‘ recently. Professor Palmieri, who is engaged on 
the stuily of the physical facts which precede, aecom* 
pany, and follow volcanic eruptions, has affirmed that 
the often-observed discontinuity or varying intensity of 
the lava-currents during the eruption of a.d. 1867-68, 
had two maxima and two minima, in each day; and 
that the ejections of ashes and stones followed the same 
law. And further, he found reason to admit a eertain 
letardatkm day hy day of the hoars of maxima and 
minima. The nearest guess at the cause of this pmnts 
te the moon, whose phases have already been supposed 
to have some influence on the epochs of earthquakes. 
And Palmieri has found in fact that through the whole 
period in which the eruption was observed up to April, 
1868, the epochs of greatest force, both as to activity 
of ejection from the cone and abundance of lava, were 
at the syzigies, and the epochs of least activity at the 
quadratures of the moon : in this respect corresponding 
with the tides. 


• Sir W. HMuilton, Lett«r I. from Naploo. June 10, 1766. 



CHAPTER VII. 

FORM AND STRUCTl’RE OF VESUVIUS. 


* PareiKio appunto che la natura ci abbia voUito laaciarc acritto in 
c|U«sta terra tutti gli incendii tnemorabili racontati delU autori/ 

Braccini. 

» 

Vesv vius, regawleil in any direction, at any distance 
—over the Campagna, or over the sea — is an object of 
singular beauty and grandeur. Rising alone from a 
broad base and from the level of the sea, its outlines 
sweep upwards in an easy curve, growing continually 
lx)lder toward the summit, and there, in ordinary 
jieriods of tranquillity, passing over an uneven but 
variable ^ dome ^ or * cone ^ 4,000 feet high, to slopes on 
the opposite face not tamely identical, but harjponi- 
oi^sly diverse. If the view be from Naples eastward, 
as in PLates X and XI, the northern outline, in happy 
contrast wnth the opposite one, is broken by a deep 
hollow, which is itself overlooked by a sharp angular 
crest 3,760 feet above the sea. Thus the mountain 
appears double: the northern crest is now called the 
^ Monte Somroa,^ the hollow is the ' Atrio del Cavallo,^ 
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and the dome-shaped summit, now the highest -part 
of all the area, is the modern * Monte Vesuvio.' 

But if the observer take his stand to the south-west, 
in the direction of Sorrento or Capri, the appearance 
is very different. Vesuvius is in front, and its long 
continuous slope comes down to Pompeii on the south, 
and to the sea at Torre del Greco and Resina on the 
west ; while on the north it is encircled by the rugged 
crests of Somma. (Diagram XIII.) 

llic mountain is, in fact, double: and the modern 
‘ cone/ as it is called, of Vesuvius, has been accumulated 
]>urtly upon and partly within the old crater of Somma ; 
accumulated in such a manner as to have nearly ob- 
literated the south-western half of the old crater, 5>ut 
to have left untouched the north-eastern half, which 
remains, high and stern in its natural ruggedness, 
except where atmospheric vicissitudes have produced 
detrital slopes. 

The southern and western outline of the large old 
crater of Somma is nut so entirely covered by the Ve- 
suvian lavas and ashes but that it can be traced, and 
has been marked on the maps of the Neapolitan ter- 
ritory under the name of the Pedimentina. In our 
Plates II and XI it may also be distinguished, as ,a 
continuation from the high crest of Somma, but at a 
much lower level. 

If for convenience we employ the names of Somma 
and Vesuvius as distinguishing two parts of the great 
volcanic mountain, their history, as known to us, is 
strikingly different. Somma, the broken crest of the 
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grmter and earlier vokaoic crater, haa been unmoved in 
place, unchanged in form and hdgbt, lliroagh eight«<*n 
omitunes; a grand and awful fragment left after the 
pnelio -^ i^Riggle eartk and »ky/ and ftiU of peculiar 

cf the enubat. 

. IfeiMviiii, bom of Sott^ mid eea4ed nftldn tlm 
eneu^eg gra^ ita paaeni, ii a mciable tinrown 
up fimn time to time, and again, not addom, by a 
greater effort of the aame fbroe, toaaed away into tiie 
air, and scattered in douda of dnat over hr away 
countries. Tlins it has happened often, in tiie course 
of these variations of energy, that Vesuvius has risen 
to a conical height exceeding that of Somma by 500 
or 600 feet, and again, the top has been truncated to 
a level as low as Somma, or even as much below that 
mountain as we now behold it a 1 >ove. 'Five times,' 
says Mr. .Scrope, 'within the last* hundred years, 
the cone of Vesuvius has been gutted by explosive 
eruptions of a paroxysmal character, viz. in a.d. 1794, 
1822, 1831, 1839, and 1850, and its central craters 
formed in this manner as often gradually refilled with 
matter, to be again in due time blown into the air*.' 
Thus two classes of forms arise in the study of Vesu- 
vius : one may he called the old or Somma form,* left 
after violent and exhaustive efforts of the volcano ; the 
other the new form, in which Vesuvius takes a place 
unrecorded in ancient history, and never, porhaps, dis- 
tinctly recorded at all for the English reader ti)! the 


Trestite on VolcsnoB, p. 189, «nd ed. 1864. 
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great observer, Sir W. Hamilton, tamed bis intelligent 
eyes on the l^ilegnMn Fields and the dominant moon* 
tain, in a.d. 1754. Oar excellent Itofiah gdides eon* 
dnet oa safelj boidcmtal in time to the w«ll<obeerred 
enqitaona of the eadier part ti tiw eightoM^ eea toy ; 
and in all theae yean the mq^naatee, if fuada^ aif 
gmeinga of Sorrentino and Ddla Tone aappl^ in- 
atmetive data. Hie large vie^ Yesanaa nader 
eruption presented by these authors are of great interest 
and eertain aothoriiy. 

For epochs previous to that time we have only word- 
paintings, and those not of a kind to be trusted beyond 
the dimmest outline, strengthened by the results of iea>- 
soning on the basis of modem observation. It will be 
useful, however, to present a few of these varying 
forms as types of often-repeated effects. Much more 
frequently repeated, indeed, than authors have generally 
supposed, if we may confide in the statements of Dion 
Cassius, Procopius, and Hamilton, which all point to 
many unrecorded efibrts of the subterranean energy of 
Vesuvius ^ within the historic period. 

It is usually, but not correctly, said that the miption- 
cone of Vesuvius stands centrally with r^ard to the 
ring crater of old Somma, as traced round the western * 
slope in the Pedimentina. It would be more correct 
to say the eruption axis of Vesuvius corresponds with 
the vertical axis of Somma: the eruption crater of 
Vesuvius appears in fact quite excentric with regard 


k See pp. 40-45. 
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to the crater ring of Somma, liccausc this hitter is ol' 
such unequal height above the sea, that in the Pedi- 
mentina it is 2,ooo feet below the highest crest of 
Somina : and for this reason, while there is only about 
one ibile in a stndght line from the centre of Vesuvius 
tbn <m the line to Otbgano, 

than'* nulel^ a4ialf fion the samo 
point to liielPe^nuiiitiBai^ cmc Tom del Chnoo. 

The seveeat drawings on Plate II ntay now be oon* 
suited, dl being drawn to the same scale, vertioally and 
horizontally, -the whole breadth or diameter of the 
mountain being taken at no,ooo feet, and the view 
always from Nafdes. .. " 

The lowest drawing represents tlie outline as it pro* 
bably appeared in 'the days of Spartacus, and for nearly 
a coitury and a*half afterwards. The form assumed in 
accordance w:ith*thc events of history and the descrip- 
tion of Strabo, represents a truncated cone, somewhat 
higher than the present crest of Somma, because it is 
probable that that crest, as we see it, was one of the 
efihets of the great eruption of a.d. 79. The top has 
a diameter (Of a mile and three-quarters, which would 
allow within it a crateral plain one mile across — space 
enon|^ for the encampment of the small army of Spah^ 
tactts at the beginning of the Servile War— 'prima 
velut arena viris.' It was 'nearly a level surface,’ 
deeply sunk below the encircling walls, uneven, no 
doubt, and probably marked by small hollows, if not 
ruined and degraded cones of final eruption. 

In a condition still earlier than this, earlier than all 
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record or trudition, the mountain was most probably 
higher (7,000 feet) and terminated by a smaller crateral 
opening, as represented by the dotted line: the space 
between it and the outline below is the section of the 
mass which the monntam may be snppoeed to have lost 
by some great and Tciy* ancient Mq^lpeiop. 

The aedond diagram is meant to x yr ea en i tlie ptete 
of the mountain after the terrific convnlnon of a.d. 79, 
in the days of Titus and Pliny. All the upper part of 
the mountain is supposed to be lowered; in the south- 
western part most so, and in this direction the crateral 
edge, already so large, to be extended to the step or 
ledge still recognizable, called the Pedimentina, and 
still traceable, spite of so many subsequent eruptions, in 
the general circuit of Sonuna. No mention occurs in 
any writer of any cone, in the midst of the rough and 
ample mountain top, such as Vesuvius now is, nor of 
anything to represent it ; yet it is most prol>able there 
was some cone, or even there might be several small 
cones in the area : for it is hardly conceivable tluit the 
vast eruption of loose lapilli, scoriae, and ashes could 
end without some conical heap or heaps within the 
great disturbed area. One such cone is represented by 
a dotted outline. 

Before the great cruptiod of a.d. 1631, which in 
several points emulated that of a.d. 79, the broad 
crateral space was visited by Bracdni (see p. 45), and 
was found to be most rude and precipitous, with vast 
inner depths, and three pools of water, the relics pro- 
bably of as many old internal degraded craters. Hie 

N 
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mountaiit mast then have rcsomed nearly the figure 
whidh it had after A.n. 79. It appears that some cone 
existed, from which the eruption happened ; Dr. 
Dauheny admits a cone, 350 feet high above the 
crateral plain, with a deep circular lake on the summit *. 

The outline given for a.d. i 767 represents a particular 
phase in the eruption, when Sir W. Hamilton observed 
the formation of a small cone within the larger ordinary 
cone, as it may now be called, of Vesuvius. Tlicrc were 
indeed three cones, one within the other, observed by 
him on this remarkable occasion. But in general the 
form of Vesuvius as seen in relation to Somma from 
Pausilippo, the residence of Hamilton, in a.d. 1767, and 
A.D. 1779, was hardly different from the shape it wears 
at this day ; and wo are the more struck by this fact, 
as of importance in estimating volcanic etfects, by com- 
paring it with the well-known descriptions of the moun- 
tain after the great eruption of A.n. i Sai. The general 
effect of this eru|)tion was to leave a vast precipitous 
crateral hollow, from one-half to three-fourths of a mile 
in diameter, in place of the old cone, and to lower the 
height from 4,200 to 3,400 feet, while in the interior 
was a deep cavity, a real inferno, at first 2,000 feet deep, 
according to Forbes, and afterwards 938 feet according 
to Babbage (see p. 102).* Mr. Scrope published an 
original drawing of this tremendous crater in the 
Quarterly Journal of Science for 1823, vol. xv. Of 
this a reduced sketch is given, Plate IV. 


^ Volcanos, p. 226, 2nd ed. 
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Above the others^ the outliDe as it appears at present 
is given for comparison; the escarpment of Somma 
being taken as on a line of its steepest slope. As it 
appears from Naples with the long continuous crest to 
the south-castj the outline is different. 

The ehanges of form which have now been traced in 
a few types have been accompanied by great apparent 
differences of height, but on closer examination these 
are found to depend mainly on the accumulation or dis- 
persion of loose or liquid materials around one central 
axis of eruption. Not absolutely or wholly so, for tliere 
have been several eruptions bursting from the sides of 
the great chimney, as well as from its summit, and 
others very far down the slope toward the west and 
south-west, even below the range of the Pedimentina. 
But these have had no great effect on the outline or the 
height. 

There is no reason for admitting that in the whole 
course of history Vesuvius has ever been higher than 
it is at present : perhaps it has never been quite so 
high. But in pre-historic times, there is good ground 
for believing that the conical sides of Somina were at 
one time prolonged upwards to meet, or nearly meet, 
in a point, 3,000 feet or so higher than the present 
summit : and it is not an extravagant fancy to con- 
jecture that in the course of ages on ages, if the action 
of Vesuvius should continue so long in the direction 
it now takes, the whole mountain may again be formed 
into one conical mass, the Atrio filled, the Piano 
raised, and the outline restored to what it probably 
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was before there were any of the many races of men 
who have 

* Lived within the range 
Of the voleaiiee, and their moanlaia torch.’ 

Dmraigs of Vesonus an addom fiee from the tuoal 
arm of . anggamtkni, attiiar ipi lagaid to apparant 
davatioD ortho atoepom of OmdoiNm lA^tqdendid 
work of Sir W. Hamilt<m> enetled *7he UnUegnMii 
Pidds/ Signor Fahri has exccnted his pietores with 
more than oommon fidelity. The steepest part of the 
great eruptive mound taken on a mitficieut length of 
slope commonly measures about the usual angle of 
rest in loose materials ; to 30” is rarely exceeded on 
the outward 8lo{'e of Somma. From these angles, which 
are toward the highest parts in each case, the inclina- 
tions diminish to 18°, 10°, 5°, and 3° : and so gradual 
is the change that only a freely sweeping line can justly 
express the form. Only on the southern front of Vesu- 
vius, the not quite obliterated edge of the original crater, 
represented by wbat is called the ' Pedimentina,' roust 
be marked with more or less distinctness, according to 
the hour oT day and the accidents of light and shade. 

Martin’s fine drawing for Oell’s 'Pompeiana’ i^ust be 
imagined to represent the very greatest combined, efibet 
of cloud-ejection from the summit, and lava-current 
down the southern slope, ferilli darting behind the dark 
columns of ashes, and a blaze of light in the sky and on 
the water. . Mr. Serope’s coloured engraving gives his 
artistic impression of the formidable eruption of a.d. i 8z2, 
wito its mighty column of dust and vapour, expanding 
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horizontally at a height of some miles above the summit. 
The large brightly coloured Neapolitan drawings of 
eruptions in this century, and part of the last, are well 
known, and of much interest, though seldom executed 
with the precision which the large scale would have 
allowed. I oflto a oareM sketch in Plate XI. 

Thd height of Yeauviaa, the new cone, as oonpaied 
with Somma, whose birth is pie-historie, has been 
carefully noted only in comparatively modem times. The 
height of the loftiest crest of Somma, the Pnnta del 
Nasone, has generally been assumed to be constant, viz. 
3,747 feet. Another well>known point — a mark of the 
rise and fall of the enter of Vesuvius, called the Pnnta 
del Palo — is recognized on the northern slope, near the 
top, or else at the very edge of the enter, according to 
the state of this variable mountain. Its height is about 
3943*6 English feet, according to a recent statement of 
Professor Palmieri. 

Taking the proportions from some careful dmmngs, 
made at Naples, 1 judged the cone of Vesuvius, as it 
appeared in March and April, 1 868, to be 500 feet above 
the highest crest of Somma. This gives 4,247 English 
feet for the summit of Vesuvius. In a recent valuable 
essay on the late eruption. Professor Pclmieri has given 
this height at 1296*9 metres = 4257*4 English feet. 
The highest eraption point being somewhat lower, viz. 
1283*09 metres =4209*6. 

The Hermitage, on the north-west, may be taken at 
2,080 feet; and the Pedimentina, on the south-west, at 
1,600 feet. 
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Exact information on the height of Vesuviuft Jim?.-, not 
go far back in the history, but the statements, though 
few, are of considerable interest. 

For the first measure with the ban>meter we are 
indebted to the Abbe Nollet, who, in a d. 1749, accoiu- 
l>anied by Padre Della Torre, determined the height of 
the then existing cone of Vesuvius to be 3,120 French 
feet (1,014 metres). Singnlar to say, l^is companion on 
rqpei^i)^ tbe measure tlixee yean aftnrwards, with 
aiiwtesfly gnat mmutmeas, and in aevernl ways, 
arrived sA the result of only 1,677 i^^nnoh feet (545 
metres), a great error in defect. The cause of this mi8> 
take of a truly able man has not been investigated. 
I find that his observations give 23!^ lines for the baro- 
metrical difference between Vesuvins and the sea, the 
reading at the sea-level being 27 in. lines. There 
was probably air over the mercuiy. T^jc Ablje Nollet 
had found a difference of 40 lines. 

Catani, in his Letter on the eruption of a.d. 1767, 
gives measures of Vesuvius, and states the height 
of the northern point at 720 canDC,=:5,oio feet, of 
the southern 636 canne=4,328 feet — a great error in 
excess. 

* 

Proceeding backward, wo find in a.d. 1863, by 
Professor Schiavoni, 4,169 feet for tbe highest point 
of the mountain, and by a small photograph taken 
at Naples in December, 1861, the broad convex 
summit of Vesuvius appeared al)Out 4,250 feet 
high. 

In A.D. 1858, the highest point was a small lateral 
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cone, 20 metres above the usual eentral eruption point, 
and that wa^i 1,240*1 mctrc8=4,o68’6 feet 
20 metres = 65*6 „ 

4,134*2 feet. 

A.D. 1837, The Admiralty charts give 4,100 feet for 
the summit of Vesuvius, 3,630 feet for the highest part 
of Somma, 1,952 feet for the Hermitage, and 608 feet 
for Camaldoli della Torre. 

In A.i>. 1855, the central eraption point being little 
different, the lateral cone was abont 1,288 metres h^b, 
SX4225-8 feet. 

In A.D. 1850, the usual eruption point being nearly 
the same, the lateral cone alluded to was somewhat 
higher, viz. 1295 nietre8s:4248*7 feet. 

By another notice we find, on the 7 th of March, 1850, 
1,291 metres =4,235 feet. 

In A.D. 1847, there was no lateral cone, the highest 
point being in the central eruption line 4068*6 feet, and 
in A.D. 1845, the eruption point was only 1181*7 metres 
high=3877*i feet; but in the same vertical. 

In A.D. 1822, Humboldt gave 4,022 feet for the 
summit edge of the crater: and 3,491 for its depressed 
part looking toward the south : but after the great 
eruption of this year was over, the maximum height, at • 
the Pimta del Palo on the northp was found by 
Mr. Scrope to be 3.829 feet, the minimum, looking 
toward Bosco Tre Case on the south, 3,346 firat. This 
last point is stated by Mr. Babbage to have been 3400 
feet high. 

In this same year Lord Minto measured it 3,971 feet. 
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«im 1 Monticelli and Covelli 5,990, uunbera which agw 
with the «3re>Bketeh given by Mr. Scrope in liis 
laMMtiaeM Vele^^ 

^ TuQOBli 

Xa A4I. itej; HvaaihaUfeAwi 

Itt AJk 1794, Bmahk 3,9«oj andBoli 5^75. 

In a 4 ». 1776, aeoar&ig- to ^ eenihl diawii^ of 
Signor Ibbri, in Sir W. HamUton^a great work, the 
height of Veanviiia propnr mnat have been on a mean of 
two obaenrationa, 5,875 feet; and in a.d 1775, Saussurc 
meaanicd it to be 3,894 feet. 

The following extract from Profesflor J. D. Forl^cs'e 
Physical Notices of the Bay of Naples'*, will be found 
convenient for reference. The figures are from Hum- 
boldt. The toisc is almost =6*4 English feet. 


'A. Rocca Rcsta Dit Paw. Highett N.W. tninmit above tbe 


Satt*tsiire, a.d. 1773, 1'Anrmeiric meiumrenieni . . 609 

Poi, 1794 M » •• •• ^ 

Breiftlak, 1794 „ »» •• •• ^*3 

Gay Lussac, De Bucb, ) .... 603 

and Humboldt, 1805 } ” 

BrioMhi, 1810, trigonometric meaaurement . . ^8 

Visconti, 1816 •• h •• •• 

Lord Minto, iSat, barometric measurement .. 621 

Scrope, 1822 * „ t» .... 604 

Monticelli and CorelU, iSaa h •• •• 624 

Humboldt, 1822 «, n •• •• ^*9 

Probable result, 625 toises (3,997 feet) above the sea, 317 toises 
(2,019 feet) above the Hermitage. 

^ Brewster’s Edinburgh Journal, 1829. 
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B. Lowest edge op tub Crateb. ($.£.) 

1794, iNifonietric mwuremexit 
Gay Lunaao^ Da Btioh, | 

•ad liaBilN)idt» 1805 i 
Humboldt^ iSaa ,, „ 

t$$ toiaaa abova 111 # aam 


TOIBlt. 

559 

554 

54« 


O. Hnofff OF m Coim of Boorui bi fRi GBAfSB» iSas, abota 

Ilia 1ml of lha aea. 

Loid MiniO) barometric maataraaiant •• 650 

Brioiohl, trigononietric niauarament .. .. 636 

»» If If .... 641 

Probable true height, 646 toiaei, equal to 4,131 feet. 


D. PcXTA Kasore, highest part of Somma. 

Shuckburgh, 1 794, barometric measurement .. 584 

Humbohit, iSaa „ „ .. .. 586 

Probable height, 585 tobes, equal to 3,741 feet. 


B. Atrio del Cavallo. 

Humboldt, 1832, barometric measurement •• 403 

Equal to 2,577 


F. Foot of the Core of Ashes. 

G»y Lu«*c 1^ Buoh, ) mewurement 

and Humboldt, 1805, ) 

Humboldt, 1822 „ „ 


General base, 379 toises, or 2,524 feet. 


370 

3S8 


Q. Hermitage of St. Salvaiv^re. 


{ barometric mea«uen.ent 
and Humboldt, 1805, ) 

Lord Minto, 1822 „ „ 

Humboldt, 1822 ,, „ 

Probable height, 305*5 toises, or 1,954 feet.* 


300 

308-9 

307-7 


* Humboldt has no doubt that in the period a.d. 1816-22 the height 
of tho Kocca del Palo had been about x a toises higher than during the 
period A.D. i773*‘i8o5, which he considers a singular proof of gradual 
internal elevation.* 
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The agfrcemcnt of these data for the northern l art 
of the summit of Vesuvius is remarkable ; and scvin^ (<> 
show that wc may entirely depend on the constancy of 
level of the crest of Somma, and the Punta del Palo of 
Vesuvius, when that can be recognized. This lasUnaincd 
point is freqnaitly buried in ashes, and, as now, quite 
overtopped by the aoeumoktione of the higher cone : 
hot these have in no instance risen mote than 300 feet 
above tiie Pbnta del Fialo. In no case, so &r as we 
know, has the central crateral area been dq>res8ed more 
than in a . i >. 1832, when it was estimated at one time to 
be 2,000 feet below the Punta del Palo, and measured at 
another later time (when partly filled by disintegration), 
at 800 feet (Babbage), and alx>ve 700 feet (Scropc). 

In future times all the changes of height in every 
part of the mountain may lie accurately recorded in 
photographs; and some assistance is already afforded 
by the accidental application of this process to particular 
phenomena. It appeared to me, however, that more 
^stematic and thoughtful application of this beautiful 
art to preserve trustworthy outlines of Vesuvius, from 
selected and. carefully>recorded stations, might be fairly 
pressed upon the skilful artists of Naples. 

The good effects which have followed the establish- 
ment of Magnetic and Seismometric Observatories on the 
mountain and at Naples, under the guidance ofPalraieri, 
must be mentioned with highest praise ; and it may be 
permitted to hope, that the fragments of old Somma, on 
which stand the Hermitage and the Observatoty, may 
not be speedily overwhelmed by the lava-currents which 
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several times have swept round them, and filled the 
neighbouring valleys, in spite of San Salvatore. 

The structure of Vesuvius, the way in whieh its very 
numerous component parts are laid together and in 
some degree bound t<^ther, may now be considered 
with some hope of elearly understanding it. In the 
first place, let na renuurk the fimt, everywhere visible, 
of the layers of the depoaita— the conical atmtifieatioiia 
which dip away from the axis. Thia is seen evoywlMre, 
as a rule, and admits of exceptions only within the 
central frinnel, or lateral funnels if there be any. Next 
it is to be observed that this lamination increases in 
steepness as we ascend the monntain, up to a certain 
angle (about 30°), beyond which, except for short dis- , 
tances, the inclination is not augmented. Thus toward 
the base of the mountain on any side, the angle of 
inclination of the broadly extended deposits may be 
about 5°; and again, there may be parts near the 
summit of etjually moderate dip, and much smaller 
extent. 'Wherever natural sections can be examined, 
it is found that the determining elements of this conical 
stratification arc a mass of what was once volcanic dust, 
or small stones (lapilli), or lumps of scoriie, such as are 
observed to fall in showers in almost every eruption, 
and in all directions round the smoke-funnel of the 
volcano. 

Such materials collected under the infiuence of 
gravity, and coherence arising from their various 
figures, settle to rest at any slope less inclined than 
that which may be called the angle of rest ; and that 
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dMi 30^ which ii the 

lip; ttny cdosidMUo longthsi ot the sorfioe of 

iiad VeeimiiB^ao « 

Mixed and dtema^g wi& these aftrial dqiKMsite^ 
if we xnaf so term tbemi im sheeti of s^ rook;, 
m<«e or less parallel with the other layersi but neither 
so extensive^ nor so regular^ often sinking into hol- 
lows, or prominent in irregular swellings; not real 
strata, but masses which have taken in some degree 
the shapes and slopes of the other materials. These arc 
the ‘ lavas/ or stmims of once liquid rock : very similar 
iu general to the products which are now poured out 
iVom the lop or side of Vesuvius and other volcanos. 

^ Besides these, another element ap{)ears in the structure 
which crosses the strata and lava-sheets in various 
and irregular ways, and seems to fill extensive but 
narrow fissures in them. The substance of these dykes, 
as they may be called, is like that of the lava-sheets, — 
it is in fact lava which has been pressed, melted, into 
fissures of previously consolidated lava, and layers of 
volcanic dust and lapilli. Th^ may not now be seen 
to be connected with a central stem of lava in the 
funnel, but they were so at the time of being«)njccted 
among the other materials. 

If we conceive of these fissures as having reached at 
any time the surface of the cone, and to have thus given 
free passage to the lava, they would become ' mouths ^ 
through *which the currents would spring, and from 
which they would flow. A fissure of some considerable 
length might thus give origin to several or to many 
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mouths, all giving out lava, into one ^tream, as actually 
has happened on several occasions, as in a.d. 1760 and 
1794. All the circumstances which have been stated 
may he readily apprehended by examining the vertical 
section through Vesuvius, given at the top of Plate VI, 
where fine dotted lines represent more or less continuous 
laminated stone and dust-beds, strong black spaces the 
less continuous lava-sheets, and the black dotted bands 
correspond to the 'dykes,' which on one side of the 
cone, above the Atrio, give origin to small vents, and on 
the other side, above Torre del Greco, combine in a row 
of mouths, such as actually deluged that town with 
a flood of melted rock. In the central funnel the parent 
stem of all these dykes is represented as continuing 
downwards into the deq) parts of the earth. 

The other outlines on the same Plate correspond to 
particular occurrences of interest in the growth of Ve- 
suvius. At the base is a representation of the structure 
as it probably was in the days of Spartacus, where in 
the vast crateral space, under the 'level plain,' was 
a mass of once loose dust and lapilli, gathered into 
conical slopes, — ^perhaps related to more than one ver- 
tical axis. These up-fillings, the fruit of many ejections 
and much disintegration, must have had some layers . 
sloping from the containing walls, such as may be now 
seen in hollows of Somma, others inclined ftom the 
central funnel, and peihi^s other fhnnels of less per- 
sistence. Under all- these qecta, and under the whole 
of the masses which had been thrown into the air and 
gathered into a truncated cone, there must be repre 
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eented a subjacent and far earlier mass of deposits, — 
beds composed indeed of volcanic ingredients, but 
arranged under the influence of the waters of the sea, 
and afterwards uplifted, broken into fissures — the origin 
of the volcano. 

Above this is the idea which may be formed of the 
state of the great crater, left by the terrible eruption 
of A.D. 1822, at first 2,000 feet deep, and afterwards 
partly filled up to above half that depth by degradation 
of the sides and small ejections from the interior, with 
slopes of laminse dependent on these two conditions. 

In A.i>. 1828 this old crateral surface vras covered by 
new ejections, and a new crater-cone arose, to be again 
modified. In a.d. 1843 the top was nearly plane, with 
one, two, or three eruptive cones, surrounded by a 
circular ring of lava. So variable are the appearances 
within the crater, so frequent the repetitions of hills 
formed and again ejected ; so changeable the points of 
efllux of lava, now from the summit, then from the 
sides, and almost from the base, by single mouths, or 
long fissures, — ^yet so simple the law, and so sure the 
result of the .process employed by nature, ‘ constant in 
her ceaseless change.' 

The structure of the Vesuvian cone is further laid 
open in vertical sections toward the base. These being 
parallel to the axis of the cone, and cutting the layers 
in a direction at right angles to those in the section 
through the axis, show all the layers level or approach- 
ing to the level position. They are seldom extensive 
enough at one place to give more than means of ap- 
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paring sevdcal seotiona — snoli aa oocoralong f^l^of 
iailn:a 7 behrona^^RlHri^ and Tone delF AnnnnBata~ 
the evidence hecomea aatiafiKdoiy. We learn that the 
beds, of lava are for the most part of small horizontid 
extent, and in general of no great thickness. Each is 
a narrow stream, imbedded in a greater mass of aerial, 
or in some cases aqueous deposits; each being usually- 
covered by, and also resting upon, a scoriaceous mass, 
which is of the same nature as the true lava, chemically 
speaking, and only different in texture by circumstances 
during the movement of a current which affected the 
surfaces more than the centre of the mass of fluid rock. 

From these sections, one through the axis, and another 
parallel to the axis, which may be regarded as real, we 
may now proceed to a third, which, though ideal, or 
rather a matter of inference, is quite as true and certain 
in its meaning as the others. This is the horizontal 
section at right angles to the axis of the cone. 

In the drawing to represent this horizontal section, 
see Plate VI, Ave observe the general concentricity of 
all the layers of lava, marked black, and of I;he deposits 
of loose materials of varying aspect. None of these are 
really continuous routed .the m'ountain axis, though on 
the average of long time, the '^atnular materials which 
compose the &r grater. -p0rti|>n of the mass are nearly 
in equal quantity all The fis^fi^ which cross 

the laminae are not ne<;es8a^y'^Mri»*ti^ be connected 
with the central pipe thruugh.'w^c’^ the lava rose, 
either in the vertical or. horizontal <s^ctions ; but they 
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safely inferred to be so, or at least to have 

been so. 

We may now transfer our attention to the surface, 
and consider the distribution of the very numerous 
streams of lava which ran down from the summit, or 
some part of the slope of Vesuvius. The first attempt 
to lay* down the lava-currents on a map which has 
occurred to me, is an excellent specimen of Sir W. 
Hamilton's well-directed attention. On Plate VI this 
map is copied, and it may be seen that the lavas 
marked are those of four years specially noted ; viz. a.d. 
1737, from the south-west side of Vesuvius, which ran 
toward Torre del Greco j a.d. 1760, which started at 
a mouth low down on the south side, and reached to the 
sea-side near Torre dell' Annunziata ; a.d. 1767, which 
began on the north side of Vesuvius, flowed in a curve 
far down the Atrio, and then descended on the south 
side of the Salvatore toward St. Giorio ; and a.d. 1771, 
which rushed down toward Resina. Two other currents, 
proceeding eastward toward Ottajano, and south-east- 
ward between Tre Case and Mauro, have no dates 
assigned by Hamilton, — they belonged to the eighteenth 
century. This map may indeed be regarded as j^lns- 
trating the best-known lava-currents between a.!). 1700 
and 1771. It would not have been an easy task for 
even this author, who had ascended Vesuvius more 
frequently than any one but the glides and labourers, 
to have traced the earlier currents. 

The map constructed by Necker, and printed in 
the Memoirs of the Nat. Hist. Soc. of Geneva, vol. ii. 
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pt. i. Plate I. A.D. 1823, contains various currents 
of earlier date than a.d* i8ao. Commencing our 
remarks on the north-west side^ we see the short 
currents of a.d. 1786^ in the Fosso del St. Sebas- 
tiano and the Fosso Vetrana; iiext the long stream of 
a.d. 1767, rushing down the Fosso Grande toward 
Portici ; then the lava of a.d, 1631, which flowed 
across that place. The current of a.d. 1779 next 
appears^ directed between Torre del Greco and Portici ; 
this is followed by a branch of the lava of a.d 1631, 
to Torre; then by lava of a.d. 1820; and finally, this 
series ends in the stream of a.d. 1794, which crossed 
through Torre del Greco. The long currents of a.d. 
1737, 1760, and 1751, flowing south-west, south, and 
south-east, bring us round to the south end of the 
Atrio del Cavallo, and there we have the lava of a.d. 
1817. Thus a figure something like the half of a many- 
fingered star-fish is made, not a single stream being 
directed to the north-eastern region, over or through 
the steep ridge of Somma. 

The great national Survey next claims attention, on 
account of the attempt to delineate on it the principal 
masses, of lava in their actual extent, on a large scale 
(about of nature). The crater is represented as 

it was in a,d. 1862 (see Diagram, p. 202), and between 
this date and a.d. 1631 some of the many streams of 
lava are represented. The most striking feature perhaps 
is the great lake, as it may be called, of melted rock 
which has gathered at the foot of the cone, on the west 
and north-west, above the Fosso Grande and the valley 
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near the Hermitage ; and the still more ample sheets 
which serve as buttresses above Bosco Tre Case, on the 
south-east. Almost every eruption has added to these 
large areas. 

The map of M. Le Hon, published in a.d. 1866, 
represents in colours, on the scale of the national map, 
the courses of all known currents to a.d. 1861, as well as 
the frequent superposition of one on another will allow, 
and the result is a most useful guide to the student. 

The maps of the Survey and M. Le Hon ® are the 
best authorities for currents as far back as the expanded 
streams of a.d. 1631,— which, with the amazing showers 
of ashes accompanying them, have in fact obscured 
almost all the superficial traces of earlier eruptions. In 
the map prefixed to this volume, I have arranged such 
materials as could be found, in periods ; ditferent colours 
being employed to indicate the lavas of successive 
periods. 

By reference to this map, the copy from Hamilton, 
Plate VI, and the diagrams farther on in this chapter, 
the growth of the whole mass may be understood, and 
some important general views may be considered. 

First, we remark how small a portion of l^e half- 
circular space around Vesuvius is left uncovered by 
lavarcurrents of one age or another ; these currents for 
the most part followed natural hollows in the surface, 
which had been left between the upstanding ridges of 
earlier currents. By the solidification of one current 

« This map was published in 1866; but was hardly to be procured in 
Naples in March, 1868. 
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the way in that direction was often blocked against 
a later one. Not always so: for in some cases the 
valleys to be filled in the course of some currents were 
deep enough at the beginning to absorb all the streams 
that fell into them^ and still leave space for more. 
This was the case with the deep ravine on the south 
of the ridge of St. Salvatore^ the Fosso Grande^ and 
the Fosso della Vetrana with its two forks north of 
that ridge. So the Fosso Bianco above Torre del Greco, 
and the valleys which margin Monte Ottajano, have 
received many streams, and have still room for more. 
These deep cavities have often arrested th| lava-currents 
and saved the sea-coast towns from destruction. 

The only part of the great circle round Vesuvius 
which appears free from the currents is the old moun- 
tain of Somma. On a first view from the Atrio one 
looks at that great mass much ,as the Trojan hero 
regarded the Latian city: — 

'Aspicit urbem 

Immunem tanti belli, atque impune quietam.’ 

It is SO different in its grim repose from its restless 
neighbour, that one is disposed to regard it as a portion 
of the earlier earth, solidified under pressure and raised 
by a mightier agency than volcanic effort or earthquake 
vibration. Such to many eminent gfeologists has ap- 
peared to be /the true origin of the whole mountain, an 
example of ' an uplifted crater ^ — raised by subterranean 
pressure directed to a point, the strata all yielding to 
this pressure round a vertical axis, so as to dip in all 
directions from the centre. Certainly, the first aspect 
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of t&e old rods of Somma> — amasses of lava, tii&, and 
oooaoHdated stones, scorise, and dost — many laaunated, 
otfaers more or less r^gnlariy bedded (see Diagrams 
XX, XXI}, — this first aspect lends no little colour to 
tlie hypothesis of 'Eihebnngs-Cratere,' as applied to this 
muunple. 

But when we consider the nature and arrangement 
of these beds and laminse, and compare them with the 
sections at the seaward base of Vesuvius, — sections 
which lay open the unequivocal lavas and ashes of 
definite eruptions of historical and even modern date 
(see Diagram^ XXII, XXIII), — we perceive that the 
differences, though real, are not greater than may be 
fairly ascribed to time and peculiar conditions. In 
another place we shall examine some of the points 
of general theory involved in the question of elevation- 
craters, and endeaxpur to assign the limits of its 
application. 

Returning now to the surface of Somma, we sec it 
to be ridged and furrowed in the same radiating manner 
as the slopes below the eruptive cone. The general 
effect of the ridges and hollows may be seen on Plate I, 
and on the coloured Plate the reader may supply for 
himself the obvious inference that in a primary sense 
the ridges and valleys of Somma, however much they 
may have been modified by descending rains and tor- 
rents, have the same constitution of lava-currents and 
ashy upfillings as the similar inequalities on Vesuvius. 
If we join to these considerations the important fact of 
the agreement in slope between Somma and Vesuvius, 
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we shall not easfly be driven from the conclusion that 
the parts of these mountains which we see were formed 
in the same manner. There was formerly but one Vesu- 
vius^ and apparently only one volcanic axis has ever 
been in action here. 

But we do not see all the inner and lower parts of 
the mountain^ and there are circumstances which appear 
to favour the opinion of great movements having hap- 
pened in and about it^ which no volcanic excitement 
and no earth-tremor can explain. 

If a line be drawn by the elevated ends of the ores- 
cent ridge of Somma, it will, if continued to the north- 
westward, pass close by and leave on the* south the old 
volcanic tract of the Phlegraean fields. This line nearly 
coincides with the valley of Massa di Somma and St. 
Sebastiano, and with the ridge of the hill of Ottajano. 
Neither the escarpment on the north-eastern side of the 
valley of Somma^ nor the ridge of Ottajano, can be at 
all explained as due to lava-currents, or any form of 
volcanic action. They appear to have been produced 
by something of the nature of a great fault, dislocating 
the strata on the line mentioned. On such^ a fault-line 
atmospheric vicissitude has been effective in the valley 
of Somma, and volcanic ejections have operated on the 
other. Both, it is probable, had acquired their main 
features before the occupation of Spartacus, who may 
have found the Fosso della Vetrana too closely watched 
by Clodius, and made his escape down the opposite slope. 
On such a line of weakness, occasioned by ancient 
fissures, the volcanic violence of a.d. 79 burst with 
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destnu^ve force j the western side suffered most, and 
mosit depressed after the eruption^ probably because 
it was originally more cross-fissured than the other, as 
the Fosso Grande and Fosso Bianco remain to indicate, 
and so became an area of less resistance. That it has 
always been the weakest side since that eruption is clear 
from the outbursts of lava and ashes from mouths below 
the Pedimentina, a.d. 1760, 1794; that it may have 
been so before that day the Camaldoli hill, and the hills 
about Viulo, appear to indicate. 

This appears to be the most probable view of the 
cause of the entire immunity of Somma; while eighteen 
centuries of violent eruption have devastated the other 
half of the mountain country. 

If it were objected that such a case of fracture nearly 
through the axis of a volcano requires the support of 
another example, we might reply that a great example 
occurs in Auvergne, through the rocks under the cone 
of ashes and lava called the Gravenoire; and that the 
moon, in her grand ^Phlegraean field,^ gives several 
notable instances. In these cases, no doubt, the fault 
may have happened before the volcanic action was set 
up : it may have been the cause of its being set up 
in the place where it is, but so it may have been in 
the case of Vesuvius, and a second disturbance may 
have happened on the primitive fissure. 

The extent and form of the crater of Vesuvius, mean- 
ing by this term the whole concavity of the summit — 
within which small cones very often appear and grow 
up to the full size of the encircling crest — have been 
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very often vaguely noticed, but very seldom exactly 
described. The earliest detailed map of the crater and 
cone of which I am informed is that of M. Necker, 
already referred to, pp. 192-3. In this map the crateral 
top is of an oval shape, the long axis lying from west 
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Diagram XXIV, Map op Vesuvius in 1820. 


to east, about five-eighths of a mile (1,100 yards) in 
length^. Within it are three ^voragini' nearly filling 
the area. The epoch of this drawing is April, 1820. 
The lava-currents are marked by dates, 1786 and 1817. 

Professor Guiscardi has published a plan of the crateral 
top taken in a.d. 1855, which shows a nearly circular 

^ In 1822, after the eruption, the crateral diameter was about three- 
quarters of a mile (1,320 yards). 



Diagram XXV, Map op the Craters, 1855. Punta del Palo. 
h. Crater of 1850. c. Ditto, e, Voragine, 1855. The lines under 
a represent fissures across stratified deposits. 


The small deep crater on the north-west being taken 
at 80 metres over, the mountain top would be between 
500 and 600 metres over, and the old hemispherical 
concavities, left from a d. 1850, about 300 metres. 
These measures indicate the diameter of the mountain 
top to have been about 600 yards. 
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The map of M. Le Hon, which brings down the 
information to the year 1861, assigns a nearly oval 



Diagram XXVI, Summit of Vesuvius, i86i. h, Bocca of 1737. 
cc» Bocce of 1751. ddd, Bocceof 1754. e. Fissure of 1767. 
g. Fissure of 1820. i. Fissure of 1850. j. Fissure of 1855. 


crater, the long axis from east to west, with a small 
interior one in the eastern focus. The largest diameter 
was about 750 yards. 
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The national- Map repreaents a crater with the date of 
A.D. 1 8^2 attached j nearly diculari with a snudl hollow 
on the edge of the eastern side; the diameter one^sixth 
of a geographical mile, or about 340 yards. The several 
‘bocce* of the currents of a.d. 1855, 1856, 1858, and 
the fissure of a.d. 1767 are marked by the dates. 



Diagram XXVII. Summit or Vesuvius, i86*. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

THE PHLEGR^AN FIELDS. 


'Hie genus antiquum Terns, Titania pubes, 
Fulmiiie dejecti, fundo volyuntur in imo.* 

ViBGlL, JSn. vi. 580. 


The conical mass of Vesuvius rises solitary in the 
large Campanian plain; a vast heap gathered round 
a vertical chimney, during the course of the latest 
geological time. Seen from afar, the blue dome, crowned 
with white cloud, rises over the plain and over the sea 
like the dream of a painter; by nearer approach it 
grows to a mighty beacon, reared by nature to warn, 
perhaps to protect, the people who have clustered round 
its fires. There is reason to think that through many 
uncounted periods, each as long as the historical age of 
Vesuvius, this safety-valve for the volcanian pressure 
has been the principal channel to the surface, but it 
has not been the only one, nor. was it, probably, the 
earliest of many. Looking to the west, the eye ranges 
from Vesuvius across the Bay of Naples, toward a group 
of crateriform hills and cliff-girdled lakes, whose origin 
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is volcanic, and whose date is various — some probably 
far older than Vesuvius, others historically known to 
have been in eruption only a few centuries ago. This 
is the region of the Campi Phlegraei, rendered famous 
by the admirable work of Sir W. Hamilton bearing 
this title In this district two eruptions are on record : 
that by which the Monte Nuovo was raised in a.d. 1538 ; 
and that which came from the Solfatara in a.d. 1198. 
The first-named was principally an eruption of ashes, 
the other was marked by a small and short current of 
lava — one of the few occurrences of this kind in the 
whole Phlegrsean tract. 

The Campi Phlegraei and the ancient cities established 
on the neighbouring coasts are frequently referred to by 
Greek and Bomaii writers, especially by the poets, who 
have preserved the myths or traditions connected with 
its ominous lakes, hot springs, and sulphureous vapours. 

The name is Greek, 4 >A^ypa, {(pKtyvpa, ardent, burn- 
ing), and was applied to several tracts which either 
showed traces of ancient earth-fire, or were celebrated 
by tradition as places where the giants were overthrown 
by lightning“from heaven. One of these places was in 
Macedonia, and it is possible that the lines of Pro- 
pertius, — 

* Te <li]ce vel Jovis anna canam coeloque minantem 
Coeum et Phlegrseis Oromedonta jugis^;' 


* Naples, 1776, with supplemental letter to Sir J. Banks, Oct. 1, 

1779. 

" Prop- “• 7- (9-) 48- 
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and those by Ovid, — 

* 'Cecini plectro graviore gigantas 

Sparsaque Phlegreeis victricia fubuina campisc.* 

But ' Gigantea litoris ora^ (Prop. i. 20. 9) must refer 
to the Cumsean shore. 

Ovid, after describing the course of the Trojan hero, 
with his fleet, sailing northward, from Sicily, by Leu- 
cosia and tepid Passtum, notices but does not employ 
the name of the Phlegraean fields : — 

* Inde legit Capreas, promontoriumque Minenrse, 

Et Surrentino generosos palinite colies, 

Herculeamque urbem, Stabiasque et in otia natam 
Parthenopen, et ab hac Cumeeie templa Sibyllas. 

Hinc calidi fontes*^.* 

The course of the voyage is the same in the -dSneid, — 
from Sicily by Misenum, toward the north : — 

'Et tandem Euboicis Cumanim allabitur oris.' 

The Sibyl is consulted, and the Stygian descent 
accomplished by the route of Avernus : — 

'Spelunca alta fuit, vastoque immanis hiatu, 

Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro, nemorumque tenebris : 

Quam super baud ullse poterant impune volantes 
Tenders iter pennis : tabs sese halitus at^ 

Faucibus effiindens, supera ad conyexa ferebat; 

Unde locum Graii dixerunt nomine Aornon^.' 

The first historical notice of this remarkable tract of 
country is from the accurate hand of Strabo ,* and it is 
sufficiently in detail to admit of strict comparison with 
the existing shores, lakes, and hills. 


0 Metam. X. 151. • 

0 Virg. AEn. vi. *37. 


d Ib. XV. 709. 
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* Between the promontories ofMisennm uid Atlimia 
is ^ large bay called the Crater. Along this Shore lies 
Campania, of all plains the most delightful : surrounded 
by fertile bills, and the mountains of the Samnites and 
Qscans. Antiochus tells us that it was inhabited by 
the Opid, also called Ausones. But Polybius regards 
them as two different nations, who dwelt in the country 
round the Crater. Others relate that after its occupation 
by the Opici and Ausones, the Oscan people held it, till 
they were driven out by the Cunueans, who yielded to 
the Etruscans ; but on account of its rich character, the 
possession of the territory was vehemently disputed. 
Samnites succeeded, and Home absorbed all. 

<ln this fertile region, corn of the best quality 
grows ; from which alica is prepared much superior to 
that of rice or any other grain. In some parts of Cam- 
pania, zea is grown twice, then a crop of panicum, and 
afterwards salad — four crops in the year. From this 
country the Romans receive their choicest wine, — Fal- 
ernian, Statanian, Calenian, and Surrentinian, which 
is not inferior to them, and has lately been proved to 
bear keepings Nor less abundant in the olive is the 
whole tract of Yenafrum, which adjoins the plain. 

‘ The cities of Campania, — Sinuessa, Lintemum, after 
these Cumae, the very andent work of the Chalciden- 
sians and Cumaeans, the oldest dty established by 
Greek colonies in Sicily or Italy. The commanders of 
the expedition, Hippocles of Cumae, and Megasthenes of 
Chalcis, agreed that the colony should be called by 
one of these names, the city by the other. So the city 
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is called Canue, thooglt it seems to have been elected 
by Chalcidensians. From the beginning fortune &Tonted 
the city : the &bles regarding the Phlegrsean fields and 
the combats with g^nts having no other origin than 
the richness of the land, which led to many contests for 
the possession of it. 

'After doubling Misenum/ he says, 'next comes 
a lake^, beyond which the coast falls back in a deep 
bay, where stands Baite with its warm baths, suitable 
both for luxury and for the cure of diseases. The 
Lucrine lake borders upon Baise; within it is lake 
Avernus, which makes the tract from Cumse to Misenum 
a peninsula. Here our ancestors placed the scene of 
Homer's Nekuia in the Odyssey; where they say was 
an oracle, where answers were returned by the dead, to 
which Ulysses came.' 

Avernus he describes as ' a deep bay with a narrow 
entrance, in size and shaiie well suited for a harbour, 
but rendered unfit for that purpose by the broad shallow 
Lucrine basin which lies before it. It is inclosed by 
steep ridges, which overhang it everywhere, except at 
the entrance, now highly cultivated, but formerly covered 
by a trackless forest of large trees, which threw a 
superstitious gloom over the hollow. The inhabitants 
further fabled that the birds which attempted to fly 
over it fell down into the water, destroyed by the rising 
exhalations, as in other Plutonian places; and r^;arded 

I This may be the almost circular dieet of water, now called Mare 
Morto, or the equally circular Porto di Miseno ; both, it is probable, 
remains of volcanic craters of great antiquity. 
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Avernus as sacred to Pluto^ and the abode of the Cim- 
merians. 

^Whoever entered this lake, first adored the sub- 
terranean deities, by the aid of priests for the purpose. 

* Here is a fountain of fresh water by the sea ; but 
all persons abstain from it, believing it to be the Styx ; 
and somewhere near was the oracle. Here also, as they 
supposed, judging from the hot springs near Acherusia, 
was the river of fire (Pyriphlegethon).* 

Ephorus speaking of the Cimmerians, says they in- 
habited subterranean chambers, called argillae (apytXXai), 
communicating with one another, by ways through 
which persons were led to the oracle, deep underground. 
They obtained their living by mining and the oracle ; 
never seeing the sun, but coming out of their earth - 
dwellings by night. Such were the fables of an earlier 
age, but rejected in the time, of Strabo, and disproved 
when Agrippa cut down the forests which surrounded 
Avernus, and dug a tunnel between it and Cum». 

' The Lucrine lake in breadth reaches to Baise, being 
separated from the sea by a mound, about a mile (eight 
stadia) long, -and wide enough for a broad carriage-road, 
said to have been made by Hercules as he was drifhig 
the oxen of Geryoti. Being much exposed to the waves, 
in storms, so as not to be easily traversed on foot, 
Agrippa raised and completed it. The Lucrine admits 
light ships, and though useless as a naval station, affords 
an inexhaustible supply of oysters. This, according to 
some, was the lake Acherusia, but Artemidorus makes 
it the same with Avernus. 
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^ Next to Bales come the shores and city of Dicssarchia^ 
formerly a port of the CuinsDans^ placed on a hill. 
During the invasion of Hannibal^ the Romans colonized^ 
and called it Puteoli^ from the numerous wells ; or, as 
others say, they so named the whole district, as far as 
Bales and the Cumasan territory, from the stench of its 
waters, because it is full of sulphur, and fire, and hot 
springs. Some think this is the reason why the country 
about Cumas is called Fhlegra, and that the wounds of 
the thunder-stricken giants pour out tl^ese streams of 
fire and water. 

^This is a city of great trade; and has artificial wharfs 
for ships, for the construction of which the sand of the 
place mixed with lime is remarkably adapted, by its 
speedy solidification. In this way they carry moles 
into the sea, and make places of shelter on the open 
coast, for large trading vessels. 

^Immediately over it is Vulcan^s assembly-room 
(‘'tM>AI2TOT ayopa), a level space surrounded by fieiy 
heights, having numerous chimney-like spiracles, which 
throw up fire with great noise ; and the level interior is 
full of ductile sulphur.' 

This is the crateriform hill called the Solfatara, which, 
in all points except the burning walls, %rees remarkably 
with the description of Strabo. 

'Beyond Puteoli is Neapolis, first occupied by the 
Cumaeans : then afterwards some Chalcidensians, Pithe- 
cusians, and Athenians came, and the name Neapolis 
was adopted : here is seen the monument of Parthenope, 
one of the Syrens, and gymnastic contests are held 

P 
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according to the direction of the oracle. Still latere 
Campanians were admitted among the citizens, as the 
magistrates' names prove, for these, at first all Greek, * 
were afterwards partly Campanian and partly Greek.* 

. Strabo then observes that many Greek customs 
remained in Neapolis, describes the arched tunnel 
through the hill on the road to Puteoli, and speaks of 
the fountains and baths, and of the frequent resort 
of Romans for enjoyment of leisure, or the charms of 
climate and easj life. 

(Some years later Nero, fearful of making his debut as 
an actor at Rome, appeared on the stage of this old 
Greek citys.) 

The excellent author from whom we have quoted so 
much, then gives the account of Herculaneum, Pompeii, 
and the Vesuvian slopes, to which attention has already 
been called at p. 5. He concludes his survey of the 
Bay of Naples, after having described the promontory 
which terminates the coast of Sorrento, with these 
remarks : ^ And here ends the bay, which is called the 
Crater, enclosed between the two promontories, Misenum 
and Athenaeum, which look to the south ; everywhere 
enriched with the cities which have been named,«ivith 
villas, and cultivation, so closely adjacent as to present 
the appearance of one continuous city.' 

Such is the smiling aspect under which it is viewed 
to-day; and such the wealth of perpetual natural ad- 
vantages in the land of Circe and the Syrens, Avemus 

8 * Non tamen Bomie incipere scenas ausuH, NeapoHn quasi Orsecam 
urbem delegit.' Tao. Ann. xv. c. 33. 
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and the Cimmerians^ which are the fruit of frequent 
earthquakes and occasional eruptions. 

In the PhlegrsBan fields^ the one spot which displays 
somewhat of the continuous effect of subterranean heat 
is the Solfatara, a rudely circular space^ hollowed like 
a dishj within steep irregular slopes of crumbling tufa- 
eeous^ pumiceous^ and trachytic rocks. Hollow sounds 
answer to your footsteps on this somewhat alarming 
surface^ which is pitted over by artificial diggings^ ^pd 
broken by natural chasms. From the most remarkable 
of tlicse^ under rugged cliffs^ about a hundred feet high^ 
on the eastern side, rises a mingled column of aqueous 
vapour^ sulphuretted hydrogen^ a small quantity of 
muriatic acid gas^ and a little muriate of ammonia. 

These were detected by Dr. Daubeny in a.d. 1825, 
who has explained the effects produced by them on the 
compound siliceous aggregates which form the trachyte 
of the Solfatara; the final result being the deposition 
of sulphur and the formation of sulphuric salts^ viz. 
sulphates of iron^ lime^ soda, magnesia, and alumina. 
Sulphur, with some arsenical sulphurets, is found dif- 
fused in crevices of the rock: not probably by original 
sublimation, though that explanation suggests itself, 
but as a result of the process mentioned in the note 
below 

h By union of the sulphuretted hydrogen with the bases of the 
earths and alkalies in these trachytes, hydrosulphurets would be 
formed. Compounds of this class, when exp 9 sed to air and moisture 
in presence of carbonic acid, undergo decomposition ; the bases are oxi- 
dated and combine with the acid ; the sulphuretted hydrogen is resolved 
into its elements ; sulphur is partly separated and partly convert'td 
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The white efflorescent saline plain of the Solfatara well 
deserved the title of the Campi Leucogsei; the most 
prevalent of the salts is the sulphate of alumina, the 
basis of alum, which was extracted in considerable 
quantities in the last century, by merely washing, and 
boiling, and crystallizing. Sulphur was collected, by 
the contemporaries of Pliny from the same area, which 
thus merited another still characteristic name, the 
Fqjrum Vulcani. 

The Solfatara is in the condition of long decay, 
a half ruined and degraded volcanic vent; but while 
its fumaroli remain we can hai'dly regard it as quite 
extinct. It is on record that one eruption happened 
from the southern side of the hill, and gave a current 
of lava, which ran continuously toward the sea, and 
covered the ancient cemetery on the Via Puteolana*', 
and now forms the promontory called Monte Olibano. 
It is a gray trachytic current, mostly felspathic, with 
very little augite j but reddened in places by oxide of 
iron or ochre. The current is, as usual, scoriaceous 
above and below. 

Exhalations of sulphur appear in some other parts 
of the Phlegrsean region, one of the most remarK&ble 
situations being near the eastern edge of the Lake of 
Agnano, which dlls an old and degraded volcanic crater. 

iilto hypoaulphurous acid, and water is formed by the hydrogen 
uniting with atmospheric oxygen. Hyposulphuric salts also appear, 
but are not perinanent so that finally sulphur and mulphuric salts 
remain, as we find to be the case. 

^ Nat. Hist. lib. xxxv. cap. 50. - 

k Murray’s Handbook for Naples, ed. 1865, p. 320. 
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The sides of this basin are irregularly steep and in part 
woody, or gently rising and covered by vineyards. It 
appears to be in a later stage of decay than the Solfatara. 
The bordering stratification is altogether tnfiu^us, 
mostly dipping outwards, and in places broken by 
faults or landslips of great antiquity. Vapours of 
sulphuretted hydrogen rise through fissures caused by 
such slips, with a temperature of 180“ F. ; they were 
employed for bathing purposes by the Romans, and 
are still resorted to under the name of Stufe di San 
Germano. Sulphur is collected from the fissures and 
crevices. 

Near this point, in the Grotto del Cane, carbonic 
acid gas is slowly poured out from other fissures ; and 
a larger quantity rises in bubbles through the water 
of the adjacent lake, which is only a few yards above 
the level of the sea. The issue of this gas has lasted 
for eighteen centuries, since it was well known to be 
deleterious, and was indeed, employed as such by Tibe- 
rius; and we may readily believe the same to have 
been the case for as long a period previously. The 
origin of the carbonic acid gas is probably to be found 
in the calcination of limestone on the sides of some deep 
volcanic furnace. 

Conspicuous among the old craters of the Phlegnean 
fields is that of Astroni, within which is the Royal 
Caccia, or hunting-ground. Here, enclosed by a very 
steep ring* of rocks, 3^ miles in circuit, wild boars and 
deer roam amidst forests of oak and ilex, and slake their 
thirst in small lakes half covered by water-lilies. These 
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lakes are but little above the level of the sea, and lie 
in a sort of atrio partially surrounding the central 
mass of the crater, which is a double-backed hill, 
containing som,e trachyte, but more tufa and ashes, 
wdth pumice and pitcbstone. The high surrounding 
crest is composed of tufa^ with pumiceous and pebbly 
bands, all dipping outwards, except where, as near the 
only entrance, a huge landslip has brought the rocks 
down to a slope directed inwards. According to the 
opinion of Von Buch and his followers this is a crater 
of upheaval Erhebungs-Cratere ^) ; the strata round 
the axis dipping outwards every way, because of the 
uplifting force being vertical under this area; and the 
central trachytic bosses are supposed to have been 
pressed up, without overflowing, — unerupted lava, like 
the central trachytic cone of the Rocca Monfina. 

But according to Lyell and his supporters, this out- 
ward dip of materials in conical strata, aggregated 
round a central boss of rock once fluid, is to be inter- 
preted quite otherwise. It is to be explained as the 
natural result of many successive showers of ashes and 
eruptions of- mud, round a funnel of volcanic energy, 
which at last became tranquil and full of rock Con- 
solidated from fusion, — ^a rock whose chemical nature 
is nearly the same as that of the surrounding tufaceous 
sheets, and which, had it been dissipated by the steam- 
power of nature, would have yielded those materials in 
the form which they have assumed. 

No lava has been observed in the encircUng sheets of 
the volcanic tufa of Astroni or Agnano : in this respect 
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they differ from the cone of Vesuvius aud the crateral 
edge of Somma. 

The rival hypotheses of the origin of the ancient 
Astroni encounter each other again on the margin of 
another crater which was produced only 230 years ago, 
by a short-lived eruption west of Pozzuoli. This cup- 
mountain is 440 feet above the sea at its highest pointy 
while the small interior plain is only 19 feet above 
that level K The sides are formed of tufa^ in strata 
dipping outwards^ and only in one part of the circum- 
ference toward the west is anything like a lava sheet 
to be seen. This, however, is seen, and it forms an 
undulated scoriaceous mantle on that side, from a few 
feet to a few yards in thickness. On the outer surface 
of the cone are many loose ejected small rough masses 
of scoria — ^trachytic for the most part. 

The road which sweeps round the north side of 
Monte Nuovo leads to a view of Avernus so pleasing 
and picturesque as to surprise the student fresh from 
his books. An ' easy descent * indeed ; open, nights and 
days, is now this 'janua Ditis"^;' nor is much labour 
required for the return to the road. A sketch of the 
prospect, from a point of this road which commands 
Misenum and Baise; the mole across the bay, the 
Lucrine lake, and the ^ slope of Monte Nuovo, is pre- 

1 These measures, taken by Mr. Lee and myself in 1868, agree 
exactly with previous publications. 

n The building on the left (eastern) part of the sketch is often called 
by the guides * Temple of Pluto ;* it was really a bathing establishment 
of Roman date. 
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sented belowj and it awakens reflections wliich have 
a bearing on geological theory. 

We remark, in the first place, the calm dark water, 
nearly level with the sea, and 350 feet deep ; its circular 
border of laminated tufa, commonly steep and in places 



Diagram XXVIII, View oveb Avebnub to Misekum. (Priginal.) 


broken into prominences and recesses. No sign of life 
on its waters; no birds flying above; some remains of 
forests on the hill sides^ but no great natural caii^rn 
such as the poet imagined for the Sibyl : — 

* Dark was the cavern, wide its jaws of rook, 

By the black lake and woods of mighty shade:*-— 

nor any upstreaming mephitic vapour. 

A crater of immense antiquity opened to the souths 
after having been 'cleared out^ by a vast explosion; 
communicating with the sea perhaps, by the subsidence^ 
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or dissipation in ashes^ of its southern border; not per- 
manently opened^ however, for in the earliest dawn of 
history on this coast it is an enclosed lake separated 
from the sea. The separating low tract of land is still 
before us, through which Agrippa and the Roman 
engineers cut a ship channel to allow of the employment 
of the dreaded lake as a safe harbour for a large fleet. 
In this tract are still found remains of buildings 
connected with the ancient navigation. Beyond it, 
looking seaward, is seen a narrow sheet of water, still 
called the Lucrine Lake — though reduced from that 
expanse which anciently fed the best oysters of Italy ; 
and then a narrow mound and road, which leads 
from Bai® to Puteoli. This road and mound represent, 
though they do not replace, the ancient mole which 
protected the Lucrine from the sea. The Lucrine was 
connected wdth (he sea by a continuation of the works 
which united it with Avemus. From comparing the 
ancient descriptions with modern appearances, it is 
probable that no very important changes have been 
produced in the levels or areas, or relative features of 
any of the places on this coast. Two or three thousand 
years at least have passed and left the Avemian region 
much as it was in the days when colonists first braved 
the real or imaginary terrors of the Phlegrwan fields. 

Yet only three centuries and one-third have completed 
their course since a terrible eruption shook the whole 
country, and raised a 'new mountain^ on the eastern 
side of the Lucrine. 

According to contemporary accounts, the whole coast 
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from Pozzuoli to Misenum was on this occasion sub- 
jected to risings and fallings^ before the great eruption — 
risings of the shore so as to expose a part of the sea-bed 
200 paces broad and kill the fishes. These risings were 
followed by more limited depressions^ and then the 
volcano burst foith. The change of level on the coast 
corresponding to 200 paces of shore could not exceed 



Diagram XXIX, Moxte Kuovo, from the shore of Pozzuoli. 
{Original.) The low ground on the right is called La Starza^ be- 
lieved to have been elevated in the course of volcanic excitemenfi^ 

a few feet; or fathoms ; but it is of importance to con- 
sider it in relation to the formation of the mountain. 
It shows that a greatly extended pressure was exerted 
under all this Phlegrasan region^ which was not satisfied 
till Monte Niiovo was formed. They who suppose the 
mountain-mass to have been 'uplifted^ by the pressure; 
must necessarily also suppose the general pressure to 
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have been determined to a point vertically below the 
crater now observed. This implies previous dislocations 
or disturbances of some kind^ most likely productive 
there of crossing or meeting lines of weakness. On such 
conditions the masses might be lifted^ but they could 
not be lifted with the quaquA-versal dips and continuous 
outlines which we see round the crater. All that we 
see in the Monte Nuovo is the fruit of eruption through 
a vertical opening. TJ^is opening may have been, must 
have been, made by pressure at a point, or on a line or 
small surface of weakness, and then, it is quite probable, 
a real displacement, a primary ^Erhebung,^ may, or 
rather must have taken place. But the opening once 
made, the subsequent efforts were explosive ; the ejected 
matters gathered round an axis of eruption ; the seem- 
ingly concentric sheets were laid by successive ejections, 
not upheaved in a solid form by the local effect of a 
general subterranean pressure. 

These inferences from mechanical considerations are 
found to be borne out by observations in the interior of 
the crater of Monte Nuovo. For here in the depth of 
the south-west extremity of the little cultivated plain, 
the stratified masses are not arranged at all according 
to what may be called the conical symmetry of ejection, 
but are dislocated and dip unconformably. 

In descending by the path to the small central plain, 
steps cut in lava, or what seem to be such, are passed 
over. 

Marine shells of existing species have been found in 
some of the masses which compose the cone of Monte 
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Nuovo, but whether they were upheaved in these 
masses, or ejected among the spolia of the sea, is not 
certaitdy known. 

We are indebted to Sir W. Hamilton for the dis- 
covery and preservation of two narratives of the eruption 
of Monte Nuovo by contemporary witnesses of credit, 
published a few months after the event. These narratives, 
bound in one volume, were presented by Sir W. Hamilton 
to the British Museum. , 

The title of the first is Dell’ Inccndio di Pozzuolo ", 
Marco Antonio delli Falconi all’ lllustrissima Signioria 
Marchesa della Padula nel MDXXXVIII. 

The following is Hamilton’s translation : — 

'First then will I relate simply and exactly the 
operations of nature, of which I was either myself 
an eye-witness, or as they were related to me by those 
who had been witnesses of them. It is now two years 
that there have been frequent earthquakes at Pozzuolo, 
at Naples, and the neighbouring parts ; on the day and 
in the night before the appearance of this eruption 
above twenty shocks great and small were felt at the 
above-mentiofned places. The eruption made it^ ap- 
pearance the 29th of September, 1 538, the feast of St. 
Michael the Angel ; it was on a Sunday, about an hour 
in the night ; and as I have been informed they began 
to see on that spot, between the hot-baths or sweating- 
rooms and Trepergule, flames of fire, which first made 
their appearance at the baths, and then extended to- 

■■ So in each of theae narratiTca, but the ipelling authoiued by the 
national Survey nuq> is Fozzuoli. 
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wards Trepergule, and fixing in the little valley that 
lies between the Monte Barbaro and the hillock called 
del Pericolo (which was the road to the lake of Avernus 
and the baths)^ in a short time the fire increased to such 
a degree that it burst open the earth at this place^ and 
threw up so great a quantity of ashes and pumice-stones 
mixed with water as coveredT the whole country ; and in 
Naples a shower of these ashes and water fell great 
part of the night. 

^ The next morning, which was Monday and the last 
of the month, the poor inhabitants of Pozzuolo, struck 
with so horrible a sight, quitted their habitations covered 
with that muddy and black shower, which continued in 
that country the whole day, flying death, but with faces 
painted with its colours; some with their children in 
their arms, some with sacks full of their goods ; others 
leading an ass loaded with their frightened family, 
towards Naples; otliers carrying quantities of birds 
that had fallen dead at the time the eruption began, 
others again with fish that they had found, and w^ere to 
be met with in aplenty upon the shore, the sea having 
been at that time considerably dried up. 'Don Pedro di 
Toledo, Viceroy of the kingdom, with many g^entlemen, 
went to see so wonderful an appearance ; I also, having 
met with the most honourable and incomparable gentle- 
man, Signior Fabritio Moramaldo, on the road, went and 
saw the eruption and the many wonderful effects of it. 

' The sea toward Baise had retired a considerable way, 
though from the quantity* of ashes and broken pumice- 
stones thrown up by the eruption it appeared almost 
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totally dry* I saw likewise two springs in those lately- 
discovered ruins^ one before the house that was the 
Qiieen^ of hot and salt water, the other of fresh and 
cold water, on the shore about 250 paces nearer to the 
eruption ; some say that still nearer to the spot where 
the eruption happened, a stream of fresh water issued 
forth like a little river. Turning toward the place of 
the eruption, you saw mountains of smoke, part of which 
was very black and part was very white, rise up to 
a great height ;r and in the midst of the smoke, at 
times, deep-coloured flames burst forth with huge stones 
and ashes, and you heard a noise like the discharge of 
a number of great artillery. It appeared to me ns if 
Typhoeus and Enceladus® from Ischia and iEtiia, with 
innumerable giants, or those from the Campi Phlegrjci 
(which, according to the opinion of some, were situated 
in this neighbourhood), were come to wage war again 
with Jupiter. The natuml historians may perhaps 
reasonably say that the wise poets meant no more by 
giants than exhalations shut up in the bowels of the 
earth, which not finding a free passage, open one by 
their own force and impulse and form mountains, as 
those which occasioned this eruption have been seen 
to do; and methought I saw those torrents of burimg 
smoke that Pindar describes in an eruption of iEtna, 
now called Mon-Gribello in Sicily : in imitation of 
which, as some say, Virgil wrote the lines : — 

Portus ab accessu ventorum immotust et ingens 

Ipse, sed borrificis juxta ionat iGtna nimis 1*/’ 

0 ‘ Fama est,* Ac.— jEn. iii. 578. 9 .®n. iii. 570 et seq. 
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^Aftor the stones and ashes with clouds of thick smoke 
had been sent up by the impulse of the fire and ivindy 
exhalation (as you see in a great cauldron that boils) 
into the middle region of the air^ overcome by their 
own natural w^eight^ when from distance the strength 
they had received from impulse was spent^ rejected 
likewise by the cold and rfhfriendly region^ you saw 
them fall thick^ and by degrees the condensed smoke 
clear aw'ay, raining ashes with water and stones of 
different sizes .according to the distance /rom the place; 
then by degrees with the same noise and smoke it 
threw out stones and ashes again, and so on by fits. 
This continued two days and nights, when the smoke 
and force of the fire began to abate. The fourth day, 
which w’as Thursday, at 22 o^clock, there was so great 
an eruption, that as I was in the gulf of Pozzuolo, 
coming from Ischia, and not far from Misenum, I saw 
in a short time many columns of smoke shoot up with 
the most terrible noise I ever heard, and bending over 
the sea came near our boat, which was four miles or 
more from the place of their birth ; and the quantity 
of ashes, stones, and smoke seemed as if they would 
cover the whole earth and sea. Stones great and small, 
and ashes more or less, according to the impulse of the 
exhalations, began to fall, so that a great part of this 
country was covered with ashes; and many that have 
seen it say they reached the Vale of Diana, and some 
parts of Calabria, which are more than 150 miles from 
Pozzuolo. 

^ The Friday and Saturday nothing but a little smoke 
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appeared; so tbat many taking corn-age went upon the 
spot, and say t^t with the stones and ashes thrown up 
a mountain has been formed in that valley not less than 
three miles in circumference, and almost as high as the 
Monte Barbaro, which is near it, covering the Canet- 
taria, the castle of Trepoigcde, all those buildings and 
the greater part <^^e hH^ tbat were about them; 
extending south towards the NSi, imrth as far as the 
lake Avemns, west to the sudatory, tod jcihiiig east to 
the foot of the Monte Barbaro; so that this place has 
changed its form and &ce in such a manner as not to be 
known again: a thing almost incredible to those who 
have not seen it, that in so short a time so considerable 
a mountain could have been formed. On its summit 
there is a mouth in the form of a cup, which may be 
a quarter of a mile in drcumference, though some say 
it is as large as dur market-place in Naples^, from which 
there issues a constant smoke ; and though I have only 
seen it at a distance, it appears very great. 

' The Sunday following, which was the 6th of October,, 
many people going to see this phsenomenon, and some 
having ascended half the mountain, others more, about 
22 o'clock there happened so great and horrid an erup- 
tion, with so great a smoke, that many of these people 
were stifled, some of whick could never be found. 1 
have been told that the number of the dead or lost 
amounted to twenty-four. I believe henceforward it 

4 At present the crater is much larger than either of these estimates. 
It is about a quarter of a mile in diameter, but longer in the direction 
from west to east.* 
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will not have «wh fyM, though the eruption of the 
Sunday was aooompjBiiied vrith showers of ashes and 
water which fell at Niiq[^les^ and Wj^ seen to extend 
as far as the ^nountain of Somma, called Vesuvius 
by the ancients.; and as I have often remarked, the 
clouds of smoke moved in a direct line towards that 
mountain, as if these places ha^ a correspondence 
and connection one with the other. In the night 
many beams and columns of fire were seen to pro- 
ceed from this eruption, and some Jike flashes of 
lightning. 

' We have then many circumstances for our observa- 
tion ; the earthquakes, the eruptions, the drying up of 
the sea, the quantity of dead fishes and birds, the birth 
of springs, the showers of ashes with water and without 
water, the innumerable trees in that whole country, as 
far as the Grotto of Lucullus, tom from their roots, 
thrown down, and covered with ashes, that it gave one 
pain to see them : and as all these effects \Tere produced 
by the same cause that produces earthquakes, let us first 
enquire how earthquakes are produced, and from thence 
we may easily comprehend the cause of«.the above- 
mentioned events.^ 

The .other account of the foimiation of the Monte 
Nuovo, by Pietro QiacomoT di Toledo, runs thus : — 

^ It is now two years that this province of Campagna 
has been afi^iicted with earthquakes, the country about 
Pozzuolo much more than any other parts ; but the 
27th and 28th of the month of September las^ the 
earthquakes did not cease day or night, in the above-' 

Q 
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mentioned city of Pozzuolo. That plain ^ which lies 
between the Lake of Averno, the Monte Barbaim^ and 
the sea, was raised a little, and many cracks were made 
in it, from some of which issued water; and at the 
same time the sea, which was very near the plain, dried 
lip about two hundred paces, so that the fish were left 
on the sand a prey to the inhabitants of Pozzuolo. At 
last, on the 29th of the said month, about two hours 
in the night, the earth opened near the lake, and dis- 
covered a horrid mouth, from which were vomited, 
furiously, smoke, fire, stones, and mud composed of 
ashes ; making at the time of its opening, a noise like 
very loud thunder. The fire that issued from this mouth 
went towards the walls of the unfortunate city; the 
smoke was partly black and partly white ; the black 
was darker than darkness itself, and the white was like 
the whitest cotton; these smokes rising in the air 
seemed as if they would touch the vault of heaven ; 
the stones that followed were by the devouring flames 
converted to pumice, the size of which (of some I say) 
were much larger than an ox. 

^ The stoiies went about as high as a cross-bow can 
carry, and then fell down, sometimes on the edge, and 
sometimes into the mouth itself. It is very tru^ that 
many of them in going up could not be seen, on ac- 
count of the dark smoke ; but when they returned from 
the smoky heat, they showed plainly where they had 

' The Italian term Piano does not c^uite correspond in meaning to 
the Englieh word 'plain * : it is often applied to a surface which may be 
more or less undulated between or surrounding mountainous tracts. 
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been by their strong smell of fetid sulphur^ just like 
stones that have been thrown out of a mortar, and have 
passed through the smoke of inflamed gunpowder. 
The mud was of the colour of ashes, and at first very 
liquid, then by degrees less so ; and in such quantities 
that in less than twelve hours, with the help of the 
above-mentioned stones, a mountain was raised of a 
thousand paces in height Not only Pozzuolo and the 
neighbouring country was full of this mud, but the city 
of Naples also, the beauty of whose palaces was, in a 
great measure, spoiled by it. The ashes were carried 
as far as Calabria by the force of the winds, burning up 
in tReir passage the grass and high trees, many of 
which were borne down by the weight of them. An 
infinity of birds also, and numberless animals of various 
kinds, covered with this sulphurous mud, gave them- 
selves up a prey to man, 

^ Now this eruption lasted two nights and two days 
without intermission, though, it is true, not always 
with the same force, but more or less: when it was 
at its greatest height, even at Naples you heard a noise 
or thundering like heavy artillery when two armies are 
engaged. The third day the eruption ceased, so that 
the mountain made its appearance uncovered, to the 
no small astonishment of every one who saw it. On 
this day, when I went up with many people to the top 

" The meaning is i,ooo paces of ascent. The slope of Monte Nuovo, 
much exaggerated in the usual iUustraUonS) is at a maximum aa'’, 
except for small distances. In a straight linoi the ascent from the 
sea is about one quarter of a mile. 

ft a 
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of this monataiui I sow down into its mouthy which 
was a round concavity about a quarter of a mile in 
circumference b i® tbe middle of which the stones that 
had fallen were boiling up, just as in a great cauldron 
of water that l>oiU on the fire. The iourth day it bi^^n 
to throw up again, and the seventh much more, but 
still with less violence than on the first night. It W'as 
at this time that many j)oople who w^ere unfortunately 
on the mountain were either suddenly covered with 
ashes, smotliered with smoke, or knocked down by 
stones, burnt by the flame, and left dead on tlie spot. 
The smoke continues to this day, and you often see in 
the night time fire in the midst of it. Finally, t<5 com- 
plete the history of this new' and unforoscen event, in 
many parts of the new-made mountain sulphur begins 
to be generated.' 

It is often stated in notices of this great erui)tioii that 
it contracted the area of the Lucrine Lake very sen- 
sibly: there is, however, no obvious proof of this, 
though it is not in the least improbable. That it rose 
out of that lake is plainly incorrect. In general we see 
in it a local outthrow of stony, ashy, and perhaps muddy 
materials, with very little change of the general features 
of the country ; in the main a volcano of cruptioift. 

Returning to Avernus, we perceive it to be encircled 
on all sides but the south ; and round half the sweep 
of this surrounding crest, is another of twice its dia- 
meter, answering to Somma. A line dra^vn north and 


t At present one quarter of a mile in diameter. 
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south through Avemus, cuts off this old crateral edge, 
as a line drawn west-north'West cuts off the old ridge 
of Somma. They are mailcs, probably, in each case, 
of a great change in the condition of the volcanic 
mountains ; indices of a new order of phtenomena, ctf 
which Monte Nuovo is the last yet observed. We 
have in fact here three volcanic periods marked as in 
a diagram : (i) the large old crater, now degraded and 
half destroyed, of the Monte Grille, one mile across; 
(2) the Avemus, about dve-eightlis of a'mile; and (3) 
the Monte Nuovo, about a quarter of a mile across. 

If now we turn to examine the coast-line, we shall see 
at Misenum, at Baiae, in the concave Island of Nisida, 
in the double sweep of hills above Naples, divided 
by the ridge of St. Elmo and Gastello del Ovo, and 
about Pausilippo, evidence of old broken and degraded 
crateriform ridges, without lava-currents, very like in 
general meaning to the Phleg^wan hills. Farther in the 
interior, Pianura in its circular plain, the larger sweep 
of the Piano di Quarto, (volcanic aggregates, like the 
rock called Piperno, and tufaceous strata, with marine 
imbedded shells at Pausilippo), combine with Monte 
Barbaro, Monte Cigliano, and other basins, to satisfy ns 
that the whole Phlegnean land is the gift of volcanos 
originally bursting op from and through the sea-bed; 
which, extensively upraised in several places, is found to 
have been itself produced by sediments derived from 
volcanos probably of far earlier date than any traces 
even of the oldest now visible on the Italian soil. 

Westward, or more exactly west-south-westward, of 
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the district we have been considering*^ rise the islands 
of Frocida and Ischia, both composed of volcanic accu- 
mulations. 

Again we recur to Strabo, in his fifth book of Geo- 
graphy, for a brief description of these islands and their 
early history : — 

^In front of Misenum is Prochyta (Procida), once 
torn away from Pithecusa (Ischia). Pithecusa was in- 
habited by Eretrians and Chaloidians in great pros- 
perity, on account of the rich soil and the gold mines, 
but they left the island, terrified by earthquakes, and 
the outbursts of fire, sea and hot water. For to such 
occurrences is the island subject, and on this account a 
party of occupation sent by Hiero, Tyrant of Syracuse, 
abandoned their fortifications, and quitted the place. 
To them the Neapolitans succeeded. 

^On these occurrences was founded the fable of 

« 

l^phon^ who is said to lie extended beneath the island, 
and to throw out fire and water, when he turns on his 
side, and sometimes even to throw up small islands 
containing hot water. More to be relied on is the 
saying of Pindar, starting from observation of the phe- 
nomena. For all the g^reat sea tract, from Misenum 
to Sicily, is based on fire, and has in the de^p parts 
cavities communicating with each other and with the 
main land. Wherefore it is that .^tna manifests itself 
to 1)6 of this nature, as all historians relate, and the 
Lipari Islands, and the country of Dicsearchia [Puteoli], ■ 

" The sentence is not clear as to the occupation by these races being 
contemporaneous. 
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Neapolis, Baise, and Pithecusa. Which Pindar contem- 
plating declares that under t^e whole region Typhon 
lies : — 

Beneath old Cuma's sea-girt hills oppressed. 

And mighty iEtna burning on his breast.** 

^Timseus says that of thk island of Pithecusa, ’though 
many incredible things were handed down by tradition, 
it happened a little before his day, that the lidge of 
Epomeus, in the middle of the island, being shaken by 
earthquakes, threw up hre, and tossed into the sea 
the country on its seaward face, while the earthy mass 
rising in dust, and swept on by a whirlwind, returned 
to the island, and the sea, after retiring three furlongs, 
rolled in again and deluged the land, and extinguished 
the fire.' 

This passagfe shows the main features of a great 
eruption — the earthquake, the violent explosion, the 
clouds of ashes, the agitation of the sea — ^but no lava 
is mentioned. Taken in connection with the criticism 
on Pindar quoted above, it must appear to any one 
versed in volcanic phaenomena, conclusive in favour 
of the extent and exactness of early Greek observation 
and reasoning on these uneommon occurrenees. Strabo 
is eertainly the greatest of all the ancient Plntonists. 

Ischia — Pithecusa — iEuaria — Inarime, for it is entitled 
to either of these names *, boasts a high central mouu- 

Inarime in Virgil ; Pithecusa in Strabo ; .^aria in Pliny ; Ischia 
is modem. Inarime has been thought to have been derived from the 
Homeric civ 'Apl/cois, under which Typhon was laid, but it is said that 
Ariini in Etruscan signifies Apes, and Pithecusa means abounding in 
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tain liRR erapted in historic timesj tir. 91 years 
(ijrp yem hriSsre t^c finrfe leowded oi‘ 

^mnio$)i and again in the year aj>. 1304. Ha veU 
canie snnunit is called !ll^poaeo> a gmnd inoniitaiw 4 ydo 5 
feet hij^, composed of trachyte and pamieeoaa tofii, 
witbouf a crater at the top, hat with one' largely 
excavated side, and several lateral ontbarsts, as the 
Monte JRotaro and Monte Campignano. 

Dr. Danbeny, who examined Ischia with great care, 
thns ctdleets its volcanic history : — 

* Ischia appears to have been subjected to volcanic 
action of as many different periods as the neighbonrhood 
of Naples itself; its pumiecous conglomerate corres* 
ponding with the Pozzolana, its trachytes to the of 
the Solfatara, and the lava of the Capo d' Arso (which 
flowed from Monte Rotondo) to those of Vesuvius. 
Even the ancients were fully aware of its volcanic 
nature, attributing it to the giant Typhoeus being con- 
fined under the mountain; and Strabo relates that a 
colony sent over by Hiero, Tyrant of Syracuse, was so 
alarmed by the frequent earthquakes that they deserted 
the island. 

'Not less was the consternation excited by the 
eruption which gave rise to the lava-stream of ^rso 
already noticed. Thus Villoni, in his " Florentine His- 
tory r” observes, that in tiie year 1302 a tremendous 

Apes. Can this indicate a tradition of pre-historic times ? Pliny says 
the name Pithecusa was given on account of the potteries {wl$ot) in the 
i;iland. Nat. Hist. iii. 6 . 

y Lib. yiii. c. 53 . 
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conflagration broke out from this crator, so that through 
the whole of the iabmd mnch of the oonnby waa 
eonraned and laid waste, and even maii^ of the pei^le 
and of thecal in it were destroyed. Multitudes also, 
to escape fi»m the danger, fled to Fro<9&, Capri, and 
the main land, and remained there during the oon> 
tinuance of the internal commotions, which lasted more 
than two nmnths. 

'At present the only indications of volcanic action 
arc those afforded by the hot springs so common 
throughout the island.' 

Dr. Daubcny, from whose great work on Volcanos these 
passages are extracted, examined most of these springs, 
(he hottest of which, at Gurgitello, near Casamicciola, 
has a temperature of 142°. None of them yield any 
gas ; no ammoniacal salts are deposited by them ; nor in 
the frequent exhalations of hot air from fissures in the 
Ischian rocks is any difference observed from common 
air as to the proportions of oxygen and nitrogen. 

If we consider on a map of Italy the situations of 
the most distinguished points in the several volcanic 
systems of Rome, Naples, and Sicily, their relation to 
the line of sea-coast and the ridges of the Apennine 
mountains is easily traced. 

The relation of these volcanos to the actual or 
ancient sea-coast is double ; the sea perhaps feeds the 
volcano with water; the coast levels have been deter- 
mined by volcanic movements. But there is an equally 
obvious though quite opposite relation between the 
sites of the volcanos and the ridges of ancient strata— 
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mesozoic and pakeozoio — ^in tiie Apennines. For in the 
midst of these rangesj great and violent as have been the 
movements to which they have been subjected^ there are 
hardly any traces of truly volcanic eruptions. The great 
old volcano of Mount Yultur, east of Vesuvius 8o miles^ 
is an apparent exception, for it is situated among the 
ridges of Apennine limestone. But then it is near the 
crossing of these ridges, as may be seen on the map, at 
a jK)int of weakness, in a situation of easy opening from 
below to the surface. In the other cases it is readily 
seen that all have ojv^ned in what was once the sea, an 
extended part of the Mediterranean. This is even the 
case in the Euganean hills and other volcanic vents in 
North Italy, as well as in Albano, and the Ciminian hills, 
far as they are now from the sea. 

Tliere is, however, another aspect to this question, 
which seems to connect the exhibition of volcanic 
energy — such as we know it — with geological time. 
For as it is not found, by searching thd mesozoic and 
earlier strata of the Apennines, that any truly vol- 
canic rocks appear amongst them; so is it rarely 
that any plutonic rocks among them indicate local 
igneous excitement during the forMation of any of 
them. All the volcanos of South Italy are of later, 
i. e. of csenozoie date. In North Italy the same result 
is found. The volcanic action of the Euganean and 
the Vicentine hills — extensive and varied — ^was all of 
later date than any of the mesozoic rocks of the Alps. 
This late date of volcanic action is very frequently 
observed in other parts of Europe : it is found again 
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in other parts of the world, and may fairly be called 
general, in the popular sense of comprehending a large 
part of the known cases or examples. 

Tliat it is not indeed a universal occurrence, the 
three toadstones of Derbyshire, interpolated in the 
mountain limestone and traversed by mineral Vbins, 
the basaltic cap rocks of the Clee hills, and the flow 
of greenstone between the coal strata near Chamwood 
Forest, plainly prove; for these rocks are of volcanic 
nature, though perhaps not all connected with sub-aerial 
or even sub-aqueous eruptions. 

The extinct — long since extinct — volcanos of Auvergne, 
the Eifel, the Rheinthal, the Vicentine and the Eu- 
ganean hills, at whatever epoch they ceaml to be active, 
certainly manifested themselves very largely in ear/y 
csenozoic periods; those of Central and Southern Italy 
seem not to have started so soon, and among these the 
Ciminian, and Albanian, and Vulturian craters were 
extinguished in a remote age, while the PlilegKean area 
was on the whole dying out, and the fires of Vesuvius 
and ^tna were blazing in the fierceness of youth. 

Thus three relations of volcanic energy are assign- 
able to geographical conditions : first, it is not in high 
mountain-chains, however great the disturbances in 
them, that volcanic energy is specially seated; next, 
that it is in the sea or near the coast now, and that it 
was near the sea or great inland waters in earlier 
times, that volcanos burst forth ; thirdly, that the area 
of activity in Europe has been on the whole shifted 
southward during the course of geological time. 
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Taldng these three inferences in the order set down^ 
we observe that great mountain movements, by which 
changes of vast extent have been made in restoring 
the terrestrial equilibrium, are by this very condition to 
be regarded as bringing to rest some primary state of 
extensive disturbance. In whatever length of time they 
were raised, this rise was of the nature of a convulsion 
or stmggle of contending forces. The movement ac- 
complished, the struggle was ended ; a new condition of 
land and sea j a new series of changes to be met by 
a crisis at some future time. No volcanic excitement 
was to be expected from such an event as the uprising 
of even a mountain-chain on the line of the elevation. 

Next, it must be observed that the rising of one 
portion of the eartU^s surface is compensated by de- 



Diof/ram XXX, 

pression, at least relative depression, of another. This 
will be evident by considering a simple diagram snch ns 
No. XXX, where a b, horizontal strata, are subjected to 
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general upward pressure^ growing greater at 6; and a' U 
the same stratai raised at V and sunk or less raised at a\ 
It is conceivable that the whole movement may be 
represented in a different way^ viz. as the effect of ^ end 
pressure/ and in this case^ os well as in the former^ the 
eifoct would undoubtedly bo the rising of one part and 
the real or relative sinking of another : the comparative 
extent of rising and sinking being determined by the 
local conditions. Whether the rise and fall were sudden 
or graduab there is no reason to dopbt that the strata 
would be fissured and displaced^ as at and/' ; and if 
after the depression ci were below the sea, and after 
elevation V were above it, then the fissures at a' would 
admit of a communication of sea-water to the subjacent 
mass of the globe, but at only air, or very small 
supplies of rain. 

Now, abundance of water, having access to the hot 
interior of the earth, is an element, not of continental 
elevation and marine depression, but of volcanic excite- 
ment ; and thus we may perceive how much of truth 
is in both forms of geological speculation which are so 
strongly contrasted by their respective adherents — 
^ Erhebungs-Cratere * and ' Cones of Eruption.' 

Lastly, in harmony with these results, volcanos have 
ceased to be active tn tracts of country which by general 
elevation have rejected the sea, and to a certain degree 
this is an effect which happened earlier in the north 
tlrnu in the south of Europe ; earlier in countries north 
of the Alps than in* those south of that lofty range. 
The basins of Bordeaux and Paris, of the Danubian 
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viSqr nA Um Bb«w(lMl, Ud been dMerted by the 
noi^eis tm, trbOe yet the Meditemneea filled the 
enlfcy of the ?o, end nreefaed the fiioi of the Apennine 
end SunKan timeetonw. 

In the whole conree of the natural history of Italy, 
sinee its day of empire, previous to its republican rise, 
and through a still longer time before men dwelt in 
Campania, the land has been subject to rises and depres- 
sions, the former most clear, certain, and numerous, the 
latter also real but less extensive and less evident. 
To take the phsenomena iu the reverse order of time, 
beginning with the most recent, will be most satis- 
factory and most instructive. 

Very near to the sea-shore, in the western part of 
Pozzuoli, the traveller is conducted to a square marble 
area, somewhat depressed below the general level of 
the ground and house-foundations, suiTOundcd by many 
(forty-two I believe) smaller apartments. Four flights 
of steps led downward to this broad floor. On it stood 
many columns, some of granite, some of CipoHno (cal- 
careous and lined with green serpentine), some of Rosso 
Antico, and others of African (brecciated) marble. In 
* the centre is a circular portion, like the cella of a 
temple, round which stood many (eighteen) colunAs 
of Rosso Antico, now removed to Caserta. Still stand- 
ing erect are three tall columns of Cipolino marble — 
which as being calcareous with magnesian veins may 
be called Ophicalcite — brought, it is believed, from 
Egypt. This building was dug out and cleared from 
the mass of earthy accumulations which filled it, and 
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it was then found that the great pillars of Cipolino 

nuurble were incrusted at two levels bv still adherent 

^ « 

matteri and for a space of 7 or 8 feet (above these in- 
crustations) were perforated by boring-shells^ well known 
to be living in the Mediterranean Sea^ — the Mytilus 
lithophagus of Linnseus^ now called Lithodomus. The 
level of the marble floor Is such that^ as we were 
informed^ Mil winter it i» entirely covered by water; 
in the summer time not so/ The difference is ascribed 
to the winds which ^ push up^ the sea in stormy weather. 
By the marks ivliich were shown to us this difference 
amounts —probablj'' in extreme — to 30 inches. Mr, 
Mallet found a difference of 25 inches to be occasioned 
by a gale of wind of some persistence. 

What is the interpretation of these facts? in par- 
ticular how were the columns penetrated by the marine 
bivalves? When first discovered in the last century 
(a.d. 1750) the prevalent opinion was in favour of its 
being a temple dedicated to Serapis ; some argument for 
its bjing a temple being founded on the magnificence of 
the court (70 feet square) and the height and splendour 
of the columns — forty-six in number orjginally. But 
there was no special ground for thinking it dedicated 
to J upiter Serapis. Far more probable is the later view 
of its being a great bathing establishment of the highest 
elass^ situated by a thermal springs and . near to the sea. 
It is, however, convenient to call it by the popular 
title. The sea-water now enters and returns from the 
temple area, by soaking through the porous substances, 
which, partly covered by houses, the street and a wall. 
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occupy about lOO feet in breadth. To complete this 
stfd>«uent, it’ must be added that at a depth of 5 feet 
below the present floor, there is another, formed of 
morale work, after the manner of those now so con* 
Bpiouous in the vast baths of Caracalla at Rome. 

It is obvious that llie marble columns have been ex- 
posed to the sea and borihgp-shells, to a height of i 5 
or 18 f^ above the base of .the shaft— ^for to this 
height the perforations extend. The shaft of the column 
is 42 feet high':, the base of the column measures 2 feet 
6 inches, and the floor on which it rests may be re- 
garded as about 1 foot or 1 foot 3 inches lielow tlie 
mean high-water level of the Mediterranean. The 
upper limit of the IxMred surface of the column is about 
16 feet above this level ; 7 or 8 feet of the surface lie- 
low are occupied by the borings, and about 7 or 8 feet 
of the shaft (7 feet 6 inches) below them are clear of 
borings, but marked by two bands of adherent incrus- 
tation. 

The first suggestion to every mind is that the columns 
were penetrated by the sea-shells, while they with all 
the space around were at a lower level than now; and 
that the temple and town and sea-shore have all been 
raised since that time to their actual height. . 

The marble floor must have been at one time under 
the sea-level about 17 feet 6 inches ; it is inconceivable 

* Thii 10 the tisiuil statement. By an observation with our cli/io- 
meter the height seemed greater. The other measures may be iu error 
a few inches* where they differ from the data ascertained with so much 
care by Mr. Babbage. 
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that the d^ieseiofi oonld have been origmallj intended; 
most probably the floor was laid at no great diffbtenoe 
of level from the sea — ^it might have been laid nearly 
at the level which it now occupies, for then 1^ proper 
means the sea-water might be admitted and returned, 
and the baths' kept in good state. If so the history of 
the place is thus — 

Epoch I. Bath floor nearly at the sea-level. 

Period 2. Depression of the whole ;'egion. 

Period 3. Be-elevation of the whole area. 

Epoch 4. Bath floor again nearly at the sea-level. 

This is the view now generally adopted. But there 
are other opinions. The postulates on which it rests 
arc two — first, that the sea-shells made their holes and 
dwellings at or near the sea-level; secondly, that the 
temple-floor was laid at or near the sea-level. In op- 
position to the first, Goethe, and after him Daubeny, 
advocated the possibility of a limited sea-basin being 
formed at a level as much at least above the general 
sea-level as the highest Une of the mollusks ; this 
peculiar sea-pond being effected during* the volcanic 
disturbances of the region. In fact a raised lagoon, 
which, being drained, left marks of its old level. This 
hypothesis had no longer duration than till Professor 
Forbes and Mr. Babbage, by examination of the neigh- 
bouring coasts, showed that a real upward movement 
had happened all about the area of the temple, and 
for considerable spaces both northward and southward. 
Dr. Daubeny abandoned this explanation in the second 
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edition of his work. Against the Mcoud postulate it 
has been suggested by Mr. Mallet that the use of the 
building for a bath might justify the opinion that it 
was originally built veiy much below the general level 
of the surface^ perhaps in a natural hollow; so as to 
admit the sea to enter and remain at a considerable 
depth — making perhaps a large public plunging-bath, 
with separate smaller bathing-rooms around. The pre- 
sent appearance he ascribes without hesitation to eleva- 
tion of the temple and surrounding tract. Depression 
after the first construction ho deems an unnecessary 
incumbrance to the general theory. 

If the measures already given can be relied on, the 
temple -floor must have been laid, on Mr. Mallet’s 
hypothesis, at least 12 or 1 6 feet lower than the sea-level, 
a thing hardly conceivable, even in the peculiar volcanic 
soil of Fozzuoli, and the less probable because of the 
mosaic floor which is found to extend over the same 
area, 5 feet below the marble floor. Nor is it easy to 
imagine any way of emptpng such a bath so much 
below the sea-level; though Mr. Mallet suggests the 
porous and absorbent nature of the soil surrounding and 
subjacent to the bath. 'The dry and porous snbsoil, 
consisting of I2 to 20 feet of tufa, lapilli, and scoriae, 
would soak away any amount of water, if simply dis- 
charged into a pit sunk in it, below the level of the 
baths; a method of drainage actually practised from 
a remote age to the present day*.’ Mr. Mallet attributes 


A Neapolitan Earthquake, vol. i. p. 221 , 
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to a slow process of landslip — through removal of 
materials by sea-action — a certain inclination of the 
columns and the slope of the floor^ both toward the sea^ 
which he has observed. 

Upon the whole it seems the safest opinion that 
the land about the temple has been both depressed 
and raised^ depressed it is probable twice^ since the 
upper marble floor must be supposed to have been 
laid at its levels in consequence of the failure of the 
earlier mosaic to meet the requirements of the case. One 
elevation at least must be admitted^ and there may have 
been more than one. The whole of the movement up- 
ward and downward^ including even the first depres- 
sion^ must probably be admitted to have happened 
since the days of Strabo^ by whom the bathing estab- 
lishments at Baise are mentioned as much exceeding 
those of Neapolis, but Puteoli is not thus praised. The 
style and grandeur of this temple^ or bathing edifice^ 
also claim for it a date as late as the Imperial times ; 
and tlius within 1600 or 1800 years we have to 
admit something like 16 feet downward and as much 
or more ^ upward movement^ with no marked evidence 
that it was the eifect of earthquake. Nor has any 
known earthquake^ of the many that have occurred^ 
been proved to have produced anything like so great 
an efiect. 

Yet there appears good evidence in favour of the 
opinion tliat earth-movements^ if not of the convulsive 


^ Lyell requires 13 feet of elevation. Bk. II. cap. xvi. 
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kind we call earthquakes, did really perform this work . 
and within the time specified. This evidence, collecteil 
\>y BioslakS Mr. Babbage o, and Professor Forbes ^ 
to whose adnurable memoirs reference mast be made 
Ibr paztiealats, has been bionght into a dear light 
by Sir C. lyeU in the part of his great wdrk already 
quoted. 

Bieislak ascertained that in the aitiam of the temple, 
inscriptions were found which recorded the adornment 
of the interior with precious marbles, by Septimius 
Severos and Marcus Aurelius, early in the third century. 
It must then have been in its original, or else in its second 
stage — perhaps we may adopt the latter view — there 
may have been a depression of 5 feet, a new floor, 
restoration, and adornment. Nothing is absolutely 
known of any further change of level till the early 
part of the sixteenth century. An Italian author, 
first quoted by Forbes, named Lofiredo, writing in 
the latter part of that century, states that fifty 
years before his date the sea washed the base of the 
hills west of Fozzuoli, where now is the rather broad 
tract of land, about 20 feet above the sea, called La 
Starza. A person might have fished from the rains 
called the Stadium, at the edge of that now inland cliS*. 
He wrote in a.d. 1580 — ^therefore in A.D. 1530, the 
region in question was really lower than it is at present, 
and the temple had sunk with it. The only great 

< Vdy. daDB la Gampanie, ii. p. 167. 

^ Proceed, of Geol. Soc., No. 36, Hafeh, 1834. 

* Ed. Jour, of Science, New Series, ii. a8i. 
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disturbances to which we can refer this dq>ression, are 
the eruption of the Solfatara in a.d. 1198, and an 
earthquake very injurious to Pozzuoli in a.d. 1488 ; but 
there may have been other events as important which 
are not on record. 

In the early part of the suteenth cltitiiiy, the land 
began to rise above the water, and doenmenfa are pre> 
served by which Ferdinand and Isabdla, in aj>. 1503 
and 1511, granted to the City and University of Poa* 
znoli a certain territory where the sea was drying up 
(a.d. 1503), or was dried (a.d. 1511). 

But the main elevation, according to the clear tes- 
timony of Loffredo, was not completed till somewhat 
later than a.d. 1530. The great convulsion which 
accompanied the birth of Monte Nuovo happened in 
A.D. 1538, and it is upon record that then the sea-shore 
was dried up about Pozzuoli and Baise, showing among 
other things * newly discovered ruins.' 

According to a recent measure by Professor Guiscardi, 

the level of land and sea in the Gulf of Pozzuoli is not 

« 

in a state of permanent rest, but is still undergoing 
change, and the land is sinking. By. a mark set 
on the so-caUed Mole of Caligula, at 9 a. m. on the 
izth of June, 1840, the level of the water, in 
a calm day, and under favourable circumstances, was 
found at the same hour on the 9th of June, 1865, 
after a quarter of a century, to stand 0*349 metres 
higher than on the first occasion,— in a century this 
would amount to 1*396 metres. What wind there was 
came from the E.N.E., which would rather tend to 
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lower the water, so that the result stated may be 
a trifle less than the truth*. 


t How often, in roMoningo on the variability of the relative level of 
land and aea, most Ve regret the limited views of experimental seieneo ! 
We determine by aoourate processes of trigonometry, or by exact level* 
ling, the height of an interesting point of mountain to be 2400 or 
2400 + d feet 'above the sea,* but we rarely leave pennanent marks of 
the * mean tide level.* If we leave such a marky as occurred to De la 
Beche, myself, |nd some other members of the Geological Survey at 
Tenby in 1841, what use is made of it 1 If we have levelled, at a cost 
of 500I. or so, the whole line from the Bristol Channel to the English 
Channel, and recorded this admirable work of Mr. Bunt and the British 
Association, when will another accurate hand be set to re-examine the 
line and see if our own island be not rising or falling like Delos ? Why 
not take advantage of the next great meeting in South Devon, and try 
what has been the temper of Nature during the last thirty years ? Mr. 
Mallet may be invited to turn his attention to this problem. 



CHAPTER IX. 

VOLCANIC ENERGY. 


' Tot locia tot incendiis renim natura terras cremat.* 

Plik. Hid. NaX, ii. io6. 

In considering the history of Vesuvius as of other 
volcanos, — as indeed of other natural phsenomena, — we 
distinguish not only periods of greater and less action, 
but crises of violence and epochs of unusual energj". In 
the series of eruptions from Vesuvius, we may fix on 
those of A.D. 79 , 1631, 1737, 1767, 1779, 1794, 1822, 
1855, 1858, as among the more remarkable for the extent 
of the lava-currents, or the abundance of ashes, or the 
height and splendour of the eruptive C9lumns, which 
often seemed to deserve the title of liquid fire spouted 
up to the clouds. 

The magnitude of eruptions may be in some degree 
estimated by the mass of lava ejected. Thus in a.d. 1737, 
the mass of lava was estimated at 10,237,096 cubic 
metres, and in a.d. 1794 a larger quantity flowed, esti- 
mated at 20,744,445 cubic metres, both calculations 
being made by Breislak. This last estimate would give 
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ten mcihes^ iu depth over the whole sur&oe of Pane. 
On this and other occasions vast quantities of ashes 
were ejected, which fell over an area much exceeding 
the whole surface of Vesuvius and Somma. If we take 
this area at lOO square miles (certainly much below 
that really covered by ashes in a.d. 79), and allow an 
average depth of three inches, the quantity of ashes 
would appear to have been nearly as great as the greatest 
known flow of lava. But over Ottajano, and Pompeii, 
and Stabise; over Herculaneum and Resina; and even 
over Misenum and Capri, the ashy-shower has been 
several palms, feet, yards, and even fathoms in depth. 
Judging from many sections, we may firmly believe 
the ashy showers to have carried three times as much 
matter from Vesuvius as the lava-currents. 

The cone of Vesuvius, consisting of ashes and lava- 
streams, has been many times formed, and destroyed, and 
renewed within the crescent of Somma. If we take 
as an average of this cone, two miles for the diameter, 
and one-third of a mile for the height, its cubic con- 
tent will be 0-339, about one-third of a cubic mile. 
The great ma§s of lava which was measured by Breis- 
lak (a.d. 1794), amounts to of a cubic mile, or about 
^ part of the assumed average cone of Vesuviui^ 
Sixteen such eruptions would remove in lava and ashes 
a mass of matter equal to that of Vesuvius; and we 
may fairly allow that at least so much has been removed 
by the eruptions of A.D/1631 and subsequent years. 
This judgment may be firmly supported on the evidence 
yet remaining of the lava-currents. I£ we admit, as 
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surely we may, the effect of the great conyulsion of 
A.D. 79, and the 1,552 years which intervened between 
it and its great imitator in a.d. 1631, to have been equal 
to what has happened since, we have a second mass 
equal to Vesuvius ; and finally, as these computations 
take no account of the vast body of fine dost which 
drifted hundreds of miles away, we may add a third 
volume equal to either of the others. Upon the whole 
there can be little reason for hesitation in accepting as 
probable the opinion of Seneca, tiSat the ancient Vesuvius 
(including Somma) had thrown out much more than its 
own bulk; and we may confidently add to this the 
statement that since the days of Seneca, — ^in the course 
of 1,800 years, — ^the modem Vesuvius has repeated the 
process, and ejected of lava and ashes thrice its own 
bulk. 

The cubic content of such a mass as that of the whole 
mountain of Somma as once it appeared in its complete 
state, above the level of the sea, may be thus computed. 
Taking the base at ten miles across, and the height 
equal to one mile and a quarter, we have 10* x 7854 
X iV = 3275 cubic miles. But not all this mass was 
empted into air : if we take the lower fifth of the 
whole height for tufa accumulated under water and 
afterwards broken up and raised, the subaerial ejec* 
tions will amount to sixteen cubic miles of matter, 
and the time occupied in the formation of Somma 
cannot be computed at less than 288 centuries; but 
must in fact be supposed far gpreater; because during 
the eruptions ashes must have been scattered far 
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uid wide, orer Southern Italy and the Mediter- 
ranean Seaj and because, as in modem VesuYias, there 
miHit ham been xanovab and niplaoem«ats eones, 
not once hnl nftm, and this is not 
idlowed fox in the ealonlaiaon. 

If we endesTonr to picture to onxad^ the probable 
oondition of the earth below ihe ancient summit of 
Somma, we must first arrange in a given depth, with- 
out sjrmmetry, a eystem of cavities and fissures equal in 
cubic space to the mass of the mountain above the sea ; 
the fissures being of the usual order in rocky masses, 
and variously connecting the different cavities. Let 
the depth be taken at ten miles; in this case the fissures 
must have a space area in mid-section equal to four 
miles. Fissures, as commonly seen in rocks which have 
undergone violent displacement in old geological times, 
are from o to 5, lo, 20, and more feet across, are dis- 
tant from one another a few feet or a few yards, and 
open sometimes into pockets or cavities of larger area. 
Assuming only one yard of average breadth for the fis- 
sures and cavities under Somma, and twenty-five yards 
for the average distance in each horizontal mile, the 
result will he a cavernous space under Somma equal 
to its bulk above the sea when complete. ^ 

In Diagram XXXI the fissures are arranged ac- 
cording to the probable hypothesis derivable from the 
study of much dislocated rocks. No one vast cavity is 
supposed to remain under the mountain ready to receive 
it in the arms, of the fire out of which it sprang, but 
a broken mass of solid rocks readjusted in confusion 
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by many earth-shakinga in the course of prehistoric 
time:*— 

'rudm longiiiqai MBiim pnrtiriHfd avL* 

It will readily oceor to attentive iaspeotion that 
a condition of &niied roeka is oonsiatent with tiie 
ooeonence of one channel to tiie snrfiwe more open 



Diagram XXXI. Fissures in rocks under Vesuvius, to the depth 
of ten miles. (Orj^'nof.) a. The crateral summit, h. Place of lateral 
discharge, e. Fissures reaching to the surfiM^e. 

than others (as a) ; it is ako with the occasional closing 
of that and the opening of another channel (as £ or c ) : 
and that thus intermissions and changes of the place 
of eruption may easily be understood. Easily also may 
it be understood that the channels to the surface may 
become wholly closed in a given region^ and all volcanic 
excitement there be laid asleep for centuries or thouimnds 
of years. Whether such repose can happen universally 
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in the earth as it seems to ns to have happened in the 
moon, or this rest in one district must he oompmisated 
by extra activity in another, we cannot affirm or deny 
until the cause of the excitement is clearly apprehended. 
To this therefore we now proceed. 

Several orders of phenomena which are observed 
before, during-, and after eruptions of Vesuvius, con- 
duct us to a satisfactory view of some of the cha- 
racteristic mechanical and chemical actions which are 
connected with the subterranean disturbance, each being 
in some sort both an effect of preceding causes, and 
a cause of subsequent effects — a character of all natural 
agencies. 

The land is much shaken, and even permanently 
Assured and displaced. 

The sea is rejected from the shorc^ to return in mighty 
waves ; or its bed is raised, and laid dry. 

The sky is filled by uprushing volumes of expanded 
vapour, which speedily condense into cumulated clouds, 
and sometimes yield abundant rains. 

Enormous columns of ashes rise with the vapour some 
thousands of feet, and are carried away by the winds 
over distant regions. Jets of solid stones, melted lava, 
and scori® are thrown up with violence to the hei^t 
of ijOOO or a,ooo feet; either vertically, in which case 
they fall again into the crater, or at an angle inclined 
to the vertical, when they describe parabolic curves, and 
fall at distances of six or eight miles. 

Currents of melted rock rise to the summit of the 
mountain, and flow over the crateral edge, or burst forth 
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These are the mechanical phienometia, by the right 
interi)retation of which we may hope to arrive at a 
knowledge of the maM^forcei concerned, and specially 
to obtain an estimate or measure of their energy. 
The chemical effects— the constitution of the lava and 
ashes; the evolution of steam; the sublimation of 
metals, metalloids, and metallides; the outpouring of 
hydrochloric, carbonic, and sulphuric acids and salts 
in which they are constituents, must be appealed to 
for a knowledge of the nature and condition of subter- 
ranean matter, and of the moleeidar actions which ac- 
company and to some extent share in the effects of the 
ma99-foTC€Sf which we must first proceed to consider. 

The movements of land and sea to which we give the 
name of earthquake are, as this name implies, accom- 
panied by, or rather consist of, so far as our perception 
of them goes, undulations in the water, and vibrations 
in the land, — suddenly excited and rapidly passing on, 
so as to be described as ^ shocks.^ The water undulates, 
the land vibrates, under the influence of some subter- 
ranean 'stroke.^ Whether this be occasioned by col-, 
lision between solids, or between a solid and a liquid, 
or by rupture of a solid mass through accumulated 
pressure, may be matter of further enquiry. 

An ingenious hypothesis on the subject of earthquake 
movement was proposed in the last century by the Rev. 
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John Mitchell, a Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
who was also distinguished for his researches in mag- 
netism and his knowledge of geology. Mitchell con- 
ceived of the earth as composed of a solid crust and a 
fluid interior ; and explained the earth-shake as a forced 
flexure of the solid crust over undulations excited in 
the subjacent fluid — ^much as a flexible cloth can be 
made to exhibit a rolling undulation over air set in 
motion below it. The origin of the disturbance' need 
not now be considered. A piece of carpet held up at 
one end, the other resting on the ground and shaken, 
will show the efiect very well. 

The undulations supposed to be thus produced in the 
crust of the earth, are regarded as waves of translation, 
like tides in the open sea, moving in given directions 
from a centre or axis of disturbance, accompanied by 
tremors or vibrations in the rocks. The earthquake 
waves which they are intended to represent or explain are 
very broad ; move with considerable and equal or nearly 
equal velocity; and occasion upward, downward, and 
lateral displacement according to the situation of the 
point with reference to the origin of the motion, and to 
local circumstances in the solid crust itself. In tUhse 
particulars the hypothesis seems to agree in general 
with the facts observed. 

This view of. the undulations of an internal fluid 
influencing the flexible crust of the globe, has been 
fully adopted in modem times by the late H. D. Rogers, 
Professor of Geology at Glasgow, and his brother. Pro- 
fessor W. B. Rogfers, of Virginia, whose experience in 
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North America made him well acquainted with earth- 
quake phenomena. They are not only convinced of the 
general truth of Mitchell's theory, but further venture 
to apply it, not only to small tremors, but also to the 
permanent disturbances, such as anticlinals and syn- 
clinals, in the earth's crust*. 

Thus the modem transitory earthquake is regarded 
os a phenomenon of the very same order as the perma- 
nent flexure of the ancient strata, though on a reduced 

The application of this hypothesis of earthquake 
movement to the ground upward and downward is 
not now accepted by geologists; yet it must not be 
thought for that reason that the hypothesis itself is 
wrong in assuming the generation of waves in a subter- 
ranean liquid — if such exists — on the application of 
adequate force. And such waves would propagate them- 
selves under a solid crust in the manner supposed, but 
would speedily die out. 

It is not, however, to waves generated in such an 
interior sea of liquid rock that we must ascribe the 
earthquake ; on the contrary, it is to the' shock which 
makes the earth quake that we may better refer the 
possible wave of liquid beneath it. 

No gradually accumulated pressure, no g^radual dimi- 
nution of pressure, would make such waves in the 
interior fluid until in one or the other, case the excess 
or defect of pressure were relieved by a sudden or very 
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rapid change of eon^tioiis. If sucl^ pressure^ or want 
of pressure^ were to reach a maiimunij and the crust 
were to break on a ^ven line^ or about a given centre, 
one effect might be the generation of such a wave, 
no doubt; but in this case what id the use of the. 
hjrpothesis? ' ‘ • 

Such a fracture would necessarily produce in the 
solid crust itself such waves of sensible movement as 
earthquakes manifest, and in such order and proportion 
as the phaenome'na indicate ; while the undulations gf 
a subjacent fluid, however real, could not exhibit effects 
io varying with distance from the origin, and local 
peculiarity in the regions under tremor, as to represent 
truly the facts known by observation. Moreover, the 
solid crust of the earth is not very flexible, and only 
partially continuous, and must surely be as much as 
ten miles in depth, — it is found by mathematical inves- 
tigation of the astronomical phaenomena of precession 
and nutation to be as a general rule very much tliickcr, 
— and it is inconceivable that it could be made to dend 
upwards and downwards as a mass, with the suddenness 
of earthquake shocks. 

The most important bearing of earthquakes dh the 
theory of volcanos is the means they afford of deter- 
mining for both the depth or limits of the depth of 
their origin. Once begun in or near a volcanic centre, 
earthquakes propagate themselves according to the con- 
ditions of -the rocky framework of the earth : and by 
study of their propagation, the rate of their move- 
ment, the force and direction with which the wave 
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rising from some^depth reaches and strikes the sur- 
face^ — ^these circiimstanceii accurately observed at seve- 
ral points will determine pretty exactly the situation 
^ahd depth of the shocks whatever it was^ which caused 
.the earthquake. To such a depths at leasts the solidity 
of the earth extends in the regions disturbed. 

The mechanism of earthquake movement has been 
.investigated by competent hands. The late eminent 
mathematician^ Mr. Hopkins, of Cambridge, explained 
. tjiese tremors in the solid earth by the general theory 
of vibratory motion ; and showed the existence of two 
orders of vibration; one accompanied by condensation 
and rarefaction of the original volnine, and characterized 
by longitudinal vibration ; the other marked by devia- 
tions from and efforts to recover the original uncon- 
strained ybm, and characterized by transverse vibration. 
These two distinct but coexistent vibrations proceed in 
their course from a centre of disturbance with very 
unequal velocities, the longitudinal or normal vibration 
being the most rapid 

To determine the geographical centre of disturbance 
in an earthquake. See Diagram XXXII, p. 259. 

If P and P' be two points in a horizontal plane sur&ce, Hhx, where 
the directions of the normal vibrations have been determined by obser- 
vation to be in the lines PC and P'C; the place where these lines 
meet is the centre of disturbance at the surface, and is directly over 0, 
the subterranean point where the disturbance orijrlnated. 

The wave-crests or lines of contemporaneous disturbance are marked 
W and W'. 

* On the Theories of Elevation and Earthquakes. Beports of British 
Association, 1847, p. 78. 
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By employment of other ingenious methods, devised 
by Professor Hanghton and himself, Mr. MaUet was able 
to assign the centre of the great Neapolitan earthquake 
of A.D. 1 857 ^ Not that it was specially Neapolitan or 
Yesuvian, for it shook a great part of Italy, and had its 
focus of energy at a considerable distance from Vesuvius, 
to the south-east, not in a volcanic region, but under 
the Apennine limestone. 

The depth at which the disturbance began — ' focus 
of earthquake-shock^ as it may be termed — ^has also 
been well determined by Mr. Mallet for the earthquake 
already named, and by Schmidt* and others for some 
other earthquakes. 

If in a vertical 8Ui*face, Ehy, At a point P, whose distance from C is 
known, $ the angle of emergence of the wave IT— formed between its 
direction and the vertical PQ — be known, the line CO, equal to the 
depth of the focus, is determined; for CO— co-tangent of the angle 0 on 
the radius CP. 

Or if the velocity, v, of the wave-transit at P, at a given distance 
from C, be known, and also the velocity, F, of the wave proceeding 
normally from 0 — the depth CO is determined. For in this case p 
befhg taken at an indefinitely small distance from P, and PS a line 
drawn perpendicularly from OP, while the surface wave-motion, is 
represented by the space from P to p, its actual normal motion, F, is 
from S to p. 

V Sp ^ 

And — = -» - = sin and if CP ^ a, CO ^ a cot 9, 

V I p 

■= a 

F 

For methods of determining experimentally the angle 
of emergence 0 , and the horizontal velocity v, reference 
may be made to the excellent authors already named. 

« First Principles of Observational Seismology, 3 Yols. 8 vo, 186a. 
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The detennination of the value of V, the normal velocity, 
is also to be made Iby experiment, and has indeed been 
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Diagram XXX JL Origin of Earthquake. 

settled for some sorts of rock and some kinds of loose 
materials by Mr. Mallet and others. It may also be 
ascertained independently in any given earthquake 
region, by determining the horizontal velocities at 
three stations in the same straight line from C; or if 
the wave be spherical in front (not a common case), in 
any direction from C, The calculations are, however, 
a little troublesome. By any of these methods the 
depth CO becomes known ; not indeed veiy accurately, 
but approximately. Mr. Mallet by emplojHing twenty- 
six ^results of the emergent angle, in the earthquake 
of A.D. 1857, at various distances from the centre, 
obtained the following as very probable results. 

Twenty-three started from the seismic vertical, at 
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depths varying from af geographical miles (i6>7^5 fe<^t), 
to 8| geographical miles (49,359 feet), the mean of these 
being above 7^ geographical miles = 43,284 feet. 

Eighteen of them started from the seismic vertical at 
depths^whose average was 5f geographical miles (34,930 
feet) ; the extremes differing only 1 2,000 feet. 

Tlie conclusions of Mr. Mallet were that the focal 
area, or cavity, or fissure, w-here the disturbance 
originated, having a mean depth of about 5J geogra- 
phical miles, covld not extend upwards and downwards 
above 3 geographical miles (18,225 fe®t) ; while by 
considering the directions of thei wave at the surface, 
and the measure of the disturbing forces manifested 
there, it appeared that this focal space or fissure stretched 
through about 9 geographical miles in length. Here 
then, at this moderate depth, sprang into action the 
motive power of the earthquake ; a sudden violent effort 
like a direct blow, rupture by tension, or elastic ex- 
pansion of steam, the last-named agency being, in 
Mr. Mallet’s opinion, the most probable. 

The extreme depth of earthquake origfin in the region 
of Naples was found to be little more than 8 miles 
(49,359 feet) ; is that the extreme depth from whi$h 
the volcano draws its liquid sustenance? If it be so, 
then, as Mr. Mallet shows, the temperature at the 
volcanic focus, if derived from the general heat of the 
globe augmenting with depth, would be 883-6 Pahr. 
quite inadequate to maintain lava in fusion. The real 
temperature of flowing lava is found by a few observa- 
tions to be about 2000® ; and Mr. Mallet in his personal 
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inspection of the crater of Vesuvius, while lava was fluid 
in it, estimated that to be the temperature of its bright 
red mass, from which dry transparent superheated steam 
was ejected. Mr. Scrope admits a higher degree of heat. 

Has the heat then a difierent origin; or is. it un- 
necessary to limit the depth at which the lava is formed 
by the depth at which earthquake is generated ? It seems 
quite unnecessary to adopt this limitation. The lava 
does not come to the top of Vesuvius, or Tenerifie, 
because of earthquake-shock, but by reason of pressure 
adequate to sustain the liquid column. This pressure 
on the lava may be exercised by steam, and steam may 
rend the rocks above it, and cause the earth to shake ; 
but there is no logical tie which Axes these operations 
to be at the same depth. The origin of lava may be 
very much lower than the Assuring of rocks above it. 

In fact, whoever considers the circumstances of the 
outpouring of lava, from age to age, at intervals in 
.^tna, or Hecla, or the perpetual exhibition of it in 
Stromboli, or the suddenly uplifted streams of Vesuvius, 
cannot fail to perceive that in all these and all other 
cases of active volcanos the liquid mass of rock is always 
ready to be poured out, upon the access of adequate 
pressure. 

The earthquake, no doubt, is an evidence of such 
pressure, and may open or reopen Assures by which 
the lava is reached from above, and channels by which 
it can be pressed up to day-light from below; and, no 
doubt, heat in some way maintains the liquidity of 
lavs, and generates the force of the earth-wave ; but the 
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\ava tnay be fused by means of heat ascending from 
below, and the steam-power be excited by means of 
water descending from above. 

A temperature of 2000"" would be found, according 
to the ordinary computation, at 20, 21, or 22 miles of 
depth. Here must be, if not a general mass of internal 
fluid rock, at least a limited tract of subterranean lava, 
ready to ascend on the application of ade(]uate pressure. 

If steam be the agency through which the pressure 
is applied, it must be supposed to be generated in 
great quantity, and be supplied by great reservoirs of 
water ; for steam acts by quantity as well as pressure, 
and its effects are proportioned thereto. 

If we take such a nij|lintam as that of Teneriffe, for 
example, containing a column of lava raised above the 
sea-level 12,000 feet, with a specific gravity of 275**, this 
will press at the surface of the earth, with the weight 
of a column of water 33,000 feet in height, and would 
balance a steam pressure of 1,000 atmospheres. Such 
a pressure would be generated by a temperature of 1 207®, 
and this would probably occur under Teneriffe, as an effect 
of the earth^s beat, at a depth of 68,400 feet = 13 miles. 
By the same rule, the ejection-force in Chimbor^o, 
21,100 feet, would balance a column of water 57,750 
feet, or 1,623 atmospheres. This would be generated 

d The lava which has flowed from the Peak is usually of the nature 
of obsidian ; and is of less epecifio gravity than that here assumed for 
the purpose of including a fair average of the whole column. The 
calculations which follow are offered as approximations, sufficiently 
correct to support the conclusion stated. 
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by *a temperature of 1309^^ and that might be reached 
under the American volcano at a depth of 70,800 feet, 
or 14 miles. In all known cases the steam pressure 
required may be had at a less depth than that required 
for rock-fusion by earth-heat. 

Tliis being the view of the statical action of steam in 
sustaining a column of lava above the general level of 
the surface of the earth, we may turn to the dynamic 
effect of the same agent in causing the outflow of the 
lava, either at the summit or on the ^anks of a moun- 
tain, and the ejections of stones, scoriae, ashes, vapours, 
and gases which precede, accompany, and follow an 
eruption of lava. The last-mentioned phaenomena 
furnish indeed more informniion as to the chemical 
effects which accompany volcanos than any measure 
of the ^ work^ done by volcanic agency in a mechanical 
form. Still, the perpetual cloud which overhung Ve- 
suvius for more than half a year gives at least indica- 
tion of the enormous quantity of water boiled off in 
the hot pipes of the mountain, and leads to important 
questions as to the source of the liquid, the subterranean 
channels which it indicates, and the degree in which 
it can be supposed to be mixed with the melted rock, 
and to be present in the solidified lava. 

Sir W. Hamilton, among many valuable records of 
observation of Vesuvius, narrates that he witnessed 
the upthrow of masses from the crater which occupied 
ii" in falling to the same level. During the eruption 
of March and April, 1868, Mr. Lee and myself observed 
with a telescope at night the time occupied in falling 
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by many such ejected masses^ and counted 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, and 11'' — the last only once. These were large 
luminous masses. The height from which they fell was 
at a maximum = 1 1*-* x j 6 ^ = 1 946 feet. Probably this 
is rather too greats on account of the uprushing cur- 
rent of steam^ which would somewhat retard the fall. 
The velocity at which the stones left and returned to 
the crater would be 350 feet in a second of time. 

By another of Sir W. Hamilton's observations we 
learn that at Pompeii^ 6 miles from the crater of 
Vesuvius, among the heaps of ashes and scoriae were 
found stones 8 lbs. in weight. These stones must 
have been projected through the air from the ancient 
eruption in a.d. 79, from the old crater of Somma which, 
being very large, may be supposed to have ^projected 
them at an angle deviating much from the vertical. 
Taking the most favourable supposition of all, that of 
projection at an angle of 45® from the level of the sea, 
the stones would describe a parabolic curve rising to 
one mile and a-half at the vertex, move with a velocity 
of 1,000 feet per second, and occupy 45" of time in 
the flight. 

If these stones had started from the level of the sef^ 
and had been directed vertically, they might have gone 
upward for 31*5'' of time, and have reached a height 
of 14,560 feet. This may be regarded as indicating 
a force superior to that already calculated for TenerifFe, 
unless the ^ stones ^ observed by Sir W. Hamilton were 
more than usually cellular. 

The telescopic observations already referred to, satisfied 
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me that the stone-throwing of ^Vesuvius arose frpm 
explosive forces near th^ upper surface of the lava ; this 
was consistent with the often expanding stream of 
upshooting stones, and with the pauses and renewals 
of the action. If we might introduce here an idea which 
perpetually presents itself; the cause of these sudden 
and capricious explosions may be not the heating of the 
water-bubbles which explode, but the cooling of them, 
below the 'spheroidal' state, to some red heat which 
admits of their collecting together and assuming the 
normal condition of vapour : whereas lower down in the 
lava the bubbles of water, inclosed in the lava, are too 
much heated to be allowed to ' flash into steam.' By 
this consideration we- see that steam-power cannot be 
generated in lava, to beyond a certain measure of in- 
tensity, depending on a limited temperature 


^ On the presence and effects of moisture in lava, the remarks of 
Mr. 8crope, in his Treatise on Volcanos (ed. 2 ), may be consulted. 
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‘ II numero di tutte le specie da noi deacritte, moatra quanto la oritto- 
gnosia Veauviana abbia finora progredito per le nostri nianL* 

MoNTICSLLI B COVELLl, 1825. 

The products of Vesuvius contain, in various forms 
and different combinations, many of the elementary 
sorts of matter with which we are familiar in rock, 
water, and air. Not all these substances, but a pro- 
portion of them, larger probably than can be authen- 
tically quoted from any other single mountain of the 
world. The following list embraces the elementary 
substances found in Vesuvius, with numerical expres- 
sions for specific gravity, combining weight and tem- 
perature of fusion. % 

The column expressing fusion is unfortunately at once 
the most interesting, and the least complete ; but it in- 
cludes some of the most important datm The number 
for iron is perhaps the least to be depended on, experi- 
ments having rarely been practicable on pure iron. 
There is a 'diversity of statements in regard to the 
fusion of zinc. 
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Ketallio, sixteen; the whole namber at present 
known to chemists being 



SpeeUle 

Gravity. 

; ComMnlng 
1 Wei^t. 

Centig. 
Temp, 
of Pusfam. 

E Aluminium.. .. .. 

Arsenic . . - 

1*56 

tun 

! * 7*5 

7 C '0 


E 

1-58 

8-95 

89 

7-8 

11*2 

ID ^ 


♦ Cobalt 

: S 8-5 

, 63 s 

I 58 ’o 

1 207 *0 


Copper 

1090® 

1600® 

22 7 ® 

Iron 

Lead .. 

A Lithium 

0-593 

175 

8*0 

0*865 

0*072 

i 

! 24*0 

i 55*0 
' 20*0 

6*1 

Magnesium 

Manganesium . . .. 
A Potassium 

V 

ioo®r 

A Sodium 

i no 

1 500 
120*0 

Titanium 

•f* TTranium . . 

18*4 

7 * 

Zinc 

' 65-0 
895 

’360® 

Zirconium 





VTon-Metallio, ten; the whole namber known to 
chemists being fourteen. 


t Boron 

Carbon . . . 
Chlorine .. . 
Fluorine . . . 
Hydrogen . 
Nitrogen.. .. 
Oxygen ... 
Phosphorus.. 
Sulphur ... 
Silicon 


Rpedfie 

Gravity. 


- . , , i Centig. 

Combining 

sight. ; ofFittion. 


II’O 
1 2*0 
35*5 
i9'o 
1*0 
14*0 
i6’o 

3**o 45** 

31*0 1 15* 

a*49 28*0 


(A) The prefix A indicates the metallic bases of alkalies. 

(E) „ B ,, earths. 

(v) V in the column of fusion indicates yaporizable at or below 
a red heat. ♦ Noticed by Davy in 1820. 

t Noticed by Monticelli, in Uranite ! 

$ In the tourmaline, quoted from Pompeii by Lyell, and in boraoic 
acid of the eruption of 1817 by Monticqlli. 
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These twenty-six simple or elementary substances 
compose the solid, liquid, and aeriform bodies which 
are obtained among the volcanic products of Vesuvius 
and Somma. l^iey include no elements of special 
rarity ; they contain neither gold nor silver ; no anti- 
mony, bismuth, or nickel have been observed — sub- 
stances so common in mineral veins ; no meronry, pal- 
ladium, or platinum. 

The crust of the earth, as known to geologists, 
consists mainly 'of a few elements, variously com- 
bined, vix. 


Oxygen, about one half 50 o 

Silicon, about one fourth 25*0 

Aluminium, about one sixteenth 6.0 

Calcium, one twentieth 5*0 

Iron, one twenty-fifth 4*0 

Magnesium, one thirtieth 3*0 

Sodium, one fortieth .. 2*5 

Potassium, one fortieth 2*5 


The substances named are the most abundant of the 
elements of rocks and minerals in Vesuvius. 

Various other elements a‘0 

Some of the minerals of Vesuvius are peculiar to^his 
locality, others are more frequent here than elsewhere; 
but still the main substance of the solid products is 
composed of felspathic or leucitic, and augitic or horn- 
blendic minerals, in this respect agreeing with what 


* This estimate of the quantity of aluminium may appear low, but 
in most * clays * there is more, usually very much more, silica than 
alumina. 
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geologists have called 'Trap^ rocks^ ^ greenstones/ 'dia- 
base/ &c. Tliey are for the most part basic compounds, 
silicates of alumina, lime, magnesia, iron, &c, in which 
the silica is not in so large a proportion as in the con- 
stituents of granite. 

Wc obtained nearly complete collections of these 
minerals at Naples, and the specimens have been 
examined while drawing up the following notices, 
which comprehend such of the chemical and physical 
characters as appeared likely to h4 useful to the 
explorers of Vesuvius, or important in reference to the 
theory of volcanic action. 

There is, I believe, no descriptive catalogue of Ve- 
siivian minerals accessible to the English reader; nor 
are the lists which are sometimes given, such as that in 
Dr. Daubeny^s treatise on Volcanos, sufficient for the 
student. It has appeared useful to draw up a brief 
systematic catalogue, and to add some illustrations of 
the principal crystalline forms. 

English chemists have not occupied themselves in 
any considerable degree udth the analysis of Vesuvian 
minerals; nor are special collections of these minerals 
common in our museums. But in the ' Mineralog}* ^ 
of W. Phillips, especially in the editions by Miller, 
and in NicoFs 'Mineralogy/ the student will find 
a large proportion of the known volcanic minerals 
referred to Somma, or old ejected masses, or to the 
more modern lava - currents. In these works, also, 
the analyses of Vesuvian minerals are given with care 
to the date of the publication, and I have obtained 
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some additional information from later, especially 
Italian writera. 

In works devoted to mineralogy, a peculiar symbolical 
language, tbe invention of Naumann, is employed in 
the description of crystals ; but different symbols being 
chosen by different authors, which would have required 
a small treatise to explain, it has been thought best 
to omit them. For a similar reason, the symbols of 
chemictd constitution, on which, as applied to minerals, 
there is sSll some want of ^^eement among atomists, 
have not been introduced. Wherever practicable, the 
analyses of Yesuvian specimens have been recorded. 



Diagram XXXIII. First, Skcond, aiid Third Btstehs of 
Crtstaluxatioh. 


A few words on the crystalline systems of form, to 
which in the- following pages Yesuvian minerals are 
referred, will be useful. Tbe diagrams presented above 
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represent the three first systems, viz. the tessular 
system, figs, i, 2, 3, 4, 5; the square system, figs. 6, 7; 
and the hexagonal qrstem, figs. 8 and 9. 

The diagrams which follow represent the three re- 
maining systems, viz. the rhombic, figs. 10, ii; the 
monoclinic, fig. 12; and the anorthic, fig. 13. 



15 


Diagram XXXIV, Fodkth, Fipth, and Sixth Ststexs of 
Crtstallization. 

The six systems of crystalline mineral forms may be 
defined with reference to their axes of symmetry, and 
may always be regarded as prisms of four or six sides — 
or as double pyramids having a certain dependence on 
such prisms. 

Thus the prism of the first system is the cube, 
represented in fig. i, whose three axes joining the 
centres of opposite faces are equal, and are at right 
angles to one another. Tliese axes are situated as the 
letters a, I, e indicate. 
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The double pyramid of this system is the regular 
octahedron^ also represented in fig. i, where the six solid 
angles of the' octahedron are seen to touch the centres 
of the six faces of the dhbe internally; so that this 
figure can be understood to have the same axes as the 
cube. The crystals are represented as transparent. The 
eight equilateral sides of the octahedron replace the 
eight solid angles of the cube. 

Again, fig. 2 shows the aspect of the rhomboidal 
dodecahedriin, with six of its solid angles — those with 
four planes at each angle — coincident with the termina- 
tions of the three axes a b c, and its twelve rhomboidal 
faces replacing the edges of the cube. 

Fig. 3 represents a crystal of 24 plane sides, which 
are trapezoidal in form; six of its solid angles with 
four planes at each angle touch the six cubical 
faces internally at the ends of the three axes a b c; 
twelve other solid angles, with four planes each, 
replace the twelve edges of tfie cube, and eight three- 
faced solid angles replace the eight solid angles of 
the cube. 

Fig. 4 is tfie pentagonal dodecahedron, six of whose 
edges lie in faces of the cube, and are parallel t9 the 
three axes of that figure; eight of its solid angles 
replace the eight angles of the cube, twelve other 
solid angles being at the terminations of the six edges 
which lie in the faces of the cube. 

These five types of form, all regular, except fig. 4, 
and all parts of one hqui-axed system, may be named 
and employed to designate crystals, under the names 
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of the cubej octahedron, rhombo- dodecahedron, 24* 
trapezohedron. and penta-dodecahedron. 

These are not all the symmkrical solids* which can be 
included in the system, and really occur in nature, 
though not in Vesuvius. One, the regular tetrahedron, 
may be represented in the cube by placing its four solid 
angles opposite four alternate angles of the cube, and.- 
making its six edges coincide with diagonals of the %ix 
cubical faces. (See fig. 5.) 

The Vesuvian minerals which are cr^stalliliM accord-' 
ing to the first system, in one or other of the types, 
variously modified, is 18. Among them the penta-dode- 
cahedron and tetrahedron are very rare. These minerals 
are, — 


Iron Pyrites 

c]|bic 

Periclase 

. . octahedral 

Lead Sulphide 

It 

Spinel .. 

• • »» ^ 

Zinc Sulphide 

it 

Leucite 

• . 2 4 -trapezohedron 

Fluor 

it 


( rhombo-dodeca- 

Ammoniac chloride 

octahedral 

oodaiite 

( hedron 

Sodic chloride 

cubic ^ 

Haiiyne 

. . . . ,, 

Potassic chloride . . 

1 

t» ' 

Lapis lazuli . . „ 

Oxydulous iron 

octahedral , 

Analcime 

. . 24*trapezohedroii 

Iseriue •• .. •• 



rhom^-dodecahedron. 

Cuprite 

a 

vramet 

and 24-trapezohedron. 


The second system of crystals is composed of square 
prisms whose vertical axis is never equal to, but always 
greater or less than the horizontal axes to which it is 
perpendicular, these being equal and at right angles to 
one another, and of square pyramids having a geo- 
metrical relation to the prisms. 

In fig. 6 such a prism is drawn, and within it an 
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octahedron or doable pyramid, whose solid angles meet 
the inner faces of the prism centrally. 

Another pyramid may be drawn whose solid angles 
at its base meet the inner edges of the prism 
centrally. 

In fig. 7, a portion of prism is represented, terminated 
by two opposite pyramids, which if they were prolonged 
to meet would make an octahedron. 

To this series of forms the most convenient general 
title is the square or tetragonal system, the horizontal 
surfaces of its prism being squares, and its vertical sur- 
faces parallelograms but not squares. The principal 
types may be defined as prisms, pyramids, and octahe- 
drons, or combinations of these. Different species of 
minerals have their pyramidal faces inclined at different 
angles. 

The Vesuvian minerals which are crystallized accord- 
ing to this system are eight in number, viz. : — 

Double Sulphide of Iron and Copper^ Scapolite, Mizzonite, Sarcolite, 

Gehlenite, Humboldtilite, Iducraee, Zircon. 

For the iJtird crystalline i^’stem the titles of hex- 
agonal and rhombobedral have been given, one d*ived 
from the form of the prism, the other from the re- 
markable six-sided solid, a kind of double pyramid, two 
of ^hose solid angles coincide with the axis of the 
prism, and the six others lie in its edges, while all the 
edge8..of the rhomboid lie obliquely in faces of the 
prism. 

Fig. 8 shows a prism with a six-sided terminal 
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pyramid; and fig. 9 another prism with a trihedral 
summit, the opposite faces to which are shown, so as 
to complete the rhomboid. 

The Vesuvian minerals which belong to this system 
are twelve in number, viz. : — 

Magnetic Iron Pyrites, rovellinite, Graphite, Quartz, Calcite, Dolomite, 

Preunnerite, Apatite, Nepheline, Davyne, Biotite, Tounualipe. 

The fourth system of crystals has its three axes at 
right angles to one another^ but they are all unequal : 
the prisms may be rectangular^ in which ease three sets 
of unequal edges occur ; or rhombic, in which two sets 
of edges are equal. 

Fig. 10 shows the rectangular prism, with its included 
octahedron or double pyramid; and iig. ii, a similar 
representation of the rhombic prism. 

The following ten minerals are crystallized according 
to this system : — 

Sulphur, Iron Sulphide (Marcasite), Orpiment, Copper Chloride, Lead 

Ckloride, Guthite, Zeagonite, Arragonite, Thomsonite, Olivine. 

The remaining systems of minerals have their axes 
unequal: of these, one, the fifth, or oblique, or monoclinic 
system, has one of its axes perpendicular to the other 
two; biit these are not at right angles to each other. 
Ihus in fig. 1 2 the axis h is at right angles to the axes 
a and d, but these two are inclined to each other, at 
some angle different from 90^. The included octahedfon 
or double pyramid has its solid angles in the centres of 
the prism faces. 
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The Vesuvian minerals included in this fifth type 
comprise thirteen species, viz. : — 

Bealgar, Atacamite, Copper Carbonate, Lime Sulphate, Orthoolase, 

Bhyacolite, Mica, Hornblende, Pyroxene, WollaBtonite, Humite, 

Sphene, Guarinite. 

The nxih system, called anorthie, or doubly oblique, 
has its three axes unequal, and neither of them perpen- 
dicular to another. The inclinations of two axes are, in 
some minerals, not considerably different from 90®; so 
that the few forms of this the least regular system can- 
not always be easily separated from those of the fifth 
system. Pig. 13 will sufficiently explain the form of 
the prism and its related octahedron. . 

The Vesuvian minerals of this system are only four, 
viz : — 

Copper Sulphate, Labradorite, Anorthite, Boracic Acid. 

Very few of the elementary substances mentioned p, 267 
exist uncombined with others. Taking first those which 
are solid at ordinary temperatures, and considering 
them under natural divisions, we have the following 
results : — 

Of ^Native metaU^ none, so far as is known^ occur 
pure or uncombined with sulphur, chlorine, oxygen, &c. 

Of ^ Metallic alloy meaning by this term mixtures 
of pure metals, without sulphur, oxygen, &c., none haye 
occurred to our observation. 

Sulphv/r^ pure, and crystallized, is mentioned in the 
lists of Vesuvian minerals, and is supplied by the col- 
lectors and guides at Resina and at the Royal Museum, 
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associated with gypsum. It is not mentioned as 'native' 
in Dr. Daubeny's list (Volcanos, p. 236, 2nd ed.). It may, 
however, be regarded as sublimed at particular times in 
the eruptions. In the Solfatara it is evolved continually 
in association with hydrogen, and is deposited in con- 
siderable quantity. 

Sulphides, compounds of sulphur with metals, occur 
in the Vesuvian products, but not plentifully, most of 
them being found only in 'ejected blocks'— ejected from 
the deepest parts of the volcano — which are .parts of 
old mineral veins or metalliferous rocks. 

Iron Sulphide— ‘Vyrthotim,’ 'Magnetic Iron Pyrites' 
— is found in Vesuvian lavas, and meteoric stones, ac- 
cording to Nicol (Mineralogy, p. 453). Rare. 

Chemical composition — iron 6o’5, sulphur 39*5. 

Crystallization — ^hexagonal (usually short six-sided prisms). 

Specific gravity — 4*5 + . 

Hardness— 4*0 ± . 

Colour — reddish-yellow. 

Effects of heat — fusible. In open tube yields sulphurous vapours. 

Soluble in hydrochloric acid. 

• 

Iron Bi-sulphide — 'Marcasite,' 'Leberchisa amorfa,' 
Liver-coloured Pyrites — in cavities of ejected lilocks. 
Rare. 


Chemical composition — iron 46*0, sulphur 54*0. 

• Crystallization — rhombic (usually flat prisms). 

Specific gravity — ^4*8 + , 

Hardness — 6*0 to 6*5. 

Colour — yellowish, greyish. 

Effects of heat<^fu8ible. In closed tube yields sulphur. 
Soluble in nitric acid. 
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Irm BUmlphide — ‘Common Pyrites* — found in cavi- 
ties of lava. Rare. Monticelli is the authority. 

Crystallisation — cubical. 

In other respects like maroasite. 

Bmhle Sulphide of Iron and Copper — ^ Chalcopyrite/ 
Copper I^ites — ^fouiid in ejected blocks. Rare. 

Chemical com}K>aition— copper 34*5, iron 50*5, sulphur 35*0. 
Crystallization — tetragonal. 

Specific gravity — 4*1 ± . 

Hardness — 3*5 to 4*0. 

Colour — yellow. 

Effects of heat — fusible. In open tube evolves sulphurous fumes. 
Soluble in a mixture of hydrochloric and nitric acid. 

This is the common copper ore of Cornwall, and of 
many other countries rich in mineral veins. 

CovelHuite — a sulphide of copper — is noticed as a 
Vesuvian product by Beudant. 

Chemical composition — copper 66 4, sulphur 33’6. 

Cystallization — hexagonal. 

Specific gravity — 3*8. 

Hardness — under z’o. 

Colour — ^blue. 

Fusible. , 

Soluble in nitric acid. 


Lead Sulphide — ^ Galetia ^ — ^is found in ^cted blocks^ 
as probably portions of ancient metalliferous veins. Our 
specimen is a vein enclosed in fine-grained and mixed 
with large-grained crystallized calcite and blende. 

Chemical composition — lead 86*7, sulphur 13*3. 

Crystallization— tesseral (usually cubical). 

Specific gravity — about 7*5. 

Hardness — 2*5. 
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Colour-i-gray ; the streak dark gray. 

Eifeots of heat — fusible, with loss of sulphur. 

Soluble in nitric acid. 

Red Sulphide of Arsenic — ' Realgar ^—occurs minutely 
but well crystallized in the fumaroli of Vesuvius and 
Solfatara ; mostly a product of sublimation with hydro- 
gen. 

Chemical composition^ arsenic 70*0, sulphur 30*0. 

Crystallization — monoclinic (usually in prisms). 

Specific gravity— about 3*5. 

Hardness — less than 2*0. 

Colour — orange>red ; streak orange. 

Effects of heat — volatilized at moderate temperature. 

Soluble with difiiculty in nitric acid. 

Yellow Sulphide of Arsenic — ‘Orpiment’ — occurs in 
the same circumstances as realgar. 

Chemical composition— arsenic 61*0, sulphur 39*0. 
Crystallization — rhombic (short prisms). 

Colour — ^yellow. 

In other respects like realgar. 

Zinc Sulphide — ' Blende ’—occurs in ejected blocks. 

Chemical composition — zinc 67*0, sulphur 33*0. 

Crystallization — ^tesseral (often tetrahedral). 

Specific gravity — about 4*0. 

Hardness — under 4*0. 

Colour — usually brown or black. 

Lustre — ^brilliant. 

Effects of heat — almost infusible. 

Soluble in nitric acid. 

Fluoride of Calcium — * Fluor spar'— is mentioned in 
ejected blocks. Fluorine occurs in some other minerals 
of Vesuvius. 
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CShlcnideB ugually appear by sublimation about the 
end of an eruption, and form incrustations on the inner 
surfaces of lava channels and fissures. They are not 
included in Dr. Daubeny's list. 

Hgdro-chloride of Copper — * Atacamite ’ — ^has been 
found incrusting. lavas of a.d. 1820 and 1822, most 
frequently at La Scala near Portici. 

Chemical composition — copper -protosule 71*0, hyilrochloric 
acid 16*0, water 12*0. 

Crystallization — ^rhombic (in small prismatic crystals). 

Specific gravity — about 4.0. 

Hardness — under 3*5. 

Colour — green. 

Effects of lieht — loss of water, fusion. 

Soluble in acids. 

Chloride of Lead — Cotunnite ^ — found in the fissures 
of the Vesuvian lava of a.d. 1817 and later years, and 
again in a.d. 1855; and in the crater after the eruption 
of A.D. 1822. 

Chemical composition— lead 74*5, chlorine 25*5. 

Ciystallization — ^rhombic (needle-shaped). 

Specific gravity — 5*2. 

Hardness— '3.0. 

Colour — white. 

Effects of heat — ^fusible, volatilizable. ^ 

Soluble in acids, and in much water. 

Ammoniacal Chloride — ^ Sal ammoniac * — not frequent, 
in crevices of lava after great eruptions. 

Chemical composition — ammonia 337, hydrochloric acid 66«3, 

Crystallization — tesseral (octahedral or cubical). 

Specific gravity — 1*5. 

Hardness— under 2*0. 
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Colour — tinted variouely. T^nsparent. 

Effects of volatilises. 

Soluble in water. 

Ciloride of Sodium — ‘ Common Salt ’ — ^fre^ent in 
nrevices of lava after eruptions. 

Chemical composition — sodium 40*0, chlorine 60 ‘o. 

Ciystallization — tesseral (cubic forms prevail). 

Specific gravity — t* i . 

Hardness — 1*0. 

Colour — variously tinted. Transparent. 

Soluble in water. 

ft 

Chloride of Potassium is noticed by Miller as an 
efflorescence on lava, and as crystallized in the cubic 
form. 

Graphite — Plumbago — ^is included in the list of minerals 
of Vesuvius by Monticelli. Ejected blocks. Verp rare. 

Oxides occur among ejected blocks, and dykes of 
Somma, and in lava-fissures ; the most prevalent being 
‘ Ferro oligisto,' ' Specular ’ iron, or Hsematite. 

Boracic acid — observed in the eruption of a.d. 1817. 
(Monticelli and Covelli.) 

* 

Qiiartz-'^ov pure silica — is a rare product of Vesuvius ; 
found by Monticelli in cavities of ejected blocks, belong- 
ing to the eruption of a.d. 79, in tbe Fosso Grande, 
also in a lava-current at Pollena, on the slope of Monte 
Somma. 

Stalactitic quartz is mentioned by Hamilton as being 
found in small globules in the lava of a.d. 1767. 

Chemical composition — silicon 46*63, oxygen 53*33. 

Crystallization— hexagonal (usually in prisms). 
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Specific gravity — 1*6. 

Hardiie8e^7-o. 

Colour — ^varioualy tinted. 1Van»parent. 

Infiiaible. iuMluble in acidi, except the * hydrofluoric.’ 

'Oi^olofm Iion'x-oocnrs in blocks in 
Sonuna, and in Tokanic sand near Boseo Beale. 

Chemical oompoditioik— Iron 7a«4t exygen 07*6. 

Cryetalliiatioii— teeseral (ueuaUjr octahedral). 

Speoifio gravity — 5*0. 

Hardne88*»^*o. 

Colour— black. 

Fueible with difficulty. 

Soluble in hydrochloric acid. 

Titaniferous magnetite (Iserine) occurs in plenty on 
the shore of Resina, Torre del Greco, &c., and in rivulets 
descending from Vesuvius and Somma. It is found 
also disseminated in lava, scorite, and tufa. 

Gothite — ^ Hydrous Oxide of Iron * — is mentioned in 
ejected blocks and dykes of Somma. 

Chemical com|>oeition — |)eroxide of iron 90*0, water lO'O. 
Crystallization — rhombic {usually in prisms). 

Specific gravity — about 4‘3. 

Hardness— 5*0. 

Colour — brown. 

Effects of heat — fusible. 

Soluble in hydrochloric acid. 

In examining this substance by solutio^ in hydro- 
chloric acid, fine siliceous fibres were found in the 
liquid. 

Cuprite — ^‘Bed Oxide of Copper^ — was found incrusting 
. some slags ejected by Vesuvius. (Nicol's Min. p. 430.) 

. Chemical composition— copper 88*9, oxygen iz*i. 

Crystallization — ^tesseral (often octahedral). 
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S|iecific gravity — 5*8 tf» 6*c. 

KardneM — under 4*0. 

Colour — rod. Of]^a translucent. 

Fusible. 

Soluble In bydroohlorie acid, and in ammonia. 

Oiramte^-Ojaie of Utaotam — mentioned by Mon- 
tioelU, in bit Fkodiomo della Ifinemlogja VesimKia, as 
oocorring in email bright green bunime in eavities of 
lava— bnt with some doubt. 

Oarbonatea occur, not plentifully, mostly in fissures 
or cavities of lava ; some are ejected masses, found on 
Monte Somma. 

Copper Carbonate, called 'Malachite' in Neapolitan 
catalogues, from Monte Somma — with minute rhom- 
boids and other forms of calcite. 

Chemical composition (probably) — copper 71 *8, carbonic acid 
20*0, water 8 * 3 . 

Crystallization — ^moiioclinic, but rarely traceable. 

Specific gravity — under 4*0. 

Hardness — under 4*0. 

Colour — green. 

Fusible on charcoal. 

Soluble in ocidy even slightly in water saturated with carbonic 
acid. a 

Carbonate of Lime occurs among the ejected masses 
as Umeetonej and crystallized as calcite. 

Chemical composition when pure-— lime 56*1, carbonic acid 43-9; 
or calcium 40*0, oxygen 48*0, carbon 12*0. 

Crystallization — rhombohedral (usually in prisms or rhomboids). 

Specific gravity — 2*7. 

Hardness — 3*0. 

Colour — white, or tinted variously. 

Infusible in open fire. 

Soluble in acids. 
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Arroffonite, also a carbonate of lime, crystallized, 
found in cavities of lava in Monte Somma. 

Ciystallization — ^rhombic (usaally acicular prisms in radiating 
tufts). 

Specific gravity — ^under 3‘0. 

Hardness — under 4*0. 

Colour — white. 

In other respects like calcite. 

Dolomite — metamorphic limestone probably — is found 
among ejected masses in Monte Somma. 

Chemical composition— carbonate of lime and carbonate of mag- 
nesia intimately combined. 

Ciystallization — ^rhombohedral. 

Specific gravity — about 3*9. 

Hardness — often greater than that of calcite (4*5). 

Colour — pure white. 

Infusible. Slowly soluble in acids. 

Breumerite, or Giobertite, a magnesian carbonate, 
found very rarely in ejected blocks. 

Chemical composition — carbonate of magnesia with admixtures 
of carbonate of iron and carbonate of manganese. Car- 
bonate of magnesia 87*0, carbonate of iron 13*0. 
Crystallization — ^rhombohedral. 

Specific gravity — about 3-0. 

Hardness — ^gr^ter than that of calcite (4*3). 

Colourless, or tinted variously. 

Soluble slowly in acids. 

Phosphates are represented by one interesting 
mineral. Apatite. 

Ajpaiite^ or Phosphate of Lime, is found crystallized 
in ejected blocks and lava on the slope of Somma near 
Pollena. 

Chemical composition — lime 35*0, phosphoric with small quan- 
tities of hydrochloric and fluoric acids 45*0. 
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Ci7BtAUi«itioii--->b«»igoiiAl (usiully in tix-nded prisniB). 

Specific graTity— > 3 * 4 . 

HardneM-*5'0. 

Colourlese, or tinted Tarioudy. 

Fusible with difficulty. 

Soluble in nitric and hydrochloric acid. 

Sulphates — ^probably produced in a late stage of erup- 
tion or aftemards by the decomposition of sulphuretted 
hydrogen^ the oxidation of the sulphur^ and the action of 
the sulphuric acid on the earthy compounds of the lava. 

Gesso/ Sulphate of Lime— occurs mixecL. 

with sulphur. 

Chemical composition — ^lime 32*6, sulphuric acid 46*5, water 
20*9. 

Crystallization — monoclinic. 

Specific gravity — V2 to 2*4. 

Hardness— >under 2*0. 

Colour — white in the Vesuvian varieties. 

Very sparingly soluble in water. 

Cyanose — Sulphate of Copper — occurs sparingly on 
surfaces of lava. 

Chemical composition — protoxide of copper 32*0, sulphuric acid 
* 32*0, water 36*0. 

Ciystallization — anorthic. 

Specific gravity — 2*2 to 2*3. '' 

Hardness — 2*5. 

Colour — ^blue. Translucent. 

Soluble in water. 

Magnesiates are represented by only one mineral, viz. 
Fericlase, which occurs of a dark green colour in Monte 
Somma. 

Chemioid composition. It is little else than magneda with some 
admixture of oxide of iron. 

CrystalUxation — tesseral, only in octahedrons. 
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Coknur—dark gre«n. 

InfodUe. 

Sdable in adds. 

Alnminatew are equally limited ; only one species, viz. 
Spinel or Pleonaste, being found insulated in ejected 
blocks of Dolomite, in pale green granular augite, and 
mixed witb mica and augite. Somma. 

Chemical composition — alumina 73« magnesia 38 

Crystallization — ^Cesseml (usually octaheilraU the edges replaced 
by planes). 

Specific gravity — 3*4 to 3*8. 

Hardness — 8*o. 

Colour — various, usually black. 

Infusible. 

Insoluble in acids. 

Silicates. This large group of minerals may be con- 
veniently arranged under several families; viz. Fel- 
spathic^ Scapolitic, Leucitic, 2feolitic, Micaceous, Horn- 
blendic, Grenatic, and Gems. Some of these families 
include both hydrous and anhydrous species. — Zeolites, 
always hydrous, offer such analogies to some of the other 
families that it may, perhaps, be preferable hereafter to 
distribute them as hydrosilicates among the other 
groups'^. 

Felspathic Family. Combinations of Silica, regarded 
as an acid, with Alumina, Potash, Soda, Lime, Mag- 
nesia, Oxide of Iron, &c. The crystalline form is 
always oblique (monoclinic) or doubly oblique (anorthic) . 

^ See *on questions of felspathic affinity, St. Claire Deville, Ann. de 
Chimie ; Abich on Volcanos ; Sullivan in Jukes* Manual of Geology. 
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The tmkfdmm gmf, bdiiding <^r&odas^ Bbyaco* 
lie, labradorit^ Anortintd; liwre a spedfio 

grovify about a*6 or 27, and a degtao of ^rdneas 
represented, by 6*0. They are aU in aome degree 
fusible. 

OriAoelate occurs in ejected blocks in Somma and on 
Vesuvius; it is the glassy variety, called Sanidine. 

Chemical composition of a Yesuvian specimen — siiidt 65*5, with 
alumina 19*2, potash 147 (trace of soda), lime 0*6. 
(Crystallization — monoclinic. 

Specific gravity — 2 -56. 

Hardnes-s — 6*0. 

Usually colourless and translucent in the Vesuvian speci- 
mens. 

Fusible with some difficulty. 

Insoluble in acids. 

Rhyaeolite — Icespar — in ejected blocks, vdth augite, 
mica, and nepheline, on Vesuvius. 

Chemical composition of a Vesuvian specimen — silica 50*3, 
alumina 29*4, soda 10*6, potash 5*9, lime I’l, magnesia 0*23, 
peroxide of iron 0*28. 

Crystallization — monoclinic. 

Specific gravity— 2*57. 

Hardness — 6*o. 

Colour — white or gray. 

Fusible. 

Slightly soluble in hydrochloric acid. 

Lahradonte — a white variety occurs in the lava of 
Vesuvius. (Nicol's Mineralogy, p. ia6.) 

Chemical composition of a Vesuvian specimen analysed by 
Laurent — silica 47*9, alumina 34*0, soda 5*1, potash 0*9, 
iron peroxide 2*4, lime 9'5/magne8ia (trace). It is, how- 
ever, generally considered to have the same composition as 
rhyacolite. 



'di}«liitlita!tioiv^^^ ** : 

^pe^gx»Ti^r-^bo«il 

Colourlau or tinted. 

Fusible.. 

Soluble with difficulty in hydroohlorie add. 

* C^risdmite, or Anoithite^ occurs in ejected blocks on 
Somma, in cavities of dolomite. 

Chemical composition of specimens from Somma-^silica 44 (3» 
alumina 35*02, lime 17*9, magnesia 2 '05, iron q‘ 6 , xx)tMh 
0*4, soda 0*4. 

Crystallization — ^anorthic (ciystals resemble those of Labradorite) . 
Specific gravity — 1*73. * • 

Hardness — 6*0. 

Colourless and translucent. 

* Fusible. 

Soluble in hydrochloric acid. 

The Hydrous group includes Pumice and Pitchstone, 
which are uncrystallized masses thrown out of several 
volcanos of Italy — ^the latter, however, being very rare 
in Vesuvius, while the former is abundant. 

Pumice^ a fibrous uncrystallized Tiydrosilicatc of 
alumina, &e., with ' . 

Silica 72*0, alumina 15*0, potash '3*0, soda yo, lime z'o, iron 2*0, 
water 3*0 or more. 

Specific gravity — 2*0. ^ 

Hardness — 5*0. 

Fusible. 

Piichstoney a glassy uncrystallized hydrosilicate of 
alumina, identical in composition with pumice. 

Specific gravity — a*2. 

Hardness — 5*0. 

Fusible. 



, . .r -f , " 

partly piiB|u9e6iia; (m jBMito W ^ 
rarely cm ilFeaayiafl. . 

ScapoUtlcf Vamily.. l^ilicates of the fradly of Sca« 
polite are also essentially cpmbkiatioiis of silica .and 
alumina^ with additions of soda^ potash^ lime, &c. llie 
lime sometimes is in larger quantity than the algmina. 
Traces of water occur, and one, Davyne, is hydrous. 
Some of these minerals are crystallized, in the square 
prismatic (or tetragonal) system; and two in the rhom- 
bohedral (or* hexagonal) system. 

(a) Square prismatic group->-some of the species differ 
very little even in the angles of their pyramids^ 

Scapolite (also called Meionite) occurs in cavities in 
gected blocks on Somma and Vesuvius, with green 
augite or black hornblende. 

Chemical composition (meionite), as given by Quisterdi — 
sili^ 4^*8, alumina 31*5, lime 317, soda 1*3, potash 1*0, 
magnesia 0*9, oxide, of iron 0*5, water (a trace). 

Crystallization-^uare prisms -of various lengths. 

Specific gravity^a7. 

Hartiness— 5-5. * 

Colourless or tinted ; glasiC^ and transparent. 

Fusible to glass.- 

.Soluble in hydrochloric acid, and gelatinizes. 

Mizzonite, a mineral allied to meionite, of the same 
crystalline structure, with nearly the same measures, 
was first described by Professor Seacchi from Monte 
Somma. It has been recorded by Professor Ouiscardi in 

e Mem. Geol. sulla < 3 kmpagna, 1849. 

U 
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SUioa .. 

6470 

Ptaama. 

647a 

44*8 

Alumina .. 

13*80 

arSi 

31*5 

lime 

8-77 

4-63 

117 

Soda .. .. 

983 

9*57 

n 

Potash 

*•14 

1*15 

1*0 

Oxide of Iron 1 

trace 

trace 

1*4 

Magnesia I 



The three minerals here compared have nearly the 
same crystallographic angles ; measures at the summits 
of the octahedrons give — Somma, 135® 59'; Pianura, 
136® o'; Meionite, 136® ii'. (Guiscardi.) 

The composition of the specimens from Somma and 
Pianura is akin to that of the felspars, especially to 
oligoclase. 

Specific gravity o! mizzonite — 2*53 to i’6a. 

In other respects very like meionite. 

Humholdtilite — ^Mellilite/ ^ Somervillite/ ^Zurlite; 
&c. — occurs in gray micaceous lava of Somma, anc 
ejected blocks. 

Chemical compoaition-^ilica 38*0 to 44*0, alumina 6‘0 to xz*o 
, lime 32*0, soda and potash 4'0» magnesia^ oxide of iron, &c 
3*0 to 16*0. 

CiyatallizatioD — square prismatic (in short thick prisms, ofbe: 
curved on the sarfsces so as to look os if bedewed wit 
honey or gum). 

Specific gravity->-2*9. 


^ IVansactions of the Academy of Naples, 1867. 
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YOffd^ t . twmJw wp rt i - '■■"V, \ ,'>7 

Fulbte i» i^Um. 

OetofliiiiM l^rdioeUQtio mM. 

SareolUe, m geoted blodks wiili Wollastonite, Iioni> 
blende, &e. It is pwhaps identical with Hnmboldtilite. 

Chemical oompocidon — lilica 42*1, alamina 24*5, lime 52*4, 
soda a 9. 

Crystalliiation — tetragonal (square prisms.) 

Specific gravity— 2*55. 

Hardness-— 6*0. * 

Pale pinkish ; translucent. 

Fusible. 

Gelatinizes with acids. 

Gehleniie is mentioned by Monticelli among the pro- 
ducts of Pollenaj on the slope of Somma. It resembles 
Humboldtilite^ contains 30 per cent, of silica, and crys- 
tallizes in flat-topped prisms. 

(b) Hexagonal group— two species hardly differing 
except in the proportion of water, their crystallization 
being reducible to the same rhomboheditd eleinents. 

Nejiheline (Cavolinite, &c.) — ^found in ejected blocks 
on Somma, with icespar, garnet, and mica. 

Chemical composition of specimens from Somma — silica 44*0, 
alumina 34*0, soda 16*0, potash 4*5, lime 2*0. fVaces of 
oxide of iron, water, &c. 

Crystallization — hexagonal (in small prisms with flat summits). 

Specific gravity— 2*6. 

Hardness— 5*5 to 6‘0. 

Colourless, translucent. 

Fusible to glass. « 

Gelatinizes in hydrochloric aeid. 
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Davjfne, a hj'droos nepheliuej is found in cavities of 
ejected blocks of gray lava on Somma, and at Bosco 
Beale. 

Chemical composition-— silica 4a*9« alumina 33*3} iron oxide 1*2, 
lime ia*o, water 7*4, loss 3*2. 

Crystallisation — ^hexagonal (in prisms). 

Specific gravity — 2*44. 

Hardness — 5*0 to 5'5. 

Colourless, or reddish. In our specimen reddened at the trilie- 
dral summit only. * 

Fusible to glass. 

Gelatinizes in hydrochloric acid* 


Silicates of the Family of Leuoite. Compounds of 
silica and alumina, with additions of potash, soda, 
lime, and usually some hydrochloric or sulphuric acid. 
Crystals always of the regular or tessular type, in dode- 
cahedral or 24-hedral forms«. 

Leucite, or Amphigene, frequent in the lavas of Somma, 
and ejected blocks: less frequent in Yesuvian lava. 
Little known beyond Italy. 

■ Chemidd composition — silica 56*0, alumina 23*0, potash ao*o. 
soda and loss f*o. 

Crystallization — tesseral. (Only form yet f^nd is the 24-trape< 
zohedron — ^Diagram XXXIII. fig. 3.) * 
l^pecific gravity — 2*45. 

Hardness — under 6*0. 

Colour— white. Translucent. 

^ Infusible. 

Soluble in hydrochloric acid. 


. • See on questions of leuoitio and zeolitic affinity St. Claire’ De- 
ville, Ann. de Chimie. 
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Sodalite, found in ejected dolomitic Mocks, and in 
lavas of Somma, with augite and icespar. 

Mean chemical composition of Yesuvian specimens — silica 38*6^ 
alumina aS'p, soda 18 iron oxide (trace), hydrochloric 
acid 4*3. 

Crystallization — ^tesseral ^ the form of a rhomboidal dodeca- 
hedron, or the same with six fisces elongated). 

Specific gravity — a*a8. 

Hardness — 5*5. 

Colourless or tinted. 

Fusible. 

Gelatinizes with acids. • 


. llavyne, or Latialite, occurs disseminated and in cavi> 
tics of gray micaceous or augitic lava. Somma. 

Chemical composition — silica 32*4, alumina 27*8, lime 10*0, soda 
4*2, potash a *4, sulphuric acid 13*0. 

Crystallization — tesseral (only known in the form of rhomboidal 
dodecahedrons). 

Specific gravity — 2-45. 

Hardness — 5-25. 

Colour— pale blue. Translucent. 

Fusible to glass. 

Soluble in hydrochloric acid. 

Lapu lazuli — ^iii ejected blocks. Seminal ^ 

Chemical composition — silica 45*5, alumina 31*8, soda 9*1, lime 
3*5, iron and peroxide i«8, chlorine (a trace), water ^trace), 
sulphuric add 5*9. 

Crystallization — ^tesseral (but usually in indistinct or granular 
masses). 

Specific gravity — 2*4. 

Hardness— 5.5. 

Colour— rich blue. 

Fusible. 

Soluble in hydrochloric add, and gelatinizes. 
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EHlioates of the Family of Zeolite. These contain 
* water of crystallization ' in essential and considerable 
proportion^ as from 8 to i8 per cent. The silica is 
combined with alumina, and variable proportions or 
replacements of soda, potmb, and lime. 

The crystallization is either on the tessular pattern, 
or the square prismatic, or the rhombic system. The 
group is not natural. 

Amleime, or (lubic Zeolite, is found in drusy cavities 
of ejected blocks. One of its forms agrees with that of 
leucite, and in composition it seems to differ chiefly by 
containing water, and soda instead of potash. 

Chemical compoaition — silica 55*0, alumina 23*0, soda 14*0, 
water 8‘0. 

Ciystallization — tessular (in 24-sided crystals with trapezoidal 
faces). 

Specific gravity — 2*2. 

Hardness — 5*5. 

Colour— white. Translucent. 

Fusible. 

Soluble, and gelatinizes in hydrochloric acid. 

Thomsoniie, or Comptonite — ^in ejected blocks of gray 
lavay with augite^ leucite^ analcime — often in dioisy 
cavities. ^ 

Chemical composition— silica 37*9, alumina 31*4, lime 12-7, 
soda 5*2, water 12*3, trace of magnesia and iron. 

CiystaUization — ^rhombic (usually a short eight-sided prism, 
^th flat summit). 

Specific gravify — 2*35. 

Hardness — 5*0 and upwards. 

Colour— white, fianslucent. ^ 

^ Fusible. 

Soluble, and gelatinizes in hydrochloric add. 
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Zeaffoniie, or Gismondine— in ejected blocks and dykes 
of Somma, ciystallized in cavities. 

Chemical composition of a Yesavian specimen— silica 36*0, alu- 
mina 97*0, lime 13*0. potash 3*0, water si*o. 

Ciystallization— square prismatic, in octahedrors. 

Specific gravity — 

Hardness— 4*5. 

Colour — ^bluish white. Translucent. 

Fusible. 

Gelatinizes in hydrochloric acid. 

Trehnite is included by Monticelli in his Catalogue of 
Yesuvian Minerals, as occurring in limestone. 

Stilbite is mentioned as having been collected by 
Maclure, from lava at Torre del Greco, and determined 
by Brocchi. 

Silicates of the Family of Mica. In composition 
they often closely resemble garnet. Their usual crys- 
talline form is a short lamellar prism. 

Potash Mica — ^not unfrequent in ejected blocks ; rare 
in some lava of Vesuvius. 

Chemical eompogition of a Vesuvian specimen — silica 40-9, 
alumina 17*8, potash 10*0, magnesia 19*0, iron peroxide and 
protoxide ii*b, lime 0*3. (Fluoric *acid is mentioned in 
some potash mica.) 

Ciystallization — monoclinic. Crystals six-sided. Tabular, or 
very short prisms. * 

Specific gravity — about 3*0. 

Hardness— variable, a*o to 3*0. 

Colour of the Vesuvian specimens— dark or pale green, or black. 

Fusible — not easily. 

Insoluble in acids. 
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Mi^neakm Mcd-^* Biotite'— >in qeoted blodn. 

C%BljM omiKNdtioii of a VeouTian fiMoimoii-Hiilioa 39*81 
ahiaiina k6*o, iron poroxide 8*3, magnesia potash 8*8| 
mier 0*8. 

CrystaDisation— -hexagonal (|n short tabnlar prisms). 

Specific gravity — about ^*9. 

Hardnesa— a'o to 3*0. 

Colour — dark green. 

Fusible— not easily. 

Soluble in concentrated sulphuric ac:d. leaving white pearly 
« plates of silica. (Nicol.) 

Tale is mentioned among the minerals of Somma by 
Monticelli. 

Silicates of the Family of Hornblende. 

Hornblende, or Amphibole, including Breislakite — in 
ejected blocks and scoriae, on Somma and Vesuvius, 
crystallized in cavities or mixed with other minerals. 

Chemical composition — variable, owing to the diversity of the 
basic elements in combination — silica 40*0 to 6o'0, alumina 
o to i8'o, magnesia o to 31*0, lime o to i6‘o, iron pro- 
toxide o to 56*0, manganese, protoxide and peroxide o to 
9*0, fluorine o to 1*5, water o to 3-5. This is not from Ve- 
suvian hornblende. 

Crystallization — ^monoclinic (usually six-sided prisms, obtusely 
terminated or flat-topped). ^ 

Specific gravityT-about 3>a. 

Hardness— about 5*5. 

Colour of Vesuvian specimens— usually black, except Breislakite, 
which is brown and fibrous. 

Fusible to glass. 

Insoluble for the most part. 

Augite, or Pyroxene — common in ejected blocks, ahU 
a constituent of the lava of Somma and Vesuvius. 
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Chemleiil oompodtum of • Teoavka ciyttal, ogrottng wdl with 
imother anoljiii of tm MtsuM qwoi]iien---M]ica 50*90, 
* Blmnina 5-$7, lime 10-96, mogiiMia i4-43« iron protoxide 
6*15. 

Ci7stAllixation---fiionoclinie (turoally in oix-nded piitmo with 
oblique dihedral summitii). Twin ciystale occur in Somma. 

Specific gravity — about 3*1. 

HardnesB — about 5*5. 

Colour — dark green, light green. 

Fusible. 

Insoluble in acids. 

WollastonUe, or Table>spar — ^in gecied blocks in drusy 
cavities and in tbe mass of lava — ^with augite. 

Chemical composition — ^nearly the same as augite, but with lime 
almost exclusively for the base, silica 52*5, lime 47*5, with 
traces of magnesia, oxide of iron, and water. 

Crystallization — ^monodinic (in short tabular masses, or acicular 
prisms). 

Specific gravity — ^ab 'Ut 2*8. ^ * 

Hardness — 5*0. 

Colour — generally white. 

Fusible with difficulty. 

Gelatinizes in hydrochloric acid. 


Silicates of the Family of Oamet. Tbe composition 
of these minerals is extremely variable, tbrongli frequent 
replacements of the bases, alumina, iron oxide, manga- 
nese oxide, lime, and magnesia. 

Garnet occurs not unfreqnently among tbe minerals 
of Somma, in its usual dodecahedral crystals, of a red 
colour. 

Chemical composition of a Vesuvian specimen — silica 39*5, 
alumina 13*3, iron peroxide lO'S, iron protoxide 3*6, man* 
ganese protoxide 1*4, lime 31*4. 
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Orystalliiation — ^tesseraL The form observed is the rhomboidal 
dodecahedron, of various magnitude. 

Specific gravity~-3.5 to 4*3. 

Hardness — about 7*0. 

^Colour — ^usually red. Melanite, or black garnet, which is com- 
mon near Rome, is quoted from Vesuvius by Monticelli. 
Fusible to glass. 

Very slightly soluble in hydrochloric acid. 

Idocra^e, or Vesuvian — frequent in ejected blocks. 
Somma. 

Chemical composition of a Vesuvian specimen — silica 36*10, 
alumina 32*60, lime 33*50, iron protoxide 7*65, manganese 
protoxide 0*35. 

Crystallisation — square prismatic. The most common form 

a prism, with pyramidal summit, often truncated. 

Specific gravity — about 3*5. 

Hardness — 6*5. 

Colour — ^usually brown or yellowish-brown. 

Fusible. 

Soluble with gelatinization in hydrochloric acid. 

Epidote is mentioned by Monticelli. 

Silioates of the Family of Oems. 

Zircon — in ejected blocks. Somma. 

Chemical composition — silica 34*0, sirconia 66'o. 

Crystallization — square prismatic (the crystals often terminated 
by four-sided pyramids). % 

Specific gravity— about 4*5. 

Hardness — 7*5. 

Colour — brown ; lustre, brilliant. Some small blue crystals in' 
octahedral forms are quoted from Vesuvius by Hausmann. 
Infusible. 

Insoluble in hydrochloric acid. 

Tourmaline — stated by Sir C. Lyell to occur amohg 
the volcanic accumulations over Fompeiij and by 
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Brocclu in lava at Fosso Grande, La Scala, and Torre di 
Bassano. 

Chemical oompoeiiion (generally) — silica about 38*0, alumina 
36*0, boracio add S*o» with variable additions of magnesia, 
lime, soda, potash, and oxides of iron. Fluorine and phos- 
phoric add are also mentioned, and there is one variety 
containing lithia. 

Crystallization — ^rhombohedral (in prisms, with three or six 
terminal planes). 

Specific gravity — about 3*2. 

Hardness — 7*0. 

Fusible. 

Insoluble in hydrochloric acid. 

Serpentine, mixed with chlorite, is given by Monticelli 
as very rare. 

Chrysolite — "Peridot, Olivine, Montieellite, for they are 
supposed to be one species of mineral — occurs plentifiilly 
as gi'ains or masses of olivine, externally uncrystalline in 
form, in ejected blocks, lava, and volcanic ashes. 

Chemical composition of a specimen firom Somma — silica 40*0, 
magnesia 44*7, iron protoxide 15*3, with traces of manganese 
and alumina. Protoxide of nickel is noted in some analyses. 

Crystallization (of chrysolite)— rhombic (in tabular forms). 

Specific gravity — 3*4. 

Hardness — 7*0. 

Colour (olivine)— yellow-green, brown. 

Infusible. 

Soluble in sulphuric add, with gelatiniiation. 

ChonirodUe — the variety called Humite — ^is found in 
ejected blocks with mica., Somma. 

Chemical composition (chondrodite) — silica 33*0, magnesia 55*0, 
..V iron protoxide 4*0, fluorine 7*0, potash (trace), water (trace). 

Crystallization — ^monodinic (the forms various). 

Specific gravity — 3*2. 
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QiiMr'(^ibnafl»)-4«nra^ ; 

AIommI infMlib. 

fojpaz is mentioned by MontieeUi on the anChotity of 
Bournon and Wollaston^ as a ptodnct of Somma, in 
very sm^'ciystals. * 

Titanic Bilioa t ee. The two minerals which follow are* 
almost identical in composition, and contain titanium. 

Spkene — 'Semelina^ — occurs in ejected blocks with 
icespar, &c. 

(Chemical composition — silica 310, titanic acid 42*0, lime 25*0, 
iron and manganese protoxide 2*0. 

(^lystallization — monoclinic (tabular crystals, prisms, twin 

' crystals). 

Sjiecific gravity — 3*5. 

Hardness — 5*5. 

Colour — brown ; lustre, brilliant. 

Slightly fusible. 

Slightly soluble in hydrochloric acid. 

Ouarinite — in ejected blocks, with prisms of horn- 
blende, peculiar to the Vesuvian tract. 

Chemical composition — very much as that of sphene — silica 33-6, 
titanic acid 33‘9x lime 38*0, traces of iron and manganese. 

Crystallization — in pyramidal forms. 

Specific gravity — 3*5. ^ 

Hardness — 6*5. 

Colour — ^yellow ; lustre, brilliant. 

In compiliug this Catalogue of Vesuvian minerals, 
the principal authorities consulted are — MonticelH and 
Covelli, 1825; Scacchi, 1842, &c.; Nicol, 1842; Miller, 
1852;. Guiscardi, 1855, &c.; St. Claire Deville arili 
Fouqnd, in the Ann. de Chimie, passim. 
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To oompieto Hkd lut of Vemviaa mbstmioes we liave 
onljrto'add^ 

Waiter, moft ocmmooljr odubited as ateam; and the 
following g^aaeotu prodoota 

Oxygen in e^nuMpherio air. 

Nitrogen. 

Chlorine. 

Hydrochloric acid. 

Sulphuric acid. 

Hydrogen. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Carburetted hydrogen. 

Carbonic acid. 

The student will find valuable information on the 
analysis of volcanic minerals in the Revue de Ge&logie^ 
continued fer several years by M. Delesse, M. Laugel, 
and others. 

Some of the rarer minerals of Vesuvius will be found 
in the collections of the British Museum, arranged by 
Professor Maskelyne. 

On the combination of minerals into rocks, and 
the classification of these. Cottars ^ Gesteinlehre,^ the 
memoirs of Dauhrfe (Annales des Mines, &c.), — 
one of the latest including a classification of rocks, — 
'Etudes sur le M^tamorphisme,' by M. Delesse, and 
the second edition of Scrope 'On Volcanos,^ will be 
found useful. 



CHAPTER XI. 

VESVVIAN LAVA AND A8HE& 


*Quo4i ai quia lapidia miratur fiaaila robur, 

Cogitet obscuri veriaalma dicta libelli 
Heraelite tui, nibtl inauperabile ab igni, 

^ Omnia quo rerum natune aeniina jacta.' 

^tna ijbjf Luciliub ?), p. 536. 

The substances composing not Vesuvius only, or 
volcanic mountains only, but all the Plutonic rocks 
and minerals which are solid at ordinary temperatures, 
have formerly been liquid under higher heat, and have 
been at a still earlier time, perhaps under less pressure, 
gaseous. In that remote period, in the nebulous con- 
dition of our plahet, all the elements of its substance, 
about 64 in number, were separate : during^ condensa- 
tion through immeasurable time, many of them have 
been brought together, one to one, making binary 
compounds ; or two and one, ternary ; or two and two, 
quaternary. But some have remained uncombined ; as 
^old, which is ordinarily solid ; others are easily released 
from combination by moderate heat, as mercury froM 
its combinations with sulphur or oxygen ; some submit 
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chemical h»li(»7 of ^ earth is wntten m the soli^ 
liquid, 1^ gaseow OMttmi which compose its massi 
the chemical histoij of volcanos must be recovered by 
interpreting these records. 

If we were able to apply to the rocks and minerals, 
with their watery and aeriform coippanions in the 
crust of the earth, a temperature approaching to, or 
equal to, or exceeding the point of ebullition of water., 
we should not for that reason boil away all the water in 
the interstices, crevices, and cavities of rocks; by this 
augmentation of temperature the solvent power of water, 
as it is called, would be in general increased, hydrates 
of various kinds would be formed, and altered combina* 
tions might take place in very many rocks and minerals, 
not only at their surfaces, but in their interior and 
seemingly impenetrable substance. Minerals, especially 
zeolitic minerals, might be thus formed in situations 
where none such were found before. This was ascer- 
tained by Daubrde to have happened in the course of 
the hot waters of Flombidres. Now heat in presence 
of water is one of the conditions of volcanic excitement. 

If, further, we conceive of this same zone of mixed 
substances under the application of heat, amounting to 
a full red in iron (say 1000° lUir.), then several metids, 
as manganese, zinc, iron, tin, cadmium, cobalt, nickel, 
would decompose the water, and seizing, each, its por- 
tion of oxygen, would become oxides. 

Under the same conditions, oxides of other metals, as 
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dmiiiua, and iridium^ would jidd up il^ir oxygen and 
raume ike true metallic state. In this state sablima- 
tion would happm to somoi as mercnty^ not to others, 
as gold. 

Under the same conditions, other metals, as arsenic, 
chromium, vanadium, molybdenum, tungsten, c*4um- 
bium, antimony, uranium, cerium, bismuth, titanium, 
tellurium, copper, lead, would neither decompose water, 
nor lose the oxygen from their oxides. Several of these 
form acids by their union with oxygen. Some of these 
oxides are voktilizable by heat, as lead oxide. 

There is yet another agent of vaporization — ^hydrogen, 
which will carry up in combination arsenic, sulphur, 
and other metals and metalloids. So great a disturbance 
of equilibrium among the elements of matter is caused 
by addition or subtraction of heat. 

Considered in the same way, the metallic or quasi- 
metallic bases of the earths and alkalis have points of 
interest. Several gf these bases, as potassium, sodium, 
lithium, barium, strontium, calcium, attract oxygen 
from the air at common temperatures, and decompose 
water, but this is not the case with magi^sium, alumi- 
nium, glucinium, yttrium, thorium, or zirconium. 

So various are the properties of the elementary sorts 
of matter in. the earth : very complex then must be the 
reactions among them, when exposed to unequal degrees 
of heat, and to wat^r and air" under different tem- 
peratures and pressures! 

In the list of solid substances we may notice quartz. 
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analctme^ (K>mpt(^iute> aod gi8m(mditie>---ttie first tot 
rare occurreocie^ as inigliib be expected in lava which 
contains usually a large proportion of basic silicates; 
the others on account of their eontainiug water in 
considerable pro])Oi^ion; thus becoming hydrous silicates. 
The presence of quartz in its usual characters is of 
importance in reasoning conce?*ning the origin of 
granite ; the existence of water in the other minerals is 
quite in accordance with the fact that this liquid is 
present^ even abundantly^ in the fluid lava^ and capable 
there of entering into certain combinations of a zeolitie 
character. 

The reader will notice the absence from this list of 
the beautiful natrolites and chabasites^ which occupy 
cavities in basalt at the Giant^s Causeway^ and may 
suppose the reason to be that these substances have 
been crystallized within cavities of the lava long after 
its consolidation^ not generated in the liquid mass 
during its consolidation. Comptonite and analcime are, 
however, found with many other minerals, crystallized 
in cavities of ancient lava, much as the zeolites of 
similar character occur in the rocks of the Giant^s 
Causeway and many other tracts of basalt and green- 
stone. Perhaps if we could examine the submarine 
parts of the Java-currents which have entered the bay 
of Naples, we might find in tbdtn cavities partly filled 
by silicates of the order now spoken of. Several metals 
are absent from the list : notably, gold, silver, tin, 
nickgi ; and earths, as gluchia, baryta, stroiitita. 

Numerous as are in reality the minerals, and abun- 
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danVa# wme are in all ilie Ia?a8^ mooh dieappointttant 
trill t)e fdt hy colteetbra nol specially vetai^ In the 
local peculiarities of Somiua and Vesuvius. The Ve* 
suvian lava of widely distant epochs is often found to be 
much alike^ usually a mixture of pyroxene^ and some 
basic felspar^ with more or less of olivine, sodalite, 
and lencite; and in this pretty uniform and rather 
porous aggregate but fenr other crystals can be found. 

One thing rather surprised me on examining Vesuvian 
lavas, viz. the comparative rarity of genuine felspar of 
any kind. Instead of this, lencite, sodalite, and haiiync 
catch attention, and by their union with augite consti- 
tute a rock, analogous to, but distinct from, the ordinary 
greenstone of Plutonic origin. Perhaps the wlntc 
mineral disseminated in these old rocks is not so often 
, true felspar as may have been supposed. 

Some currents of lava are more compactly aggregated, 
as that of a.d. i 794 ; and many detached masses thrown 
out as bombs and found loos^ among ashes yield a 
greater variety of crystals. Some large blocks of this 
kind in the Atrio, and many smaller ones on the vine- 
covered slopes of Resina, have contributed the rarer* 
minerals, in a beautiful state of crystallizatitn. 

There may be reason to regard these freely crystallized 
masses as having been consolidated under greater 
pressure and by a slower process than- the more rough 
and porous or cellular surface l^vas. They may be 
fragments tom off from deep-seated rocks, whose situa- 
tion is in fact Platonic, and whose definition is 'non- 
erupted lavas.^ They may be compared with the Mykes^ 
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greater variety el crysteli than jtbe ordinaiy rooks of 
that mountaiii or of Yesavins. 

The lava of Vesnvius is usually granular^ rarely 
cellular^ and rough with the prominent angles and 
edges of small crystals of augitc^ leucite^ olivine^ 
sodalite^ See. It is not trachy tic in the sense of being 
a highly felspathic compound^ but^ on the contraiy^ is 
of the rival or doleritic family^ in which hornblendic or 
angitic minerals with a low per-centage of silica abound. 
In general its analogue among the Plutonic rocks is 
‘ greenstone.^ 

It is very rarely so compact as to deserve the title of 
basalt ; nor has this term been often used in describing 
it. Hamilton mentions that in a.d. 1779 he picked up 
some ^ fragments of large and regular cr)"stals of close- 
grained lava or basalt, the diameter of which, when the 
prisms were complete, may have been 8 or 9 inches. 
They were found on tljjj cone of Vesuvius, and had 
been thrown out of its crater; and the observer sup- 
posed that they had been solidified and shaped within 
the bowels of the volcano ^ 

The lava has often a poiphyritic aspect, by reason of 
the distinctness of the augitic crystals; frequently 
leucite is prominent in the mass of the old lavas of 
Somma, as it is also in those of L^ium. Olivine gives 
occasionally a similar ^ub-porphyritie aspect to the more 
fine-grained varieties of lava. 

• Campi Phlegnei. Supplement, p. 4. 

X a 
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As mentioned above^ Vesuvian lava is not often 
cellular; in comparison with the vesicular currents of 
trachytic lava in Auvergne it may he said to be rarely 
so. We found it indeed pipy, or full of canals, in 
particular parts of the currents of March, 1868, on 
the Pompeian side (p. I2i); but it is usually seen to be 
an aggregate of crystals commonly small and of 
diverse nature. In the midst of this base are occasional 
cavities — drnsy or lined with ciystals of almost every 
species known in the mountain. But it is in the old lavas 
of Somma, and in masses previously solidified and in 
that state ejected, that most of these crystals occur. 

It might be supposed that the crystals which line 
these cavities were not of contemporaneous origin with 
the rock, but on close inspection it seems otherwise. 
4 They are, or appear to be in most cases, as much a 
component part of the lava, and contemporaneously 
crystallized with it, as the beautiful quartz, felspar, and 
mica, prominent in a drusy c^ity of Scottish granite, 
are essential parts of its mass. 

Many of the crystals ihterfere with each other in 
every way; but it is common to find some, as horn- 
blende, black and brilliant, and sphene of guarinite of 
a rich brown, imbedded in one or other of the close 
whit^ spars, while green carbonate of copper lines 
surfaces, and bright^xide of iron shoots its spangles 
among scoriaceous lumps. . 

The composition of lava, as a mass, appears to have 
been . pretty uniform in all the period of Vesuvian 
activity ; if we may judge by the aspect and ordinary 
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characters. An exact analysis is quite modern. Pro- 
fessor Palmieri records the result of a careful examina- 
tion, by Professor Silvestri, of Catania, of the more 
compact part of the lava of a.d. 1867-68 (No. 1 ). 
Another analysis (No. 2), by Wedding, of an earlier 
current, is added (i Jahresb. v. Kopp. 1839). 

Vesuvius. .£ti] 



No. I. 

No. a. 


Silica 

38*888 

48*02 

SI* 

Lime 

17*698 

• 10*18 

10 

Alumina 

14*127 

1 

0 

GO 

*9 

Protoxide of iron . . 

13*698 

Prot.« 1 

Perox. j ^ 

H 

„ of manganese . . 

0*010 

— 

— 

Magnesia 

3*333 

i*i6 

— 

Soda 

10*000 

3*65 

4 

Potassa 

1*190 

7.12 

— 

Sulphuric acid \ 


traces of 


Titanic acid [ • • 

trace 

Chi. Sod. 

— 

Copper ) 


etc. 


Water 

2*o6^ 

trace 

I 


According to Wedding it may be regarded as a com- 
pound of leucite 54*0, augit# 8-2, meionite 16-3, olivine 
5'5, insoluble silicate 8*8, oxydulous iron 5*1, sulphate of 
lime o-i, hydroxide of iron rz, chloride of sodium o-8. 

The column of parallel results for iEtna shows some 
important differences, especially in the larger pro|l>rtion 
of silica. This is an old analysis W Vauquelin. 

A volcanic rock of a peculiar trachytic character, 
found at Pianura, north of Naples, and much employed 
for steps, pavements, and purposes requiring massive 
and durable stone, is called Piperno— not to be con- 
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founded with the soft Pei>erino of Ronu'. It is an 
ancient lava of the Phlegr®an district, and I)y its 
unequal composition and almost conglomcritic character 
has a very different aspect from all the other rocks ot 
the Neapolitan country. The analysis of Dr. Rath 
and Abich, as reported by Guiscardi^ yields— 

V' 

npMM. OnctiMMi. 


SUka .. 

«*’95 


«i*74 

65^7 

Almntna ,» 

t7'a6 

ao*8 

19*14 

16*13 

Protoxido of iron 

4-4« 

43 

4 *ia 

5*i7Petox. 

Lime 

0*84 

*7 

114 

a7i 

Magnezia 

0-63 

1*4 

0*39 

6*67 

Soda 

7*17 

5« 

668 

477 

Potaah , . 

6‘o6 

a*t 

5*50 

4*44 

Chloiine 

0*65 

— 

0*19 

traces of 

Sodium «. 

0*43 

— 

0*13 

water 


The column headed Val di Bove shows the analysis, by 
Plattner, of a felspathic rock in that locality, after 
removal of the hornblende ; the agreement is rather 
close. The Piperno contains sodalite in crystals. The 
Ischian rock is almost identical ; and all are closely 
allied to the tirachyte of the Drachenfels. Pii>erno is 
perhaps one of the oldest of the volcanic lyoducts of the 
Phleg^nean tract. 

LaYa rapidly cooled so as to obscure the ciystallization 
may be expected to be glassy in texture ; this, however, 
is very rarely observable in old Somma, and perhaps 
never in modem Vesuvius. The only case which has 

a 

^ Rendiconto della R. Accademia delle Scienze Fisiohe e Matema'^' 
tlche di Napoli, Agoito, 1867. 
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been described is that mentioned by Nccker; a vertical 
dyke in the Primo MontCj which overhangs the northern 
entrance* of the Atrio del Cavallo^ of a fine leucitic grain^ 
whose sides are glassy for a certain portion of the height. 
This vitreous band may be called pitchstone^ not 
obsidian^ and when inflated with air-cavities it con- 
stitutes the pumice oP which lapilli are principally 
composed. Pumice and pitchstone are more plentiful 
in the Phlegrasan fields than in Yesavins^ 

The showers of lapilli^ ashes^ and.dt&t^ which make 
so large a portion of the mass of Vesuvius, may be 
regarded as disintegrated lava; crystalline giains or 
dust, separated by the divellent force of the explosion — 
the force of steam — pervading some parts, perhaps every 
part of the fluid mass. In some cases lapilli of pumice, 
in others homblendic or augitic crystals, of various 
magnitudes; in other cases scoriaceous masses witTi 
leucite, were the elements of the shower of stones and 
ashes. The diversity of these ingredients corresponds 
no doubt to a local difference and character of the lava 
which was dissipated. 

Decomposition of lava is effected by the action of air 
and water, aided by the growth and decay of vegetation. 
According to the nature of the particular current, its 
order of silication, the state of its aggregation, and the 
presence of iron, alumina, soda, potash, magnesia or 
lime, changes in the mineral constituents are more or 
less easy. The carbonic aeid of the atmosphere, with 
thet derived from decay of plants, operates slowly but 
effectually in breaking the chemical bond of union among 
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the elements, and' making new arrangements. The iron 
oxide becomes a hydrate or a carbonate, the alkalis 
are separated, and the rock is reduced to soil, on whicli 
plants operate further changes. 

Even on the solid lava, the almost unobserved lichen, 
itself a sort of living fibre of stone, fixes its unfriendly 
hold, breaks up the fiemest uiifon of grains, and admits 
the further action of other vegetable growth. 

Nor must we omit the supply of gaseous agents, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, productive of sulphurous acids, 
and carbonic add, which is the long*endnring follower 
of eruptions, and ascends through innumerable fissures, 
to p^orm its almost universal work of disintegrating 
the not everlasting rocks. 

Tufa. On these various materials rains and land- 
Hoods perform their work, and accumulate muddy 
deposits, such as probably involved Herculaneum. The 
same materials, falling into the sea as ashes, or drifted 
into it by floods, are sorted and distributed by the 
waves and currents, and constitute strata, more or less 
regular, according to the character of the watery action. 
They are sorted , hence the record on our Admiralty 
charts, of ‘cinders' for the soundings (yi the whole 
coast from near Naples to near Pompeii, while farther 
out in deeper water, gravel, sand, mud, and clay are 
found. As the strong wind scatters fine volcanic dust 
over distant lands, the agitated water distributes fine 
materials of the same origin over far-removed parts of 
the bed of the sea. * 

. The deepest part of the crater, as the whole bay of 
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Naples may still be called, is on the line from Ischia to 
Capri, nearer to the former island, 328 fathoms (1968 
feet), and the soundings are "'sand/ So are they at 
a point on the same^line nearer to Capri, 207 fathoms 
( 1 242 feet) .deep ; but almost everywhere else in this 
large bay, and round th^Cumsean coasts, mud prevails 
till we approach the shore. Tl^ sea-bed slopes at a 
small angle, i®, 2®, or 3®, so that below its waters is 
a sub-Vesuvian stratified deposit, comparable to the 
older sub-Apennine, and, like it, to ^ be raised perhaps 
into fertile land. 

The sub-aqueous oijgin of the volcanic tu&^ which 
is expanded in Campania, appears to have been generally 
admitted, and indeed can in no manner be doubted. 
The materials of the mass are of igneous, the struc- 
ture of watery origin. Professor Forbes describes the 
layers of the tufa of Fausilippo as succeeding each other 
with great regularity and sharpness. They are com- 
posed of various alternating volcanic conglomerates, 
granular tufa, and pebbly and pumiceous bands, firm 
or friable, but all irregularly stratified. The stratification 
is by no means uniform ; lenticular curves, and parallel 
laminse, both inclined and horizontal, occur in seeming 
confusion, but all in harmony with the idea of deposits 
under often troubled undulation of 'shallow water. 

In the hill of Pausilippo these varying structures 
are remarkably well exhibited, both on the westward 
and eastward sides: the most prevalent dip is south- 
eastward. 

In the sketch on p. 3 1 4 the lines mostly represent layers 
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of lapilli and ashes : nearly the whole is traversed by finer 
layers of the sort. The lapilli lie often in si reams with 
a lenticular section (/), ten or more yards long. They 
consist of pumice, pitchstone, and cellular lava, in 
general not rounded, but in some layers they are all 
rounded. The thickest layers are from i foot to i foot 
6 iaehes, Sonw ezai9;[^ oo(W of hoUows in the tufa, 
which are filled up by horizontal layers of ashes, 6 or 8 
feet deep (A), 



The /aci of these strata being really deposited and 
arranged under- water is made evident by the discovery 
at Pausilippo, by Sir W. Hamilton and sii^ by other 
observers, of marine shells, of existing spwies imbedded 
in the tufa. Among these are large examples of the 
common oyster, exactly such as now live in the neigh- 
bouring sea. This tufa forms the range above Pau- 
silippo, and attains its full height in the Camaldoli, 
which is 1513 English feet according to Forbes, %nd 
1594 feet according to the Admiralty Chart of a.d. 1857. 
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To determine the origin of lava is to settle the basis 
of volcanic chemistry, and go far toward completing 
the theory of volcanos. To one standing by the current 
as it rushes red from its reservoir, a strong but variable 
stream, nothing seems so obvious as the conclusion that 
it springs reluctant from an unfiiiling source, under 
the pressure of an elastic agent* Now risiiig into 
sudden jetsj then sinking into a difficult outfiotr; 
subject even to some sort of periodicity, or process 
analogous to that of a forcing-pump, it is evidently 
compelled to yield to a power which, if not capricious, 
is itself governed by some natural law of growth into 
energy, followed by the exhaustion of effort. Such 
a power is steam, and such a law masters its might. 
Water admitted to a subtemnean basin of liquid 
rock, appears to his mind sufficient for the mechanical 
theory of volcanic action : he sees the active volcanos 
of all the world situated near ample surfaces of sea or 
lake, and finds the volcanos which are now extinCt to 
have been surrounded or margined by such waters, at 
the time when they were active. 

When he finds that neighbouring volcanos sympathize 
or reciprocate in their efforts, or comes to learn that 
a kind of universal tremor with frequent eruptions 
terrifies half the globe, — as in this very year, — ^he draws 
from this a conviction that the deep-seated basins of 
lava have some underground connection, and that they 
may all be influenced by recurring general conditions 
which bring into action the local violence of steam- 
power. 
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If asked wliat is the depth of this lava«floodi he 
replies that its source must be deeper than the focus 
of earthquakes^ because these vibrations are propagated 
in solid rocks^ and their depth under the mountains 
of South Italy is about eight miles. How it happens 
that water can pass down to this depth he may not 
have • considered with critical attention^ but that it 
does pass down in large quantity is evident by the 
enormous volumes of cloud which gather at intervals 
over volcanic vents, and perhaps may be supported by 
the known disturbances of the sea-level, first by retreat, 
and then by violent return of destructive waves to break 
on the volcanic shore, t'or by fracture of the sea- 
bed, water might be admitted to an interior cavity, 
and both earth-waves and water-waves generated : the 
former reaching the land first and raising it while 
passing, would repel the sea, which afterwards would 
return with accumulated force. This difficulty — the 
access of water to the deep-seated fluid rock — must 
be met by every theory, and is not therefore fatal 
to any. 

To questions Regarding the peculiar mineral character 
of the lava, his reply is an immediate ap^al to very 
similar products which have appeared under conditions 
more or less alike in all geological periods, and still 
appear in all volcanic districts. This lava is part of 
the interior unsolidified mass of the earth, and our globe 
is one of many great masses which have the same or 
similar mineral constitution. Further explanationV if 
it be needed, must be sought in the history of the 
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of tho matter of- our* planet^ and the 
separation of our satellite. 

With this mode of viewing the subject^ a fluid basin 
of rock, to which water has access, no difficulty occurs 
in admitting the formation of hydroxides and hydro- 
silicates; or of cavities within which they might be 
specially frequent; or of the bursts of steam ^globes' 
from the upper parts of the lava-current; nor if the 
volcano be near the sea, as Vesuvius is, need we be 
sur])rised to find chlorides of sodium and chlorides df 
metals among the ordinary products of sublimation. 

What, then, can seriously be urged against this which 
seems so natural and so plausible an explanation of the 
origin of lava and the phaenomena which accompany 
and follow it to the surf^e ? Perhaps the presence of 
nitrogen among the products of Vesuvius may be 
thought to be the circumstance least favourable to 
the reception of the hypothesis we are considering. 
This element is observed sometimes in the chloridie 
compound called sal ammoniac, as well as in the free 
gaseous form. Ammonia is formed by the union of 
nitrogen and hydrogen. Whence came these elements ? 
Perhaps by the downward passage of air nitrogen was 
conveyed, and by the decomposition of water ‘ nascent ^ 
hydrogen appeared, and these gases might combine 
under pressure. But how is the water decomposed? 
By oxidation of some basi^^ as sodium, or raising the 
degree of oxidation of some substance like oxide of iron, 
or some decomposable organic bodies, fossil plants or 
animals. Steam passed over a mixture of common salt 
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with silica or alumina, at a high temperature, is decom- 
posed, its hydrogen going to tire chlorine, its oxygen to 
the alkaline basis. Here then we have chlorine, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen in presence, nt high temperature, under 
great presanie* May not NB^Ch»sal ammoniac 
result? Ag^n>.wby may not nitrogen aud hydrogen,* 
alone^r combined with other elements^ and sulphurous 
acid and carbonic acid, be evolved from the organic 
products which abound in many of the strata traversed 
by volcanos? All hot springs *were found by Daii- 
beny to yield nitrogen, and this is explicable by 
the absorption of oxygen during the ' eremacausis ' of 
animal and vegetable matters, which are bathed by 
water and air in its passage through rocks, whether in 
a volcanic region or not, which share in the warmth of 
the earth. Davy found the air wliieh came up through 
the fissures of heated lava to be poor in oxygen; it was 
atmospheric air circulating through crevices of the rocks, 
and may have supplied the means of converting the 
protoxides of iron, which are commonly combined with 
silica in all lava, into the sesquioxides, which occur 
frequently, and not in small quantity, separate in the 
fissures. * 

One man indeed, the great discoverer of the metallic 
bases of the earths and alkalies, while standing by the 
current which was flowing in the winter of a.d. 1 819-ao, 
allowed bis thoughts to tn^vel backward to the origin 
of rocks, and to apply to the chemical phenomena of 
Vesuvius the laws of combination which he bad *dis- 
covered in the laboratory of the Koyal Institution. 
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It was ill A.D 1812% in his paper on the Decomposition 
of the ICarths^ that Davy first offered it as a conjecture 
that the metals of the alkalies and earths might exist in 
the interior of the g'obe^ and on being exposed to the 
action of air j|md water ^ve rise to volcame Sxe and the 
production of lava; by the sloar ooolini^ of whi^h 
basaltic and other crystalline rocks might snbseqnratly 
be formed. He repeated this conjecture, as already 
stated, a few years later, while examining the chemical 
peculiarities of the erftption, but he concluded by ac- 
knowledging that the hypothesis of the nucleus of the 
globe being composed of matter liquified by heat offers 
a still more simple solution of the phsenomena of volcanic 
fires. 

The hypothesis thus practically abandoned by its 
brilliant author found a steady and persevering supporter 
in Dr. Daubeny, in whose treatise on Volcanos it was 
advocated under the title of ^Tlie Chemical Tlieory of 
Volcanos.^ With great ability the Oxford Professor 
maintained the speculation of Davy, by special chemical 
arguments, which appeared to show that the observed 
products of an eruption were of the kind to be expected 
from ' oxidation of the metallic bases of the earths and 
alkalies * through the agency of water and atmospheric 
air, and that these products appeared in the order which 
the theory required. 

This appears to be true, bi|^t it is not proved that the 
same effects might not equally happen on the suppo- 

* Phil. Trans, for 181^ and iSaS. See also Abatraots of the Phil. 
Trans, vol. ii. p. 338. 
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sitiou that water and air bronght into COPt^ 
with rocks idready flnidj and the beat of tho glpb^ 
would effect changes in stratified deposits containing 
organic i*emains« Moreoveri two great objections arise 
against the views of Dr. Daubeny. If water be decom- 
posed and its oxygen fixed in combination will, lava, 
what has become of the released hydrogen ? No doubt 
a small quantity appears combined with sulphur; some 
is fixed in sal ammoniac j and some is thought to be 
free. But there ought to be n^t small quantities but 
veiy many millions of cubic feet of unmistakable free 
hydrogen, in an immense blaze above the mountain. 

Again, if water be decomposed to make the lava and 
maintain the heat, how do we supply such vast volumes 
of uprushing steam, and infer the presence of more in 
.underground cavities, to balance the weight of the 
columns of lava ? No doubt it may be said that water 
enters the volcano in very large quantity, and that 
it is only partly decomposed; but such an admission 
only shows that a very limited chemical action is really 
required, the main governing force being dependent on 
the heated interior of the globe. 

Among recent additions to our chemi^l knowledge 
of volcanic phsenomena, not indeed derived from Vesu- 
vius, but from the eruptions of iEtna in a . d . 1865, must 
be mentioned the Report of M. Fouque, to the French 
Academy. After careful stjjdy of the products of erup- 
tion, in the order of their appearance, and especially 
of the gaseous products — agreeing in this generally . 
with the researches of St. Claire Deville in Vesuvius — 
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M« Fotitqtid lias^edkviii^e^ li tiiat alieinii^l leae-^ 
tions which are tiwe4 in vcScaiiic phsmomena are effeda^ 
not canse^y of the eruptiye process. He is satisfied that 
it is not to chemical reactions among the particles of 
matter — oxidations of metals and the like — ^but to the 
simple action of infiltrated water on a hot interior bed 
of fluid rock. Among other interesting results^ he^re- 
ports the sublimation^ at high temperature^ of carbonate 
of soda^ carbonate of ammonia^ and bicarburetted hy- 
drogen ; these and oth^ substances being ay volatilized 
together, but not all continuing to appear together as 
the temperature becomes lower. 



CHAPTER XII. 

>■ GENERAL VIEWS LEIdING» TO A THEORT OF 
VOLCANIC EXCITEMENT. 

^Nec telluB obstat, quin omnia de^iclantur, 

Sub pedibus quspcumque infira per inane geruntur.’^ 

liUORBTtUS. 

In whatever degree the inquiries opened in the pre- 
ceding chapters have enabled us to perceive the true 
order and dependence of the successive phsenomena of 
an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, in the same degree 
we have been advanced toward a right conception of 
‘ the theory of volcanic action. In questions of this 
kind, conclusions founded on true views in a limited 
region may become general truths, by just combination 
with others having a similar origin in other situations ; 
and thus, step by step, sure inductive processes may lead 
us up to the highest and clearest knowledge of which 
the subject admits. 

The theory of volcanos has been approached from 
various points of view; but not fully reached liy any 
one of the roads. It is something, however, to have 
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discovered roads to this subterranean fortress of nature^ 
for such were not known to our forefathers: The 
popular creed of the thunder-stricken Titan^ stretched 
helpless and hopeless beneath the load of ^tna ; the 
fiery workshops of Hephaistos; the struggling winds 
of the ^olian caverns^ were as good explanations as 
the fires of sulphur and bitumen which^ in the middle 
ages^ took the place of the grand old legend. In 
modern times it is agreed to .treat volcanic phseuomena 
as local effects depending on some generaUconditions : 
if we find out these conditions^ we have made some real 
progress on the way to the discovery of the theory. 
Some of the conditions are certainly genera^ and occa- 
sion general conformity of results ; yet the local effects 
are certainly diverse, and this diversity* can only be 
caused by special differences of condition. 

Obsidian, a highly silii^ted lava, abounds in Tene- 
riffe and the Mexican volcanos; pyroxenic currents 
flow from Vesuvius, with a far lower per-centage of 
silica. Trachyte alone forms mountains which are not 
crateriform in Auvergne ; ashes and basaltic lavas com- 
pose other mountains in Italy and Iceland. Some 
mountains, as*Stromboli, are now constantly active, and 
have been so in all the reach of- history ; while others 
have long intervals of rest, and some have sunk to a 
quiet sleep, like a peaceful death in nature. 

What are the general conditions,, what are the causes 
of particular diversity ? This is the problem on Which 
we are intent. 

Two objects of inquiry are before us{ one includes 
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the phenomena which any particular volcano exhibits 
in its actual eruptions, and in the remaining monuments 
and effects of former disturbances, by which we may 
learn to characterize the particular kind of action which 
we call volcanic, and to refer it to real though limited 
causes; the other embraqes a conspectus of such phe> 
nomena, by which to learn their mutual dependence or 
relationship, 'in time, space, force, and general terres* 
tri^ or cosmieal conditions. We must in this lai^ 

c 

sense extend our observations to the sun and the moon, 
the planets and the nebulae ; for a complete theory of 
volcanos should contain a real account of the consolida- 
tion of matter, and be in harmony with the general 
history of the cosmos. 

An interioi; fluid composed of silicated earths, alka- 
lies and metals, accessible to water, and open, or 
capable of being opened, to the air or the ocean, is the 
fundammital condition of volcanic excitement. That 
this fluidity is due to the inherent heat of the globe, 
may be regarded as a settled point: what is known 
regarding this heat, its depth, intensity, variability and 
origin ? what are its effects in the econc^y of nature ? 
■ If we can answer these questions on su^e grounds of 
evidence, we shall have gone far to connect the history 
. of Yeravius with that of the globe we i^abit. 

^ The earth receives annually a nearly constant supply 
of radiant heat &om the sun : it loses annually a nearly 
constant measure of heat by radiation into the cold 
.qMices which surround the planets and stars : these op- 
posite effects are so nearly balanced that on the average 
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of years the surface of the globe^ taken as a whole^ 
remains of the same temperature^ and the variations of 
climate at any particular point of the surface are small. 

At any particular point of the sur&ce the tempera- 
ture varies from the average of the whole earth in a 
certain relation to latitude^ — for in proportion to lati- 
tude is the quantity of sunshine which falls on a given 
area. This relation on the average is pretty accurately 
expressed by the ^cosines of latitude «. 

Again^ places elevated in the same, latitude above the 
level of the sea^ and raised into the atmosphere^ are cooled 
by their position ; not in the simple proportion of the 
height^ but nearly so at small elevations^ so that for. 
every lOO yards the mean temperature sinks about 
1° Fahr. • 

The sea in high latitudes is warmer than the air in 
winter^ cooler than the air in summer^ and thus ixi 
happens that circumpolar islands and sea-coasts have a 
milder climate than continents. This is especially the 
case on the western coasts and islands of Europe ; in a 
less degree it applies to the western coasts of North 
America. These coasts and islands are somewhat 
warmer than the average of the latitude^ by reason 
of sea-currents and warm winds from the south-west. 

The atmosphere has on the whole more the effect 
of diminishing the waste of heat from *the earthy by' 

radiation into space^ than of checking the heat-mys 

% 

* Thus let 8o-o be the mean temperature of the equator, and it be 
required to assign the mean temperature of a point in North Lat. 
50^. The calculatiou is thus made : 80*0. x cosine*of Lat. » 5 1 *4*^* 
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which come from « the sun. In early geological times 
this effect of the atmosphere^ then greater in extent^ 
more loaded with vapour, and more diixed with carbonic 
acid gas, was probably greater than it is now. « 

By duly considering the circumstances enumerated, 
both the general conformity and the particular diversity 
of climates may be well understood for iftost points on 
the surface of our planet. * 

Thus it appears that whatever be the degree of heat 
of the globe, internally, this heat has no very obvious 
effect on the tem2)eralure of the surface; and this result 
would not be much altered if the degree of internal 
heat* were greatly different from what it is, because of 
the feeble conducting power of the rocky crust of the 
globe. There would be some alteration of temperature, 
however, produced at the surface, by a change of the 
heat of the interior, or the nearer approach of that heat 
to the surface ; and the law of alteration is actually 
known by experiments, both at small and at consider- 
able depths. 

The warmth of day and the coolness of night, summer 
heat and winter, cold, penetrate the ground in succes- 
sion; as we descend the variations caused^from these 
changes grow less and less, and grow later and later. 
At 24 French feet in depth the heat of Midsummer is 
felt at Christihas, and at twice that depth the heat of 
one summer is felt a year after date. As the depth 
increases the variations dindnish in amount. At the 
surface in England about 26® is the average diffei^nce 
of, mean temper|Jure between summer and winter; at 
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6 o or 8o feet it is entirely insensible^ Whatever be the 
temperature of the earth below that point, it must be 
due entirely to circumstances peculiar to the origin of 
the earth, (chaleor d^origine,) or to some cosmical con- 
ditions distinct from what are now occurring in our daily 
rotation and annual revolution. 

Strong springs that issue continually from rocks or 
gravel-banks, and bring with them the temperature of 
the ground at small depths, are found to be of the same 
temperature as the air on an average of the year : if 
they come from a considerable depth, as from a deep 
well, they are warmer than the average of the air, and 
if from a great depth much warmer. By frequent trials 
it is found,’ in many parts of Europe, that the tempera- 
ture of water issuing, under these circumstances rises 

Fahr. for every 50 feet of descent, sometimes i® in 
45 feet, and again i® in 60®. Applying this scale to 
the water 0/ Bath, which issues in abundance at i ro® — 
the mean annual temperature of the city being 50® — 
we have 60® )< 50=3000 feet for the depth in the earth 
represented by the temperature of the spring. In some 
countries, not volcanic, spungs occur at 180®, and at 
boilingj^ temperature 2iia®: this last tempemture would 
be found, it is probable, under London air about 162® x 
50=8100 feet, somewhat above li mile. 

Another set of experiments made in the mines of 
Cornwall, France, Germany, &c., gives a similar result ; 
viz. I® Fahr. augmented!' temperature for 45 feet of 
depth, and a third set, in the collieries of England, 
concurs with the other in general awning, but shovrs 
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a less xate of in<a«ase, viz. i” in 6o feet. At this rate 
thfrhsKt of boiHii^ ^ter would be found under London 

1^0 l^peratures stt thdiM various dq»^ am 
praoticallj constant,, even amidst the vazjring drram- 
stanoes of mines and ^llieries, by the pmpetual gentle 
flow of heat upwards, from the interior. The eflfect of 
this flow is continually to warm these rocks and the 
surface a- little. The amount of this heating at the 
surface has been ^ estimated at -gV <>f ^ centigrade 
d^jee. Another estimate is that the quantity of heat 
which thus passes out from the earth, in one year, would 
melt a sheet of ice one quarter of an inch in thickness 

Such is the state of our knowledge on this curious 
subject of inquiry : and if this were all it would amply 
justify, and indeed compel the belief, that for depths 
far greater than a mile or ten miles, the beat would 
be found to go on increasing in nearly the, same ratio 
if the rocky crust of the earth be of the same quality 
in regard to heat ; that is to say, would conduct heat in 
the same manner and degree. Now we know this crust 
to be of the quality required for 5 or 10 miles at least 
in certain countries, as for example Englalidj^but in 
some other parts of the earth, as Northern Canada, zo 
miles, would not be thought too great an estimate ^ 

^ See in the Appendix an interesting letter on this subject, with ac- 
curate results, by Principal Forbes. ,, 

See Sir W. Logan's Memoirs, which accompany his admirable 
Survey of Canada. Professor Bamsay reckons 14 miles for the Bfltish 
strata, each taken at^fuU thickness: 
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At this depth (20 milM) we should have a temperatuie 
of about 2000% mote or less^ acoosding to our choioe 
of 40, 5Ciy or 6o^&et tbe'M^entBtiou of tem>’ 
perature i. . 

Now at this temperature a great»portion of our rocks 
and metals, taken singly, would be in fusion; still more 
ea^ would be their fusion in a mixture; just as in 
Pattison^s refining process the mixed silver and tead 
are retained in a liquid state at a degree of heat much 
below that which is r^uired to melt the lead, an^ 
allowed to cool by degrees till the lead crystallizes out 
of the mass, and falls by its superior weight to the 
bottom of tire iron vessel. 

To admit the reality of an interior fluid is the natural 
result of correct reasoning on the distribution of heat 
in the exterior solid coating of our planet. It may be 
objected no doubt that ^ pressure may raise the tempera* 
ture of fusion/ and so prevent liquidity ; but if this be 
well considered it will certainly appear that, according 
to all analogy, pressure must rise in a higher ratio 
than the temperature, in order to produce solidification ; 
and as it is certain that both * temperature and pressure 
rise alik$ in arithmetical progression (at such depths 
as we are now considering), it is most probable that 
liquefaction can only be prevented in a slight degree 
by pressure ; very possibly it is not prevented at all. 

To reason, as some geologists have done, that from the 
centre of the eai*th solidificafion may have spread itself 
to thB- circumference, is very little «to the purpose, since 
it is obvious that in every successive z^e the pi^ssure 
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would diminish^ uiiile the temperature would rist', by 
reason of the exclmngc of conditions from a liquid to 
a solid state. A solid central mass may be compatible 
with a consolidated crust ; but if the pha?noincna indi- 
cate, as we have seen they do, fluidity of rock at no 
great depth, there is no argument to be founded on 
central solidity which can prevail against the conclusion, 
which seems obvious, that beneath our feet, at a depth 
not too great to influence geologlttsl phasnomena, the 
(lubstance of the globe is fluid ynth heai 
There is, however, an inquiry to be made — ^how far the 
true condition of the interior of the earth is indicated 
by any astronomical phsenomena in which that condition 
is an element of influence.. One such is known, and 
has been thoroughly explored by a competent hand — 
the late excellent mathematical rcasoner, Mr. W. Hopkins 
of Cambridge. The precession of the equinoxes (with 
its accompanying inequality called the nutation) de- 
pends on the equatorial protuberance of the terrestrial 
spheroid ; acting on it, the attraction of the sun, and in 
a greater degree the moon, causes the earth^s axis to 
point to different parts of the heavens and describe a 
circle therein of 47® — itself being all the ii^hile inclined 
equally or nearly so to the orbit of revolution. The rate 
of progress is 50" of angle in a year, and in about 
25,800 years the circle is completed. 

Now this rate would not be the same for a solid 
spheroid, as for a spheroid only solid near the surface, 
unless the interior flyid were truly spherical. There is 
every reason to -believe that in a globe grown partly 
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solid whil« rotating on itf axis, the residuary internal 
iluid could not be spherical; in othe» words, the inner as 
well as the outer surface of the earth's crust or shell 
nuisi b(' spheroidal, and have the degree of ellipticity 
due to its position and velocity of rotation. Under 
this condition an internal freely-flowing liquid would 
not yield to the attraction of the sun and moon in the 
same degree as the solid crust, but much more easily, 
and the annual amount of the precession would be con- 
siderably different from what it is. * * 

This being granted, it follows that to a certain depth 
at least, including the most effective parts of the 
spheroidal shells — most effective in the sense we are 
considering— the earth must Bfe solid. The depth of 
solidity, it appears from Mr. Hopkins's problem, ought 
to be, say one-fourth of the radius of the earth, including 
therefore more than half the* volume of the earth. 
600 or 800 miles is the least depth that he can allow 
for solidity. Can any ope believe that lava is pressed 
up through channels of that length ? 

It is not in the least degree necessary that he should, 
nor did Mr. Hopkins desire it. When we come to con- 
sider the meaning of the solution which he presents, it 
is this ; — There must be such a condition really (Existing 
below the surface that there must be no difference, or 
a very small one, in the degree of yielding to the 
attraction of the sun and moon (until p great depth 
is reached). This condition may be secured, as Mr. Hop- 
kins ^limself thought, by the existjence of separate liquid 
basins 1(as under separate volcanos), so confined within 
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solids' as to compel*them to yield as a mass in^sympathy 
with the solid eruat. Such a state of thin^ is in no 
degree unlikely, and it leaves the geologist ijuite free to 
adopt any suitable de}>ih for lava, without /ear of the 
mathematician. 

But this is not all. There is a ^damental objection, 
not to the mathematical formula, but to the condition 
assumed in it of iree-flowing Ud[ukl rock. The toterior 
fluid can only be of the nature of lava, and tiiat when 
qEamined at the aurflice, however fresh, is a very in- 
tractable mass, flowing indeed, as does thick honey, 
pitch, or slag; incapable of moving at the vCiy utmost 
above a few miles an hour, even on a slope of 30% and 
on ordinary slopes only one mile, half a mile, or even 
30 or 40 feet in 60 minutes. To such a slow reluctant 
fluid the computation suited for a pure liquid has really 
no application; and it is not necessary to make any 
correction for its ^ friction ' against the inner surface of 
the shell, or its unequal yielding to the precessional force 
which acts on the solid crust of the earth. The problem, 
solved by Mr. Hopkins, looked at in this light; does 
really not settle anything as to the thickness of the 
crust of the earth ; and to this conclusion* it is under- 
stood M. Delaunay has been lately conducted both by 
strict reasoning and experiment. 

The globe is continually, though very slowly, losing 
heat, it grows, colder in a very small degree, and suffers 
contraction in the same small degree. It appears that 
since the days of Hipparchus, about aooo yeanr*have 
passed without any change being observed in the length 
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of the davj and this is sometimes urged as a reason for 
not accepting the explanation of the depression of seas 
and the rising of mountains which' geologists have 
founded on the 'refrigeration of the earth.' But it 
only proves, what is quite well known from other con- 
siderations, that the process is very sbw. 

The gbbe tlran is suflfering coatractbn: it is smaller 
than it was: but if this were dl, no important geological 
explanations oonld be made to 'depend ^n it. If tie 
whoh globe were to undergo contraction by loss of hdat 
at the rate of the red granite of Peterhead^, viz. 
g goV ffir length for each i*’ of Fahrenheit, 

the diameter would change for ^h degree, say 
about 7V ^ alteration of the 

length of the day due to such a general change of dimen- 
sions would be about four-tenths of a second of time. 
209 feet of change of radius in a globe 'of uniform 
composition would produce no sensible effect on the 
phaenomena of elevation and depression on the surface 
of the earth ; nor any important effect on such a globe, 
partly dry and partly covered by* water. But in a globe 
subject to unequal expansion or contraction of the mass, 
as our semi-fluid earth must be, the effect of even one 
degree of cooling could not be otherwise than very 
effective in producing geological change. 

It must not be thought for a moment that reduction 
of temperature has ever been or ever can be accomplished 

< on queationa of thia order, and genenUljr on the eflbot of 
refrigeration of the globes the Ninth Bridgewater ^Rnatiae of Mr. 
Babbage. 
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at a unifom rate through all the mass of the globe. 
At the epoch of solidification of^the surface, with 
a temperature of* about 2058^, isothermal zones began 
below the surface; as time passed on they descended 
lower and lower; so that at present the temperature of 
2058® may be found at about twenty miles, while the 
surface heat is about 58®. The surface has been cooled 
2000°; at five miles in depth X500®; at ten miles 1000®; 
at twenty miles o®. 

From this it will be evident that pressures on a great 
scale, to match the contraction, must have been oc- 
casioned in all past geological time, until the tem- 
perature of the surface became fixed or nearly so, as 
we find it. In the earlier parts of the period, the 
pressure must have been greatest at the surface, where 
the contraction was the greatest. But it is not so now. 
This tendency to contract may be regarded as ended at 
the surface, where the isothermal is constant or nearly 
so : it is still effective in the deeper parts, where the 
isothermals are slowly descending toward the surface 
of growing consolidation ; and the production of fissures 
there, though on a small scale, must be ^le natural 
consequence of the changes of relative dimensions and 
tensions still going on. 

From what we certainly know of the constitution of 
the crust of the globe, it is of unequal strength to resist 
change of form in different,^ parts. The weakest part 
must yield, and if by local yielding the general pressure 
maybe satisfied (which is equivalent to supposing the 
general pressure determined to a small area), the dis- 
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placement of a small tract may be extremely greats and 
the rocks there be bent into arches, or broken by faults. , 
If we are right in onr views of the history of the globe, 
very many epochs would arise, when, first in one r^on, 
then in another, lines or areas of relative weakness 
would be depressed into concave seas, and receive a 
long series of deposits; and at other times the same 
areas or parts of them might be relevated, producing 
end-pressures and violent local flexures or fractures. 

Whoever considers this with attention, will perceive 
that De Beaumont's hypothesis of mountain elevation 
by contraction of the globe must have some features 
of local truth ; though its general application, with geo- 
metrical symmetry, and through parallel lines of great 
circle fractures, may not be accepted. ^ 

One phsenomenon remains for consideration. The 
mode in which the earth grows solid is by separation 
of parts which concrete from the general mass of fluid. 
In an early stage of my geological studies, I was much 
impressed by a fact which is extremely frequent, viz. the 
anteriority of granite to greenstone, and of felspathic 
or highly silicated rocks in general to liornblendic 
or basic silicates. Felspathic silicates are in general 
less fpsible than the liornblendic rocks, and there can 
be little doubt that they crystallized out of the mass of 
cooling liquid, and separated from the more fusible 
portions. ^ 

Moreover, these felspathic silicates are lighter spm- 
fically than the hornblendic rocks, in the proportion of 
2*6 to 3*2; and on this hangs an important inference. 
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Being relatively lighter, they would when solid rise in 
the liquid, and exert a positive pressure upwards on the 
superincumbent earth-crust, and tend to elevate the 
region. At this time it is affirmed by Lyell, that the 
northern part of Scandinavia is rising at the rate of 
30 inches in a century. The formation of less than 
14 feet of granite in one hundred years by crystallization 
under this region would be enough to account for the 
elevation which is observed. . 

*^0 me it appears clear that on the general fact of 
a cooling globe, two great systems of movement in the 
eartVs crust are to be surely inferred; one downward, 
by reason of the determining of a general contraction to 
particular axes and centres ; the other upward, arising 
from J;he crystallization df rocks whose speciftc gravity 
ip less than that of the whole mass. Whether these 
rocks entangle themselves below, so as to constitute 
practically a solid basis, or float in a magma of slow 
fluidity, is of no material consequence to the general 
theory of the earth, or to the particular theory of 
volcanos. The conformity and the diversity of these 
latter can be well enough explained either way; con- 
formity of general phsenomena from causes of like 
origin, diversity of particular effects from the varying 
depths and communications of the channels, and the 
different qualities of the solid rocks which are rent by 
earthquakes, absorbed by heat, and ejected by steam. 

Here then we pause; not without a conviction that 
geology is acquiring, even with reference to the variable 
might of jBubterranean fire, a sure ground of conviction 
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that it is a part of the 8;^tem of *slow and measnted 
change which has been trac^ in operation^ through the 
members of the solar system and .the starry spaces 
beyond, to the greater and more distant masses of 
shining Y^ponr, which, though they stand to us, at 
present, as the 'flammantia moenia mnndi,^ may even 
now be silently gathering into new suns, and planets, 
and satellites ; or forming elliptic rings of asteroids, such 
as were seen on this morning of the 14th of November 
1868, by the author, at Oxford. * • 


POSTSCRIPT. 

In the English journals of Dec. i2, 1868, appears the 
following notice : — 

JEtna and Fetuvias . — Professor Palmieri, of Naples, 
has communicated the following relation to the journals 
of that city: — ^'The cooling of the lava of Vesuvius 
having been the signal for an einiption of jEtna, many 
persons will probably desire to know what the former is 
doing while Mongibello is on tire. These two volcanos, 
which have nearly always existed independent, appear 
lately to have established some sort of unison. On the 
night’\)f the 26th of November, the last current of mol- 
ten fluid descended from the first-named mountain, and 
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on iihe 27tli a majestic and dazzling crest appeared on 
the Sicilian one. The ten cones of eruption of Vesuvius 
instantly lost their Mghtful activity; but the small 
crater which had been formed about half-way up the 
great cone still emits much smoke; at night there are 
luminous reflections. The summit of the elevation, 
where the small cone of 1868 was situated, has dis- 
appeared, and that of 1867, which has lowered con- 
siderably, still allows much smoke to escape, accompanied 
by some noise. The heat is intense in all the higher 
steaming crevices.' 
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TYPHON. 

(pp. 2 , 230.) 

Homer has these lines (Iliad B. 1 . 780), which men- 
tion 'Apifirj as the bed of the Titan : — 

Oi d* ap taav mtr^i rc irvpi Traaa vipoiro' 

yaia d’ ^€OT«i/d;(tf€ Ail rtpniKtpavvtp 
;(a>oficW, ore r’ apifjii yatov ipdfrajf 

€iv ’Apifxoiff, oOt. tl>a(r\ Tv0a>€op fpptvai €vpds, 

Pindar, in the first Pythian Ode ( 1 . 33), buries this huge 
type of volcanic fire under the vast space stretching 
from Cumae to Sicily ; — 

vvv ye pop 

rai vTTCp Kvpas akupKW dx^ai 
SiiccXm T avrov irc/fci 
OTcpva Xa^Wievra. 

iEschylus makes Prometheus ( 1 . 363) say of Typhon : — 

K 

KOI vvp dxp^iov icoi napfiopop depor 
** K€ir(u GTci^frov irXi/o‘idv Bttktunriov 
Imviuvos piCamv Alrvaiats Stto, 

z a 
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STRABO. 

(PP- 5. 29 . «09 ) 

The following passage relates to the Solfatara : — 

'YirepKcirai ^ ir<$X€«>r § row *H</xuaTov dyopd, miiov 

ir€puc€id<€urii€vov btairvpois 6<l>pv(nf Kafiptobtts e^ovirai^ 6mwoa9 
TToXXo^oO, xai fipoii&biii Uav^s* t6 ie iribtov BtUn) vkrjpis ecm 
cri;proO. 

' Neapolis is thus described ; — 

Mcra dc AtKauip\lav cort NeaTToXtr Kv/iaio»p* vcrrepop bi icai ^ 
XakKibtis €ir^icri<ravy Kai HtBrfKovfralciP riP€s^ km *A$r}P(uoPy &ar€ 
Kai NcaTToXic cieX^^ bik tovto, ottov b€iKPvr(u iipfjpa rSiP 2€tp^P6^P 
pias UapBtpoTTfjf, KOI ay^p avpT(\HTm yvppiicbs Kara p,aprfiap, 
^YoTfpov bi Kaptrapwp ripas ibtfapro ovPoUovg bixovrarria’apTts' 
KOI ^payKao’Bfja'ap rois c;(^tWofS’, wr oImiototois ;(p^oraer^at, iirttb^ 
TOPS oIk€Iovs dkKorplovs to'xpp, Mijpv€i bi rb top brfpdpxop 6 p 6^ 
para, ra ph irpora 'EXXi^viJca bura, rb ^ voTfpo toIs 'EXXi;wicoiff 
dpap\i ra KaptrapiKa. nXciora d* txvfl Trjv 'EXXi^vck^; dyoyrjg €P 
ravOa aoC^rai, yvppdaid rc koI e^rffiela Kal <pparpia kou opbpara 
*EWriPiKa Kalir€p Sptop *Popaiop. Nwt be freprertjpiKbg Uphg dyov 
avPTeXelrai nap alroig, povo’iKos re Kai yvppiKhs cVl TrXctovff ripe* 
pag, epdpiXKog roig eiruPapeardroig top Kara lijp 'EX^da. 

The Grotto or Tunnel on the road to Pozzuoli is noticed, 
and the hot springs : — 

’'Eoti dc Kai evBdbe btopv^ Kp\mrfi rov pera^v Spovg, r^g re 
AiKaiapxlag mti Trjg NcairdXctfr, xmepyaaBePTog Spoiogy &(nrep evrl 
T^p KvpriP, 6do€ re dpoixBelarigg ipoprioig C^^^cri fropevrrjg eni 
TToXXovg arabtovg' ra be <pora cV r^g em<lfapeiag roy Spovg, 
iroWaxdBep eKKOtreiarop BvpiboPy bta fioBovg iroXXoO fcaroycrot. 
^£;(ci de Kai ^ 'Sednokig Oeppop ibdrop eKfiokdgy itai KoratrKevag 
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Xovrpcop ov Batoic* froXv dc r^ w\^Bu 'Ktitrofiiw* 

€Ktl yap dWri irAiv yivirm, avpyicodopovptwap fiatrikMim dWwf 
(IT dKKois ovK ^arrop rrjs Lumapxui$» 

The manner of life at Neapolis : — 

*EmT€ipw(ri di t^p tp f^tan6k€i iiaymyTjp rrjp 'EXXi^m^v, oi cV 
'Papiff opax^povprts b€vpo, ^avxias x^P^^ irmdftas 

ipyaaapiptaPy fj Kal dWatt, Sid y^at $ dtrd€P€iap irodovPTW ip 
dpiati Qp* KOi rSiP *Papaicajy It Hpibi ;^aipoi^rfr fidp rovTtp, 
Bitapovvrts rd ir\tjdo£ rap and r^s ainijs dytoy^s emSrfpovPTOP 
dvSp&Py dtrpiPOi (jaXoxo^povo'i Kal (S^aip avroBi. ^ 

Herculaneum and Pompeii are described : — 

'ExdpfPOp Sk (fipovpiop iarrip ‘HpdkkftoPy iKKupiptfv tls rrfp Bdkaa- 
crap dxpap ixoPf Karairptopiptip Aiffl Bavpatrrm^ &aB* vyuiPr)P nouip 
rfjp KorotKiap, ’^Octkoi Si etxop Kal ravrtfp, Kal t^p i<f>€^^£ Uopniiop' 
rjv 7rapapp€i 6 l&dppos irorapos* ctra Tvppijvol Kal IlcXacryot. /icra* 
ravra Si EapviraC Koi oSroi S* i^in€a’ov iK tS>p rdirap, N<oXf;r Si^ 
Kal NovK€pia£ Kal 'Axip^P, dpapvpov KOToiKias rijs ntpl Kpcftwra, 
imv€i6p iarrip ^ Tlopfriia, trapd 2upp<p norapy Kal S^xopiptp rd 
(j}opTia Kal itciripnoPTi, 

Vesuvius and the indications of fire : — 

*YnipKurai Si rap roirap rovrap Spot rd Ov€cra‘oviop, dypoHs 
ntpioiKovpepop nayKoKotSf n\ljp jcopv^fr’ auri^ d' ciriircdor 

pip iroKv pipot iarip" dKopiros d* ohj' cic Si rtjs o^€a»( 
TifjipaSriSy Kal KOiKdSas mjpayyaStit mrp&p alBdkaSap 

Kord riip XP^* ^ in^fipapipap vnd nvpds* as rtKpaipoiT dp 
ns rd Tovro, KaUcrBai npdrtpop, sal tx^iP Kpanjpas wpoSy 

aptaBijpai d* iiriKiirovaiis lijs vX^£. Td^a de Kal svKopKias rfjs 
kvkK<p, tout aSrioPy &<nrcp rj Kawdi^ ^cr/, rd KorarsippaBip pipos 
iK rrjs awoSov rrjs dvcvcx^c^tnjr vird rov A^rwuov wpdsy svdpnikop 
T^p •fyp €7rOtlJO*€V. 


(Rerum Geog. Hb. v. cap. iv.) 
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AnamtXi 


. DIODORUS SICULUS. 

(p.6.) 

• 

*QpoiJiaa‘$ai d4 ifa< to ir«dtov rovro ^Xtypatoy, oir^ rov Xotftov rov 
TO fraXaiop anXirop irvp €#f^v<r«i»ro£, vapawXfftritoi: t§ Kara t^p 2ucf- 
Xiap aXtpij. KaX«lTa4 dc vvp 6 Tihros Ov€(rov(riOT, ?x«v iroXXii 
ariptia rov KittaZirBai icaTo tow dp^atovr 

(Lib. iv. cap. 21.) 


C. VELLEIUS PATERCULUS. 

(p.6.) 

C. Velleius Paterculus, a native of Campania, has these 
words in the Second Book : — 

‘ Dum Sertorianum helium in H^panid geretur, lxiv 
lu^tivi e ludo gladiatorio Capud fugientes, duce Spartaco, 
raptis ex ed urhe gladiis, primo Vesuvium montem petiere, 
mox crescente in dies multitudine gravibus variisque casibus 
affecdre Italiam, quorum numerus in tantum adolevit ut, qua 
ultimo dimicav^re acie xlm hominum se Romano exercitui 
opposuerint. Hujus patrati gloria penes M. Crassum fuit 
mox Romanorura omnium principem.’ 

% 


PLUTARCH. 

(P* 7 ) 

Plutarch (iii. 426. 9) is referred to for an amplified ac- 
count of the escape of Spartacus from Vesuvius ; — 

irp&TOP fUp ‘ToZg €K Kanvffs cXdcfvrar &ardp^poif Ka\ ttoXX&p 
^Xcov €9riXa/3o/i€voc froXe/icorijpuDV, Surptpot. ravra fifrcXdfi/3ai/ov, 
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atroppi^aprtt, As Snpa ca) fiapfiapa^ rk t&p poyopdx»p. '*Eir€ira 
KXoodfev orpartfyw ptrk rptffx!^^^ ntpi^vrog €k *P&pgis, kbu iroX- 
iopKOvvros akroifs iv Spa plop l^oi^i ital xaK^vfpf xol minjv Svodov, 
tjp 6 KX^dioff €<l>pQvpat ft SKKa icprjppoiff dnorSpxwf kcu \ia<radaf, 
apnfXop St waKKfpf SypUof tmvoKijs iretpvicviap, Srtppop r&p lAtfpd^ 
TCDP rA ;(p^<n/ia* luu (rvpirXUoPTts avr&p KXipwubag tSrSpovs 
Ka\ ffaOtlaSf &(rr SvtoBtp apriprrfptpag vapa t6 Kpripv&Sts SurrttiBai 
Ttiv tmntSaPf KaH^tupop a<r<fxiKm Si alrSup^ rrXrjp tpot, OSrog Se 
T&p ottXop SptKa ptipat, int\ icartfifjtrnp, ^^tVt Kara ra ojrXa, icai 
ffaXkp SiraPTa, rtXtvToios dntadtCtro kqI avrdg, Tavr r/ypocvp oi 
^Pco/iaior Si* 6 /cal irtpitXBoprts avrovgy t^iirXrj^ap rS ai(f>riSi^, gat 
(pvyijg ytpopipfjgy TXaftop to (FTparoirtSop, 


NERO. 

(pp. I a, ai6, 228.) 

In his Life of N?ro (cap. 31), Suetonius narrates many 
extravagant fancies and enterprises of that fastidious ruler of 
the world. His schemes relating to the region we are con- 
sidering run thus : — 

‘Prseterea inchoaba^ piscinam a Miseno ad Averuum 
lacum, coiitectam, porticibus conclusam, quo quidquid totis 
Baiis calidarum esset convcrteretur. Fossam ab Averno 
. Ostiam usque, ut navibus, nec tamen mari, iretur, longitudinis 
per centum sexaginta milliaria; latitudinis qua contrariie 
quinqueremes commearent. Quorum operum perficiendorum 
gratia, quot ubique essent custodiee, in Italiam deportari, 
etiam scelere convictos non nisi ad opus damnari, prseceperat.’ 

And he was sustained in Ms mad projects by the hope of 
discavering enormous treasures which Dido, when she fled 
from Tyre, had concealed in vast caverns in Africa. 



SCI mnSMm: 

POZ^OLANA. 

(pp. 38» m) 

Vitruvius (lib. ii. cap. vi.) gives an account of the 
volcanic sands, in the fashion of an architect : — 

* De pulvere Puteolano, 

‘ Est enim genus pulveris, quod efficit naturaliter res ad- 
inirandas. Nascitur in regionibus BaYanis, et in agiis 
mpnicipiorum, quae 'sunt circa Vesuvium montem, quod 
commixtum cum calce et caemento non modo caetcris aedificiis 
praestat hrmitate, sed etiam moles quae construuntur in 
inari, sub aqua soUdescunt. Hoc autem fieri hac lutione 
videtur, quod sub his montibus et terra ferventes sunt fontes 
crebri, qui non essent si non in imo haberent, aut de sulfure, 
aut alumine, aut bitumine ardentes maximos ignes : igitur 
penitus ignis, et flammae vapor per intdfvenia permanans et 
ardens, efficit levem earn terram, et ibi, qui nascitur tophus, 
exiguus est, et sine liquore. Ergo cum tres res consimili 
ratione, ignis vehementia formatae in uuam pervenerint mix> 
tioncm, repente recepto liquore una cohaerescunt, et celeriter 
humore duratae solidantur, neque eas •ductus, neque vis aquae 
potest dissolvere.’ 

Seneca, Nat. Quaest. iii. 20, says of pulvis Putsf lanus, * si 
aquam adtigit, saxmn est.* 

And Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 45. in § 13, ‘Quis enim satis 
miretur pulverem appellatum in Puteolanis collibus, opponi 
marls fluctibus, mersumque protinus fieri lapidem unum in- 
expugnabilem undis, et fortiorem quotidie utique si Cumano 
misceatur caemento.* 

These passages* explain the watery solidification of the 
ashes of the volcanos. 



Falcon^ in hui Discono Natnrale delli Cause et 
Effetti dd Yesuvlo, says that he saw, after the eruption m 
1631 (which was attended with l&t water), the mud harden 
almost to a stone in a few days. His words are these : — 

* Fatta dura a mode di calcina e di pietra non altrimenti di 
cenerd, perchd dopd alcuni giomi vi ci e caminato per sopra 
e si d conosciuta durissima che ci vogliano li picconi per 
roinperla.’ 


REV. JOHN MITCHELL. 

(p- 354-) 

To the brief account of this remarkable hypothesis it may 
be added, that the fluid over which the crust of the earth is 
supposed to undulate, is not lava, but vapour generated on 
the access of water to an incandescent stratum, which is 
interposed among other strata of ordinary character. The 
vapour- wave makes broad undulations, and moves betweep 
the layers of rock, faster than the tremors which vibrate 
through them ; and still faster than the water-waves which 
are often generated in earthquakes. The view of Professor 
Rogers is that the undulations are in the lava. 


PRINCIPAL FORBES. 

(p. 328.) 

The following instructive letter of Principal Forbes is 
referred to : — 


St. Andrews, 

Nov. 19, 1866. 

My deae Phillips, 

1 am glad that you directed my attention by a recent 
letter to the amount of the flux of heat through the earth’s 
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crust, because it h&s recalled to my recollection a corre- 
spondence which I had in the latter part of 1861 with Pro- 
fessor (Sir) William Thomson, and to some calculations I then 
made on the subject. 

You will find numbers deduced by Thomson for the con- 
ductivity of the three kinds of rocks near Edinburgh on 
which my observations were made, as follows : — 

Trap. Sand. Sandstone. 

K « 124*2 78*31 319*3 

(the Cent, degree, French foot, and the year being units.) 
Tiiese slightly differ from, and are undoubtedly more ac- 
curate than, my earlier determinations. 

These numbers express the number of Cent, degrees by 
which in each case a cubic foot of water would be heated in 
the lapse of i year, by the heat conducted through a layer of 
each rock i French foot thick, with its surfaces maintained 
constantly at temperatures differing by Cent. 

But in the actual condition of the globe I assume that the 
temperature increases by Cent, for 100 French feet of 
descent. Thus the two surfaces of a layer i foot thick differ 
by but 0*0 1'’ Cent. The flux is therefore 100 times less 
than the. above, and will raise i cubic foot of water in each 
of the above cases by 

Trdp. Sand. Sandstone. 

•1*24® 0*78® 3*19® ^ 

Taking the latent heat of water at 79*25° Cent., this flux of 
heat would melt a plate of ice whose thickness is 
fv-rr, tVA French feet,^or 0*0156, 0*0098; 0*0403 fcft, 
being respectively -^1^9 t-ot, -A- of a French foot. 

I shall be very glad if you will publish these results, 
which I copy from my letter to W. Thomson,^ dated 
Deq: 13, 1861), as I believe them to be far more accurate 
than any which have yet been given. 
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I may luld that you will find Thomwn’s recalculation of 
my observations and deductions therefrom in the Edinburgh 
Royal Socie^s Transactioiu, vol. xxii. p. 405. 

Believe, me, yours very sincerely, 

JAMES D. FORBES. 

Professor PhtUips, Museum, Oxford, 
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Acerro), 30. 

Acherusia) 208. 

Acherusian Marsh, the, 4. 
Adriatic, the, 48. 
iEnaria, 231. 

.Etna, i, 6 , 9, 45, 87, 109, 157, 
159, 160, I6I, 165, 166, 167, 
168, 222, 230, 231, 235, 261, 
309 > 320 » 3 « 3 ‘ 

Africa, 27, 146. 

Agnano, 10, 115, 212, 214. 
Al^trium, 2, 

Alban Hills, 3, 156. 

Albano, 234. 

Alps, the, 140. 234, 237. 
Amsanctus, 98. 

Angelo, Monte St., 60.* 
Apennines, the, 48, 234. 

Arpinum, 2. 

Arrau, 128. 

Astroni, 213, 214, 215, 289. 
Athena, 206. * 

AthensBum, 210. 

Athens, 146. 

Atrio del Cavallo, 74, 78, 87, 97, 
• loi, 103, 104, 124, 125, 130, 
146, 17*. 185, 193, 3II. 

Aurilia, 56. 

Anvergne, 127,156, 198, 235.3085 

334, 

Avemus, 4, 9, 10, 156, 305, 308, 
221, 224, 226, 228, 229. 

Azores, the, 109. 


Baia, 4, 12, 207, 209. 215, 217, 
229, 231, 243, 245. 

Barbaro, Monte, 221, 224, 226. 
229. 

Bath, 327. 

Bauli, 4. 

Benevento, 86. 

Bocce di Voccole, 78. 

Bolzano, 91. 

Bootle, 1 21. 

Bordeaux, 237. 

®08co, 53, 57, 62. 

Bosco del Mauro, 99. 

Bosco Reale, 63, 65, loi, 103. 106, 
i 27 » 130. 282. 

Bosco Tre Case, 55, 56, 64, 65, 94. 

95» “8, 183, 192, 194. 

Bourbon, Isle of, 80. 

Caccia-bella, 86. 

Caer Caradoc, 121. 

Calabria, 223, 227. 

Caligula, Mole of, 245. 

Camaldoli, the, 57, 78, 96. 98, 99. 

183. 198. 314- 

Campagna, the, 3, 133, 172, 225. 
Campania, 3, 10, 12, 21, 26, 35, 
40, 42, 142, 206, 238. 
Campignano, Monte, 232. 

Campi Leucogssi, 212. 

Campi Phlegrwi, 204, 222. 
Canada, 328. 

Canale del Aiena, tYie^ 78. 
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Canale del Inferno, the, <130. 
Cannetaria, 234. 

Cantaroni, the, 104. 

Capo d’ Arso, 232. 

Caposecchi, 104. 

Capreee, 13, 22. 

Capri, 52, 72, 129. 173. 233, 248, 

313. 

Capua, 3, Jig. 

Casamicciola, 233. 

Caserta, the, 102, 238. 
CaBtellamare, 28, 35, 52. 

Castello del Ovo, 229. 
Catacecaumene, the, 2. 

Cercola, La, 107. 

Charnwood Forest, 235. 
Chtinborazo, 262. 

Cigliano, Monte, 229. 

Ciminian Hills, 3, 234. 

Glee Hills, 235. 

Cognolo, the, 93. j 

Cognolo d’ Ottajano, 53. 

Cognolo di Bosco, 113. 
Constantinople, 42, 43, 48, 146. 
Cornwall, 278. 

Cremano, 51. 

Cremano, S. Giorgio a, 107. 
Croce, Santa, 49. 

Crocella, the, 104, 113, 115. 
Ciimje, I, 2, 4, 10, 31, 35, 206, 207, 
208. 

Danubian Valley, the, 238. 

Delos, 246. 

Derbyshire, 128, 235. 

Devon, South, 246. 

Diana, Vale of, 223. 

Dicaearchia, 4, 209, 230. 
Drachenfels, 156, 310. 

Dragone, the, 46. 

-Egypt, 37, 238. 

EifeJ, the, 156, 335. 

Elmo, St., 229. 

Epomeo, 232. 

EpomeuB, 231. 

*Hpd«c\c(ov, 37. 

Etruria, 31, 35. 

Euganean Hills, 156, 234, 235. 
Ferentinum, 2. 


Foggia, 86. 

Forum Vulcani, 3 i>. 

Fosso Bianco, 54, 56, 57, 59, 60, 
97. 98. * 95 . 198- 
Fosso dei Corvi, 51, 54. 

Fosso del St. Sebastiano, 193. 
Fosso Grande, 95, 105, 128, 193, 
195, 198, 281, 299. 

Fosso della Vetrana, 101, 193, 

195* 197- 

Fusaro, Lake, X04. 

Gaieta, 3. 

Gennaro, San, *56, 60. 

Giant’s Causeway, 128, 305. 
Giorgio, 51, 147. 

Giorio, St., 192. 

Gragnano, 52. 

Granatello, 47. 

Gravenoire, 198. 

Grazini, 56. 

Greece, 31. 

Grille, Monte, 229. 

Grotto del Cane, 213. 

Gurgitello, 233. 

Harrogate, 28. 

Hawaian volcano, 109. 

Hecla, 109, 261. 

Herculaneum, history, 8 — 37 ; 
notices, 87, 108, 117, 136, 149, 
210, 248, 312. 

Hermitage, the, 104, 108, 128, 
181, 183. 

Hesperia, 2. 

Iceland, 323. 

Inarime, 231. ^ 

Ischia, 129, 159, 161, 222, 223, 
330, 331, $33, 313. 

Italia, 6. 

Langella, 56. 

Latium, 307. 

Leone, 56. 

Lettera, 52. 

Leucosia, 205. 

Licola, Lake, 204. ^ 

Linternum, ao6. 

Lipari, 151, 157, 159, 161, 230. 
London, 135, 142, 328. 
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Lucia, Santa, 114. 

Lucrine Lake, the, 4, 207, 208, 

215, 217, 228. 

Lucullus, Grotto of, 225. 

Malomo, 91. 

Manfredonia, 86. 

Mauro, 64, 65, 78, 99, 192. 
Mediterranean, 135, 137. 

Miieto, Monte, 86. 

Miseno, Porto di, 207. 

Misenum, 4, 13, 14, 19, 20, 22, 
24, 203, 2c6, 207, 210, 215, 

216, 218, 223, 229, 230, 248. 
Mon-Gibello, 222. 

Morto, Mare, 207. 

Mycenee, 31. 

Naples, 4, 31, 52, 53, s7, 75, 93, 
115, 131, 203, 210. 224, 225, 

227. 305* 

Neapolis, 209, 210, 231, 243. 
Nekuia, 207. 

Nola, 3, 29, 48. 

Nuceria, 29. 

Nuovo, Monte, 159, 204, 215, 
218, 219, 220, 225, 227, 229, 
a45» 289. 

Olibano, Monte, 212. 

Ottajano, 54, 57, 58, 59, 61, 63, 
64, 78, 83, 85, 86, 87, 95, 105, 
106, 176, 192, 195, 197, 248. 
Oti€ffo^ios, 6, 7. 

Oxford, 20. 

Fffistum, I, 2, 205. 

Paris, 80, 237, 248. 

Pausilippo, 53, 80, 178, 229, 313, 

314* 

Pedimentina, the, 47, 67, c^, 97, 
100, 117. 173, 175, 176, 177, 
178, 180, 181, 198. 

Pericolo, Del, 221. 

Peterhead, 333. 

Phlegra, 209. 

'^hlegregn Fields, 4, 6, 175, 198, 
203, 205, ’207, 211, 213, 217. 
Phlegrsenu Hills, 229. 

Piano, the, 54, 128. 


Piano delta Ginestra, the, 47, 101, 
108, 1 13, A4. 

Piano di Quarto, 229. 

Pianura, 229, 290, *309. 

Piper^o, 229, 309. 

Pithecusa, 230, 231. 

Plombihres, 303. 

Pollena, 281, 284, 291, 

Pompeii, historical notices, 8 — 27 ; 
notices, 29 — 39 ; in reference to 
eruptions, 87 — 134 ; notices, 
173, 210, 248, 264, 267, 298, 
312. 

Ponte Maddalena, the, 75. 

Portici, 69, 74, 80, 81, 91, 99. 

132. I 3 ®» 191* 193- 

Pozzuoli, 38, 104, 1 1 5, 215, 2f&, 
221, 223, 225, 226, 227, 238, 
242. 245. 

Prime Monte, the, 31 1. 

Prochyta, 230. 

Procida, 230, 233. 

Pugliano, Santa Maria de, 91. 

Punta del Nasone, the, 181, 185. 

Punta del Palo, the, 106, 181, 
183, 186, 200. 

Puteoli, 4, 30, 209, 210, 217, 239, 
243 * 

PyriphlegethoD, 208. 

Resina, history, 36 ; in relation to 
eruptions, 47 — 137 ; notices, 
i73» 192. 248, 282, 306. 

Retina, 36, 137. 

Rheinthal, 235, 238. 

Riviera di Chiaja, 125. 

Rocca del P^o, 185. 

Rocca Monfina, 214. 

Rome, 146, 206. 

Rotaro, Monte, 232. 

Rotondo, Monte, 232. 

Salvatore, San, 8, 50, 51, 53, 58, 
60, 128, 187, 192. 

Santorino, 109, 159. 

Samo, the, 30, 42, 98, 133. 

* Samus, 29. 

Scala, La, 280, 299. 

Scandinavia, 336. 

Scamipata, 310. 

Sebastiano, S., 87, 197. 
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Soni^ Dime, 13 

— laS; itoetnre. iso-^isa; 
notioei, 147 *>107; metff, 
)48~a64; minentt, 168—300 ; 
lava, 307. 

Soml, Mount, 3a. 

Sorrento, 5a, 83,93,173,110. 

Stable, 8, 16, ao, 38, 30, 4a, 148. 

Staraa, La, ai8, 344. < 

SItadaFemta,!. 

Stromboli, 9, 361, 333. 

StufediSanOennano, 313. 

Styx, the, ao8. 

SttmmanuB, Mons, 8. 

Syria, 37. 
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with an English Translation, Introduction, and Notes, by F. M. Nichols, 
M.A. 1865. 2 vols. royal 8vo. clotb, il l6s. 

Burnet's History of His Own Time, with the suppressed Pas- 
sages and Notes. 1853. 6 vols. 8vo. elotb, 2/. los. 

Burnet's History of James II, with additional Notes. 1852. 
8vo. elotbt gs, od. 

Burnet's Lives oL James and William Dukes of Hamilton. 1852. 
8vo. do/b, 7s. 6 d. 

Carte's Life of James Duke of Ormond. A new Edition^ care- 
fully compared with the original MSS. 1851. 6 vols. 8vo. doth, 2/. 65. 

Clarendon’s (Edw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and Civil 
Wars in England, carefully printed from the original MS. in the Bodleian 
Library. To which are subjoined the Notes of Bishop Warburton. 
1849. 7 vols. medium 8vo. dotb^ il. los. 

Clarendon's (Edw. Earl oQ History of the Rebellion and Civil 
Wars in England. 1839. 7 vols. i8mo. riolb, il, is. 

Clarendon’s (Edw. Earl op History of the Rebellion and Civil 
Wars in England. Also His Life, written by Himself, in which is in- 
cluded a Continuation of his History of the Grand Rebellion. With 
copious Indexes. 1842. In onegolume, royal 8vo. dotb^ il. 2s. 

Clarendpn’s (Edw. Earl of) Life, including a Continuation of 
his History, carefully printed from the original MS. in the Bodleian 
Library. 1857. 2 vols. medium 8vo. doib^ il. 2s. 
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CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, ETC., 


Treeman’s (E. A.) Histo^ of the Norman Conquest of England ; 

its Causes and Results, Vols. I. and IL 8vo. cloib^ each 1 8s. 

Bogers* History of Agriculture and Prices in England, a.d. 
1259-1400. a vols. 8vo. cloib^ a/, as. 

Whitelo<^’8 Memorials of English Affairs from 1625 to 1660. 
1853. 4 vols. 8vo. cloib, 1/. 10s. 


MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCE, &c. 

Bacon’s Novum Organum, edited, with English notes, by G. W. 

fs Kitchin, M.A. 185^. 8vo. elotb, 9s. 6 d. 

Bacon’s Novum Organum, translated by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. 
1855. 8 VO. clotb, 9s. 6 d. 

The Works of George Berkley, DJ>., formerly Bishop of 
Cloyne. Collected and edited, from published and unpublished sources, 
with Prefaces, Notes, Dissertations, and an Account of his Life and 
Philoliiphy. By Alexander Campbell Fraser, M.A., Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. In tb$ Pms. 

^unciations of the Propositions of Euclid, 1862. fcap. 8vo. 

limp clotbf ir. 

Treatise on Infinitesimal Calculus. By Bartholomew Price, 

M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, Oxford. 

Vol. I. Differential Calculus. Second Edition^ 1858. 8vo. cloth, 
14s. 6d. * 

Vol. II. Integral Calculus, Calculus of Variations, and Differential 
Equations. Second Edition, 1865. 8vo. cloth, i8s. 

Vol. 111 . Statics, including Attractions ; Dynamics of a Material 
Particle. Second Edition, 1868. 8vo. cloth, 165.^ 

Vol. IV. Dynamics of Material Systems ; together with a Chapter on 
Theoretical Dynamics, by W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S. 1862. 
8 VO. cloib, 16s. 

An Account of Vesuvius and its Eruptions, by John Phillips, 
M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, lOs. (>d. 
Just published. 

Thesaurus Entomologicus Hopeianus, or a Description, with 
Plates, of the rarest Insects in th< Collection given to the University by 
the Rev. William Hope. By J. 0 . Westwood, M.A., Hope Professor of 
’ Zoology. Preparing, * 



(lUmntr0n Wixm Stxm. 


The Delegates of the Clarendon Press having undertaken 
the publication of a series of works^ chiefly educational, and 
entitled the (Clarenkoit |}res0 Stiits, Either have published, 
or have in preparation, the following. 


I. CliASSICS, &C. 

Cicero's Philippic Orations. With English Notes, by J. R. 
King, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo. chib, lot. 6 d, 

Corneltus 19'epos. With English Notes, by Oscar Browning, 
M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master at 
Eton College. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. Sd, 

Ovid. Selections for the use of Schools. With Introductions 
and Notes, and an Appendix on the Roman Calendar. By AV. Ramsay, 
M.A., Author, of ** Manual of Roman Antiquities," &c. Edited by G. 

G. Ramsay, M.A. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 55. 6d. 

• 

Passages for Traaslation into Latin. For the use of Pass- 
men and others. Selected by J. Y. Sargent, M.A., Tutor, and formerly 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Seeow^ Edition, Ext. fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, as. 6 d. 

Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective; their forms, mean- 
ing, and quantity; embracing all the Tenses used by Greek writers, 
with reference to the passages in which they are found. By W. Veitch. 
New and revised edition. Ext. fcap. bvo. 616 pp., cloth, 8s. 6d, 

Sophocles. Oedipus Rex, Dindorf’s Text, with English Notes 
by the Ven. Archdeacon Basil Jones, M.A., formerly Fellow of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford. Ext. fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, is. td. 

The Golden Treasury of i^icient Greek Poetry ; being a Col- 
lection of the finest passages in the Greek Classic Poets, with Introduc- 
tory Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright. M.A., Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
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Th« lOeinenta of Qreik Aooentuatlon (for Schools): abridged 
from his larger work by H. W. Chandler, Waynflete Professor of 
Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
2s. 6d, 

Selectioxis from the leas known Latin Poetai. By North 
Pinder, M.A, formerly Fejlow of Trinity College, Oxford, /it the 
Press, 

Livy, Books. I X. By J. R. Seeley, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge; Professor of Latin, University College, London. 
In the Press, 

Also a small edition for Schools. 

Theocritus (for Schools). With English Note^ by H. Snow, 
M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, and Assistant 
Master at Eton College In the Press, 

So^nocles. By Lewis Campbell, M.A., Professor of Greek at 

St. Andrews, formerly Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 

Homer, Hiad. By D. B. Monro, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 

Oriel College, Oxford. 

Homer, Odyssey, Books I-XII. By W. W. Merry, Fellow 
and Lecturer of Lincoln College, Oxford ; and the late James Riddell, 
M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Also a small edition for Schools. 

Homer, Odyssey, Books XIII-XXIV. By Robinson Ellis, 

M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose, being a collection of the 
finest passages in the principal Greek Prose Writers, with Introductory 
Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford; and J. £. L. Shadwell, B.A., Student of Christ Church. In the 
Press, 

Horace. With English Notes and Introduction. By Edward 

C. Wickham, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 

Also a small edition for Schools. ^ 

Cicero. Select Letters. By Albert Watson, M.A., Fellow and 

Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Aristotle’s Politics. By W. L. Newman, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Balliol College, and Reader in Ancient History, Oxford. 

Selections from Xenophon (for Schools). With English Notes 
and Maps, by J. S. Phillpotts, B.C.L., Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
and Assistant Master, in Rugby School. 

Caesar. The Commentaries (for Schools). Part 1. The Gallic 
War, with English Notes, &c., by Charles E. Moberly, M.A., Assistant 
Master in Rugby School ; formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Qxford. 

Also, to follow : Part II. The Civil War : by the same Editor. 
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Select Epietlee of Cicero and Plin/ (for Schoob). With 
English Notes, by C. E. Prichard* M.A., (ometly FcJloir of BaJUol 
College, Oxford. . * 

Seleotions from Plato (for Schools). With English Notes, by 
B. Jowett, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek ; and J. Purfcs, M.A., 
Fellow and Lecturer of Balltol College, Oxford. 


n. MENTAli AlSm MOBAIi FHILOBOFHY. 

The Elemenie of Deductive Zio^o* designed mainly for the 
use of Junior Students in the Universities. By T. Fowler, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford. Second Edition^ with 
a Collection of Examination Papers on the subject. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
clotht 35. 6d. * 

A Manual of Political Economy* for the use of Schools.^ By 
J. £. Thorold Rogers, M.A., formerly Professor of Political Economy, 
Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotbt 4s. 6 d. 


m. MATHEMATICS. 

Quaternions, An Elementary Treatise on. By P. G. Tait, M.A., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh ; formerly 
Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Book-keeping. By R. G. C. Hamilton, Accountant to {he 
Education Committee of the Privy Council, and John Ball (of the 
Firm of Messrs. Quilter, Ball, & Co.), Examiners in Book>keeping for 
the Society of Arts’ Examination. Extra fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, is. 6d. 

Pure (Geometry, A Course of Lectures on. By H. J. Stephen 
Smith, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Balliol College, and Savilian Professor of 
Geometry in the University of Oxford. 

A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By J. Clerk 
Maxwell, M.A., F.R.S., formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy, King's 
College, London. 

A Series of Elementary Works is being' arranged, and will shortly he 
announced. 


IV. HISTOKY. 

A History of Germany and of the Empire, down to the close 

of the Middle Ages. By J. Bryce, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

A History of Germany* frdb the Reformation. By Adolphus 
WwWard, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge ; Professor of 
History, Owen's College, Manchester. 
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A Hiatory of India. By S. Owen, M.A., Lee’s Reader 

in Law and History, Christ Church ; and Reader in Indian Law in the 
University of Oxford. 

A History of Greece. By E. A. Freeman, M.A., formerly Fel- 

low of Trinity College, Oxford. 

A Constitutional History of England. By W. Stubbs, 
M.A., fon^erly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 


V. IiAW. 

Boinan Law, Commentaries on ; from the original and the best 
modem sources. By H. J. Roby, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge; Professor of Law at University College, London. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo. 


VI. PHYSICAL SCIENCB. 

I 

Katured Philosophy. In four volumes. By Sir W. Thomson, 
LL.D., D.C.L., F.K.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, Glasgow; and 
‘ P. G. Tait, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy, Edinburgh ; formerly 
Fellows of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Vol. 1 . now ready, 8vo. cloth, 
il 5$, 

By the same Authors, a smaller Work on the same subject, 
forming a complete Introduction to it, so far as it can be carried out 
with Elementary Geometry and Algebra. In the /’ress. 

Descriptive Astronomy. A Handbook for the General Reader, 
and also for, practical Observatory work. With 224 illustrations and 
numerous tables, ^y G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S., Barris^r-at-Law. 
Demy 8vo. 856 pp., cloth, il, is. 

Chemistry for Students. By A. W. Williamson, Phil. Doc., 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, University College, London. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. , * 

A new, enlarged, and revised Edition. Jmt published, 

Heaty Treatise on, with numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams. By 
Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S., Director of the Observatory at Kew. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6 d, 

Forms of Animal Life. By 6. Rolleston, D.M., F.R.S., 
Linacre Professor of Physiology, Oxford. Illustrated by Desa?iptions 
and Drawings of Dissections. In the Press, 
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On Laboratory Practice. By A. Vernon Harcourt, M.A., 
F.R.S.. Lee’s Reader in Chemistry at Christ Church; and H. G. Madan, 
M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. In the Prm, 

Geology. By J. Phillips, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology, 

Oxford. 

Mechanics. By Bartholomew Price, M.A., F.R.S., Sedleian 

Professor of Natural Philosophy, Oxford. 

Acoustics. By W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Professor 

of Astronomy, Oxford. 

Optics. By R. B. Clifton, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Experi- 
mental Philosophy, Oxford ; formerly Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. ^ 

Electricity. By W. Esson, M.A., Fellow and Mathemftical 

Lecturer of Merton College, Oxford. 

Crystallography. By M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, M.A., Pro- 

fessor of Mineralogy, Oxford ; and Deputy Keeper, British Museum. 

Mineralogy. By the same Author. 

Physiological Ph^ics. By G. Griffith, M.A., Assistant Se- 
cretary to the British Association, and Natural Science Master at Harrow 
School. 

• 

Magnetism. 


vn. EMaLisH iiAisranAaE and litebatube. 

On the Principles of Grammar. By E. Thring, M.A., Head 

Master of Uppingham School. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth. 4s. 6</. 

Grammatical Analysis, designed to senie as an Exercise and 
Composition Book in the English Language. By E. Thring, M.A., 
Head Master of Uppingham School. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth. 35. 6 d, 

Specimens of Early En gHali ; being a Series of Extracts from 
the most important English Authors, Chronologically arranged, illustra- 
tive of the progress of the English Language and its Dialectic varieties, 
from A.D. 1250 to A.D. 1400. With Grammatical Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary. By R. Morris, Editor of " The Story of Genesis and 
Exodur,” &c. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth. 75. 6 d, 

The Philology of the Engflish Tongue. By J. Earle, M.A., 
foraierly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon. 
In the Press. 
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Typical Mectlona from the best English Authors from the 
Sixteenth to the Nineteenth Century, (to serve as a higher Reading 
with Introductory Notices and Notes, being a Contribution 
towards a History of English Literature* * 

Bpecimeiia of the Soottiah Langfuage ; being a Series of An- 
notated Extracts illustrative of the Literature and Philology of the Low* 
land Tongue from the Fourteenth to the Nineteenth Century. With 
Introduction and Glossary. By A. H. Burgess, M.A. 


vm. FBENCH IiANanAQE AND LITERATUKE. 

Corneille’s Cinna, andtSColiere’s Les Femmes Savantes. Edited, 
ewith Introduction and Notes, by Gustave Masson. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
elotbt 2s. 6 d, 

Selections from the Corresi^ndence of Madame de Sewigne 
and her chief Contemporaries. Intended mure especially for Girls' 
Schools. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. chtb, 35. 

Voyage autour de ma Chambre, by Xavier de Maistre ; Ourika, 
by Madame de Duraa ; La Dot de Suzette, by Fievde ; Les Jumeaux . 
de rH6tel Corneille, by Edmond About; Mdsa ventures d*uii Ecolier, 
by Bodolphe TOpflSer. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 

( as. 6 d. 

Baedne’s Athalie, and Corneille’s Le Menteur. With Louis 

Racine’s Life of his Father. By the same Editor. 

Holiere’a Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Baoine’s Andromaque. 

With Voltaire’s Life of Molike. By the same Editor. 

Braohet’s Qrammaire Historique, translated into English 

by G. W. Kitcbin, M.A., formerly Censor of Christ Church. In the Press. 

A French Grammar. A Complete Theory of the French 
Language, with the<rules in French and English, and numerees Examples 
to serve as first Exercises in the Language. By Jules Bud, Honorary 
M.A. of Oxford; Taylorian Teacher of French, Oxford; Examiner 
in the Oxford Local Examinations from 1858. 

A French Grammar Tedt. A Book of Exercises on French . 
Grammar; each Exercise being preceded by Grammatical Questions. 
By the same Author. 

ExerdBes in Translation No. 1, from French into English, 
with general rules on Translation; and containing Notes, Hints, and 
Cautions, founded on a comparison of the Grammar and Geuius of the 
two Languages. By the same Autftor. 

Exercises in Translation No. 2, from English into French, on 

the same plan as the preceding book. By the same Author. 
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QBBMA'Wr IiAirOtrAOB Alri} UXEBATUBB. 

Bidiillar’s Wilhelm Tell. With a Life of Schiller ; an historical 
and critical Introduction, Argumentt, and a complete Commentary. By 
Dr. Bnchheim, Profeuor of the German Language and Literature in 
King’s College, London ; and Eaaminer in German to the Unirersity of 
London. In tb§ Pnss. 

Goethe’s Egmont. With a Life of Goethe^ &c. By the same 

Editor. In the Pnts. 

Lessing's Minna von Barnhelm. A Comedy. With a Life of 

Lessing, Critical Commentary, dec. By the same Editor. 

X. ABT, &c. 

A Handbook of Fiotoxial Art. By kf St. J. Tyrwhitt, 

formerly Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. With coloured 
Illustrations, Photographs, and a chapter on Perspective by A. Mac- 
donald. 8vo. half morocco, 18s. 

A Treatiae on Harmony. By Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., 
M.A., Mus. Doc., Professor of Music in the University of Oxford. 4to. 
cloth, los, 

* A Treatise on Counteipoint, Canon, and Fugue, based upon 

that of Cherubini. By the same Author. In the Press. 

A System of Fhysioal Education : Theoretical and Practical. 
By Archibald Maclaren, The Gymnasium, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, Js. 6 d. Just published. 


:fl. ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

Dejigned to meet the wants qf Students in English Literature : 
under the superintendence of the Rev. J. S. Brewer, M.A., of 
Queen's College^ Oxford^ and Professor of English Literature at 
King's College, London. 

A General Introduction to the Series. By Professor Brewer, 

M.A. 

Chaucer. The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales ; The Knightes 
Tale; TheNonne Prest his Talc. Edited by R. Morris, Editor for the 
Early English Text Society, &c., &c. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6 d. 

Spenser’s Faery Queene. Books I and II. Designed chiefly 
for the use of Schools. Witb Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By 
G. jy. Kitchin, M.A., formerly Censor of Christ Church. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6 d. each. 
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Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited by R. W. 
Church, M.A., Rector of Whatley ; formerly Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. Extra fcap. 8yo. efolh, at. 

Shakeepeare, Select Plays. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Public Orator ; and W . 
AldU Wright, M.A., Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

L The Merchant of Venice. Extra fcap. 8vo. limp e/o/b, is. Just 
puhiithtd, 

II. Richard the. Second. N^aHy R§ady. * 

Bacon. Advancement of Learning. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, 

M.A. In the Press. 

Milton. Allegro and Penseroso; Comus; Lycidas; Paradise 
Lost ; Samson Agonbtes. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A., and Asso- 
a date of King’s College, London. In the Press. 

^Drsrden. Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Cromwell ; Astraea 
Redux: Annus Mirabilis; Absalom and Achitophel ; Religio Laici; The 
Hind and Panther. 

Bunyan. Grace Abounding ; The Pilgrim’s Progress. Edited 

by E. Venables, M.A., Precentor of Lincoln. 

Pope. Essay on Man, with the Epistles and Satires. Edited by* 

^ M. Pattison, B.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Johnson. Rasselas; Lives of Pope and Dryden. Edited by 

C. H. O. Daniel, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford. 

Burke. Thoughts on the Present Discontents; the two Speeches 
on America ; Reflections on the French Revolution. Edited by Gold- 
win Smith, M.A., Fellow of University College* Oxford; formerly 
Regius Professor of Modem History. 

Cowper. The Task, and some, of his minor Poems. Edited by 
J. C. Shairp, M.A., Professor of Humanity, St. Andrew’s. 

* •» 

The Delegates of the Press invite suggestions and advice 
from all persons interested in education ; and will be thankful 
for hints, dsc. addressed to either the Rev. G. W. Kitchin, 
Oxford, or the Secretary to the Delegates, Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 
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